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There stands a wondrous fabric old, 
Whose sides around grey mist enshrouds ; 

Three-score and five fair shafts uphold 
The base ; the dome snrmounts the clouds. 

Full many an age, our sires surveyed 
This pile with contemplation deep, 

And as they upwards gazed and prayed, 
Sweet tears of rapture oft would weep. 

In heights and deeps, in east and west. 
With searching eye the critic sought, 

And all he found of fairest, best, 
He for this temple's service brought. 

The monarchs in the realms of mind 
Stooped to the humblest office here, 

And Science's proud lord inclined 
Docile as little child his ear. 

O happy times, when Christ the Lord 
Found simple hearts to own his sway, 

What phantom from the gulf abhorred, 
Has scared those generous loves away ! 

Where now the priests of spirit meek, 
Who, ere they teach, deign to be taught, 

Choose the good part, and lowly seek 
At Jesus' feet what Mary sought ? 
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Each for himself a temple rears, 

And his own image sets on high. 
Men are as gods ; \o now appean 

Fulfilled the serpent's prophecy ! 

O Love eternal, fix once more 

Thy dwelling-place in man's cold heart, 

Our members dead, to life restore, 
And thine own sacred rights assert. 

*Ti8 thine to teach : 'tis ours to bow 

With meek docility to thee, 
Our only rightful Master, thou, 

The children of thy wisdom, we. 

(Matt. xi. 19.) 
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AUTHOR^S PREFACE. 



In the composition of this work, the aim which 
the author had in view, was to evince, in the in- 
stance of a minute section of the Holy Scriptures, 
the riches of their contents, hoping thereby to 
encourage others to an even more and more con- 
scientious, and comprehensive, and profound scru- 
tiny of them. Combined with this, it was dso 
his design to demonstrate that, in order to arrive 
at fixed and certain results, in the exposition of 
Scripture, nothing more is generally required 
than a careful and complete investigation of its 
statements. It is true that, in many points of 
view, the Sermon on the Mount has claims of its 
own to a thorough discussion. Still the present 
work was not called forth by the sense of any 
positive want of that kind, but has rather arisen 
from an interest in the promotion of Christian 
science in general. The author, accordingly, has 
bestowed upon it more than usual labour, which 
has not been spared even upon the correction of 
the press. 
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via AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

My main endeavour has been to explain Scrip- 
ture out of itself, and one text by another ; and 
hence much pains has been bestowed in the col- 
lection of parallel passages, the import of which 
may not at once, perhaps, meet the eye, but, upon 
a deeper study, will scarcely be mistaken. From 
this method of interpretation, in which the im- 
port of every point in the circumference is sought 
to be determined from the whole remainder of it, 
and at the same time from the centre — we de- 
rive the groundwork of a Biblical system of faith 
and morals, so much a desideratum in the pre- 
sent day ; and, accordingly, I have thought fit to 
entitle this Monography a contribution towards 
that object. The ideas, Kingdom oj God, Son of 
Gody Marriage, Love ofenemiesy Seeing God^ God 
the Father of men, &c. have received a full eluci- 
dation: and hence the work is calculated not 
merely for the student of Exegesis, but also for 
the student of Doctrinal Theology and Ethics. 
My great wish is, that it may serve to lead 
divines to a careful study of the Holy Scripture, 
and afford some insight into the boundless stores 
of instructive matter which it contains. It so 
happens that the subjects which the Sermon on 
the Mount gives occasion to handle, are, for the 
most part, just those that possess the greatest and 
most direct importance for the practical clergy- 
man. 

The work has expanded into large dimensions ; 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE. IX 

but it must be remembered, that the scope of an 
Exegetical Monography b different from that of 
a Commentary. Surely it must be desirable for 
all, to find here collected the researches which 
have been made into this important section 
of the New Testament, and lie scattered in 
so many, not merely exegetical, but doctrinal 
and ethical works. Methinks, however, even 
unfavourable judges will not fail to perceive, 
that I have done something more than merely 
collect materials, that, on the contrary, all futile 
hypotheses and conceits — except when deserving 
notice either for originality, or as characteristic 
of any particular set of opinions — ^have been pass- 
ed in silence ; and that, when old matter is brought 
forward, it has been re-produced by the author 
himself, and everywhere animated, and combined 
into a whole by reflection of his own. On no 
disputed point have former opinions been ad- 
duced imexamined, but have uniformly been 
subjected to new investigation, which has some- 
times also led to new results. The cutical re- 
searches handle only the weightiest and most in- 
fluential passages ; elsewhere the text of Gries- 
bach is presupposed. 

There is a certain class of Reviewers, com- 
pared by Jean Paul to a person who, upon being 
asked what sort of a creature man was, produc- 
ing some tufts of hair and a few nail-pairings, 
replied, " Man is pretty much like that." That 
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this work also will meet with such Reviewers 
may be foreseen, still, however, I am not with- 
out hopes that God will not suffer the good it 
may contain to remain without fruit; of the 
faults and failings which it has, in common with 
every human production, I am myself well aware. 
A6^a rtf 0t(ff irdiru9 mxa were the dying words 
of the great teacher of the Eastern Church. 

Halle, 7^ May, 1833. 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



In presenting to the public the sixth Volume of 
the Biblical Cabinet, the Translator feels him- 
self called upon to state, why he brings forward a 
new work, before completing the Exposition of 
the Epistle to the Romans. For some consider- 
able time, unavoidable separation from the nu-* 
merous authorities which it was necessary to con- 
sult, proved, if not an absolute preventive, at least 
a very great hinderance to the prosecution of the 
latter work, and induced him, in the meanwhile, to 
devote his labours to the new production of Dr. 
Tholuck which had come to hand, and for whose 
translation, the foreign helps then beyond his 
reach, he found to be less indispensably necessary. 
This reason, indeed, does not apply to the whole 
of the period ; but when, at last, he might per- 
haps have resumed his former task, he had made 
such a considerable progress with the one in 
which he was engaged, that, to himself and the 
friends he consulted, it appeared advisable to 
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XU TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

bring at least one volume to a close, and there- 
by in some measure secure as an ornament for 
the Biblical Cabinet, so exquisite a gem as the 
Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, a fond 
wish, which delay might perhaps have disap- 
pointed. With the second volume of the Epistle 
to the Romans, however, he has already made 
considerable progress, and begs to assure the 
public that its appearance will ere long satisfy 
the impatient 

He deems it unnecessary to say anything in 
recommendation of this second Stranger, which 
he now begs leave to introduce to the notice of 
his countrymen, however much the office he has 
undertaken might not only warrant, but even 
require him, to make known the high sense 
he himself entertains of its merits. So deeply, 
indeed, is he impressed with these, that he 
would feel no apprehension of its cordial re- 
ception and full success, were it not for the 
painful consciousness that, when reflected in 
such an imperfect mirror as the English tongue, 
and by a hand so unskilful as his own, many of 
those native beauties have disappeared, which 
must otherwise have won the admiration of all 
capable of appreciating piety, genius, and erudi- 
tion, displayed in the holiest cause. Still, how- 
ever, he is not without hopes that the inherent 
excellencies of the original are too striking and 
conspicuous to have been altogether obliterated 
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translator's preface. xiii 

even by the transformation it has undergone, 
and that enough survives to render the work 
an acceptable, perhaps even a useful and im- 
proving offering to the Theologians of his native 
land. 

It is chiefly to the rising Students of Theolo- 
gy that he dedicates it, the hope of benefiting 
whom, combined with the desire of self-improve- 
ment, forms his chief motive in undertaking the 
toilsome and inglorious task of translation. The 
want of works of this description, and, indeed, 
the general neglect of Exegetical Theology 
in our country, is felt and acknowledged by all 
discerning friends of the Church of Scotland 
at home, and is its chief reproach abroad. Sys- 
tematic Theology, with which the minds of our 
young divines are exclusively imbued, is doubt- 
less a useful, an indispensable subject of study. 
It is the scientific form which the results of 
Exegetical Theology assume, and upon that it 
has afterwards a reflex operation, for a know- 
ledge of it becomes the best guide in farther re- 
searches into the department from which its 
own materials were drawn. But surely it 
should need few arguments to demonstrate, 
that no acquaintance, however familiar and 
extensive, with the doctrines of Christianity, 
in those artificial systems, according to which 
men have classified and arranged them, can ever 
dispense the professional student from the ne- 
cessity of studying them in that particular garb 
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XIV TBAN8LAT0H S PREFACE. 

and connection in which God has been pleased 
to present them to mankind. 

It has indeed been said, in depreciation of such 
studies, that Exegesis, even in the hands of the 
greatest masters, has never elicited a single new 
truth from the sacred Scriptures. And what if the 
statement were absolutely true? Does volume 
then constitute the only excellence of knowledge, 
and are there not many other qualities eq^^^'y 
essential to its perfection ? Take intensity for ex- 
ample* Surely there is a vast difference between 
the first faint and unsteady perception of a truth, 
and that full intuition of it which annihilates 
every doubt, overpowers the conviction, touches 
the heart, and subdues the will ! Has not 
Christian faith manifold degrees, from the ris- 
ing of the day-star in the heart, to the blessed- 
ness of full assurance ? Short •of that no Chris- 
tian should take rest ; more especially, however, 
are they bound to press with strenuous and in- 
cessant effort, towards the high mark, who, as the 
lights of the world, are called upon not merely to 
shine for themselves, but to enlighten and to kindle 
all around them ; nor, of the human means for the 
attainment of that desirable end, does any appear 
so obvious and simple, as just to trace the vari- 
ous doctrines of our faith, up to the original 
fountain in which they spring, and ascertain, by 
a full and searching scrutiny, that they are indeed 
the voice of God to us, and that we know pre- 
cisely what he says. 

DiniNzedbvGoOQle 



translator's preface. XV 

But, it is far from being absolutely true, that 
exegesis makes no discoveries in the Sacred 
volume. Undoubtedly, the grand essential 
doctrines of our religion lie exposed upon its sur* 
tBu:e ; conspicuous even to the unlettered pea- 
sant, who, perhaps, never fancied that any lan- 
guage was spoken upon earth but his mother 
tongue, and who has no human aids to guide him 
in understanding what he reads, but his own un- 
tutored common sense. The word of God to 
man required to be adapted to all descriptions of 
men. Hence the Bible is the book of the simple ; 
but for the very same reason, it is also the book 
of the wise. It is not the less a stream for the 
elephant to wade, although it will not drown the 
lamb. Habet scriptura sacra haustns primos, 
says Augustine, habet secundos, habet tertios. 
It contains hidden as well as open treasures, 
things hard as well as things easy to be under- 
stood. There are undiscovered aspects of its 
truths, secret and beautiful harmonies between 
them, that lie beyond the reach of the common 
eye, and are perceptible only to him whp ex- 
plores its more profound recesses with the lamp 
of learning and science in his hand. 

Now, surely, this is peculiarly the task of 
such as aspire to the high oiSce of being 
stewards of the myderie$ of God. The re- 
searches of those who have gone before us in 
the lofty path, instead of exempting from simi- 
b 
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XVI translator's preface. 

lar labours, on the contrary impose upon us 
a new obligation to transmit the precious fund 
of sacred science, which we have inherited 
from them, augmented and improved, to our 
posterity. Like the wisdom and the know- 
ledge of him who formed it, the mine which in- 
vites our scrutiny is inexhaustible, and, so long 
as the church endures, will still contain in its 
unfathomed deeps, many a fgem of purest ray, 
to tempt and reward the search of the highest 
intellect^ and the profoundest erudition. 

At present, there seems to be a specaal 
necessity for pressing such considerations up- 
on the attention of the young Theologian. 
The hot war which is carrying on about the ex- 
ternal institutions of the church, is apt to lead 
the mind off from the higher objects for whose 
sake those external institutions subsist. We are 
so busy defending the bulwarks, that we forget 
to foster, we scare away by cold neglect, that 
Divine science, whose presence is yet the true 
secret of our Zion's greatness, and the only firm 
basis of her stability. In these circumstances, 
the studies of those now preparing for the 
ministry, are in danger of receiving a £Edse 
direction, whose consequences would be un- 
speakably fatal. Their duty is single and clear, 
and all-important It is to go to the pure foun- 
tain, and richly to furnish their minds with the di- 
vine wordi — that word which has been appointed 
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by God as the salt that is to cure the corruption, 
the light that is to dispel the prejudices, the 
power that is to subdue the passions of a disor- 
dered world. Of the generation to which you are 
to minister, the description of the Apostle empha- 
tically applies. They are " those who, by reason 
of use, have their senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil." They will not be satisfied 
with the milk of babes, but cry aloud for " the 
strong meat which belongeth to them that are of 
full age." So that, besides the general obliga- 
tions of your profession, the very necessity of 
the times, bind it upon you, to be sinking deep 
your shafts in search of that purer ore which 
society has learned to value, and will alone 
receive in discharge of the sacred debt you owe 
her. 

May this little book, by the blessing of God, 
be made instrumental in directing your steps in- 
to a higher walk of Theology than is at present 
frequented in our native land ; Or, if that per- 
haps be too ambitious a wish, at least, may the 
perusal of it prove to you, what the translation 
has eminently been to himself, a pleasing relief 
from the clamour and strife of a turbulent age, an 
anodyne to the fears and misgivings which the 
cloudy and uncertain future before us is too well 
calculated to inspire. 



Olencairn, 10/A May, 1834. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



SECTION FIRST. 

WHKTHER THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT IN MATTHEW, 
IS THE SAME WITH THAT GIVEN BY LUKE, VI. 17tH 
VERSE. 

This question must be handled, in the outset, inas- 
much as it involves the question with respect to the 
plan and original form of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The view to be talcen upon the subject, is determined 
by the different general principles, held at different 
periods and in different parts of the church, respect- 
ing the harmony of the gospels. Entertaining, as the 
expositors of the Greek church generally did, free 
opinions upon the historical character of these writ* 
ings, so as, for example, to allow that the Evangelists 
vary from each in nonessentials, and urge, as they just- 
ly might, this very circumstance in proof of the cer- 
tainty of those material points upon which they all 
a^ee, (Comp. the excellent observations of Chrysos- 
tom in his Preface to Matthew, and my Commentary 
upon John, c. xviii. 1,) they by no means contended 
for an exact chronological order in the gospel his- 
tory, and an entire conformity in the reports of our 
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Z INTRODUCTION. 

Saviour's sayings, as given by the several writers. 
Accordingly we find a persuasion of the identity of 
the sermon upon the Mount with the discourse in 
Luke, spread over the whole Greek church. The 
case is different in the church of the west. Here, 
along with other tenets, that of the inspiration of 
Scripture was more rigidly maintained, and doc- 
trinal zeal to vindicate it, in reference to the dis- 
crepancies of the EvangdistSy and so to meet the 
objections of the heathen, especially of the Mani- 
chees, gave birth to the work of Augustine, De 
Consensu Evangelistarum, which, on the subject of 
the harmony of the gospels, may be called das- 
sical. How much excellent and useful matter this 
father of the church has, with immense ingenuity, 
laid down, may be gleaned from the judgment of 
an author, in other respects &r from partial to himi 
Clausen: Augustinus Sacrse Soripturae Int^res, p. 
112. Augustine thought himself obliged to contend 
for the diversity of the discourses given by Matthew 
and by Luke. In the particular manner in which he 
does so, he manifests his usual address, and who- 
ever wishes to maintain the same opinion, cannot do 
better than adhere to him. According to his view,* 
our Saviour first delivered the more extensive dis- 
course which Matthew gives* upon the top of the 
mountain, and then descended to the plain, in order 
to communicate, in an abridged form, the same truths 
to the multitude there. The most material objections 
to the diversity of the discourse, arising from the 

* De Conseusu Evangelistaram, ii. 19. 
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INTBODDCTION. 8 

circumstance, that in botk Evangelists the same in* 
ddente precede and follow it, are, by this conception 
of the subject, removed^ 

In the Latm church this was the view usually 
taken, and from which only men of superior aoote- 
ness, such as M aldonatus, deviate/ Even among 
the Reformers we do not find the strict notions on 
ihe subject of inspiration, which in the 17th c^itury 
were fadd by the Lutheran church to be exclusively 
orthodox. When Luther, speaking of the allegory 
borrowed from Agar in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
objects to Paul that << his argument is too weak to 
hold,'' it was a bold expression which, in the century 
alluded to, woi;ld not have escaped the severest cen-> 
sure and condemnation. From such expressions, 
however, it Is impossible to construct any con- 
dusive system of the reformer's opinions. They 
were the result of the moment, and on other 
occasions were again restricted, according as cir- 
cumstances required. Calvin, on the contrary, pro*^ 
ceeds upon fixed rules, and exhibits, in the treat- 
ment of the New Testament history, those more en- 
larged principles which Olshausen, among the modem 
believers in inspiration, has laid down in his Synop- 
sis. In this reformer's Harmony of the Gospels (of 
the year 1555,) he gives up entirely the chronolo- 
gical assimilation of the Evangelists, and is so far 
from thinking that the two discourses in Matthew 

* The author of the Opus Imperfectum also makes the two 
discourses different, and agrees with Augustine in thinking, 
that the one in Matthew was delirered to the Apostles, and 
the other in lioke to the people. 
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and Luke are different, as to denominate << leve et 
friyolum" the argument brought forward in favour 
of that opinion, viz. that Christ speaks in the former 
case upon the mountain, and in the latter upon the 
plain. In the Lutheran church, the treatment of the 
Hannony of the Gospels assumed a different footing. 
Here, even prior to the time of Calvin, Andrew 
Osiander, then pastor in Nuremberg, published, in 
the year 1537, a work upon the subject, in which^ 
with the exception of two narratives, he combines 
into one whole, all that the Evangelists relate, in the 
precise order in which they relate it ; and thus 
every incident which occurs in the various gospels, 
in a different order, is twice and even three time^ 
repeated. He was thus naturally compelled to as- 
sign different dates to the discourses in Matthew 
and in Luke, and, indeed, places the latter a whole 
year subsequent to the former. With him Molinaeus 
and Codman entirely agreed, as did also Jansenius in 
a Harmony published in 1571. None of the rest of 
the harmonists adopted all his opinions, although 
Calov, in his Harmonia Evangelica of 1676, Sand- 
hagen, in his Harmonic (2. Ausg. 1688), Rheinhard 
Rus (1727), David Haubner, in his Harmonic der 
Evangelisten of 1737, and several others, come very 
close to him. Among the last who have adopted 
the rigid method of Osiander, are the Scotchman Mac- 
knight, translated into Latin by Ruckersfelder, Bremen> 
1 772, and Busching, in his Harmonic of 1776, according 
to whom Matthew and Luke report two different cfis- 
courses. In the meanwhile Bengel, Clericus and 
others had dissemiuated juster views. Still, however,^ 
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at a very late period, the diversity of the two ser- 
mons has been contended for by Hess, Storr, the 
Dutchman Ferf, and the Catholic expositor Gratz.* 

With respect to our own opinion, we certainly will 
not affirm that the notion of our Saviour's having re- 
peated afresh the chief points of a former more ex- 
tensive discourse, is totally inconceivable, as many 
represent it ; still, however, in respect that the ac- 
cessory circumstances speak so powerfully for the 
identity of the discourses, we now, after frequent 
investigation of the subject, consider the question as 
set at rest, and shall content ourselves with shortly 
stating the grounds for believing them the same, 
and the i^swers which invalidate the objections to 
this opinion. In favour of their identity, speak the 
facts ; 1st, That the commencement, the general train 
of thought, and the conclusion of both, perfectly 
agree ; 2dly, That in both Evangelists the discourse 
appears in the same historical connection, that is, it 
is immediately followed in each by the entrance into 
Capernaum, and the healing of the centurion's servant, 

* H€8S, in his Lebensgeschichte Jnu B. iii. c 1, supposes 
that the dioosiug of the Apostles took place after the deliyery 
of the sermon in Matthew, and that Christ then repeated some 
portions of what he had said upon the mountain. Storr Ueber 
den Zweck der Evang. Gesch. s. S84. Oratz in his Comm. 
Za. Matth. proposes the awkward hypothesis, that the two 
Evangelists give each a different discourse, and that Matthew 
has, by mistake, transferred much from the shorter one sub- 
sequently delivered. This very view had already been enan« 
dated by the Socinian Wolzogen. Faastus Socinus, in his Ez- 
I^icatio of the Sermon on the Mount, likewise supposes the 
discourse to hare been twice delivered. 
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(Matt yiii. 5, Luke vii. 1.) The objections to the 
identity are as follows: 1st, The want of entire con- 
cordanoe between the two. Luke, while he has in verses 
24 — 26y 38 — 40, and 45, what does not appear in the 
other, having upon the whole much less than Matthew; 
besides, that there are expi^ssions either gready modi- 
fied, verses 29, 35, 36^ 44^ 46, or which may even be 
said to have a different meaning in both discourses, v. 
20, oomp. with Matt. v. d» and verses 43 and 44, comp. 
with Matt. vii. 1 6 and 18. This ol^ction is done away 
by comparing many oth^ sayings of Christ in the three 
Evangelists, where a diversity in the language, and in 
the shades of the thought, most no less be acknow- 
ledged. 2dly, The discourse of Matt. v. 1, is de- 
livered sitting^ that of Luke vi. 17, tiandinff. The 
answer to this is, that in the latter Evangelist, verse 17 
does not, as yet, relate to the moment when the dis- 
course commenced, but to the time preceding it, in 
which the people were arranging themselves, and 
taking their places. 3dly, According to the former 
Evangelist, v. 1, the sermon was delivered tipon a 
mountain ; according to the latter, vi. 1 7, upon a plain* 
In the introduodon to our exposition of v. Ist, we 
shall find that of these two facts, the one does not 
exclude the other. 4th, At the time when the ser- 
mon in Matthew was delivered, Jesus had but four 
apostles ; for we first hear in chap. x. of his having 
chosen the twelve ; whereas, in Luke vi. 13, he chooses 
them immediately before the sermon, to which Mark 
iii. 13, seems also to refer. It is sufficient to obviate 
this objection, that Matt. x. 1, speaks not of the elec- 
tiony but of the mission of the apostles ; and hence 
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we have to suppose, that the former traiisaction took 
place before the discourse upon the Mount, although 
iJiis Evangelist does not mention it It would be a 
stronger objection to urge, that Matthew does not re- 
Ute his own vocation until c. ix^ and does so there in 
an ratirely different connection. On thb point we 
shall again speak, § 3. 



SECTION SECOND. 

OF THB ORIGINAL FORM AND PLAN OF THB 8BRMON 
ON THE MOUNT. 

The investigation of this point involves a more ex* 
tensive critical interest, inasmuch as it exercises no 
slender iniuenoe upon the judgment to be formed 
oi the authenticity of the gospels. That the first of 
the Evangelists* delivers his account with a much 
less degree of intuUivenest than either Mark or 
Luke ; nay, that he is unacquainted with the histo- 
rical occasions of many of the Saviour's sayings, are 
inferences which have been drawn firom the circum- 
stance that he comprises in long unmethodical speeches 
sayings, of whose origination in fvecise historical 
events, we are informed by Luke. Chaps, x. xiii. and 
xxiiL are produced as proois; and to show that such is, 
in these three instances, the case, an appeal is made 
just to the Sermon on the Mount, as afibrding the 

•' Antobauliobkcit. * That quality which distinguiahM the 
rsport made by an eye-witacii of any .traniaction. 
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dearest exemplification. '< An acknowledged and de- 
cisive example," says Schultz, " of such a combination, 
is presented to us in the Sermon on the Mount, which 
cannot have been delivered by Christ in the manner 
in which we find it reported in chaps, v. vi. and vii.** 
Now, should a more accurate investigation lead to the 
result, that there is no ground lor considering the 
Sermon on the Mount as a collection of isolated frag- 
ments, this could not but have very considerable influ- 
ence upon the question, with regard to the genuine- 
ness of the first gospel; But such an investigation, 
extended even to the most minute particulars, has in 
fact conducted us to the conclusion, that there is no 
reason for taking this sermon to pieces ; and, in pro- 
secuting it, so far were we firom setting out with as- 
suming that opinion, that, swayed by the judgment of 
the majority in the present day, we, on the contrary, 
started firom the very oppodte point. Let us first 
cast a glance at the history of the views which have 
been held upon the subject. 

It is true, that the more ancient commentators do 
not aim at demonstrating a rigidly observed plan in 
the discourse, nor a perfectly strict coherence between 
all its clauses ; still, however, they suppose this in ge- 
neral, and regard the occasional parallels to be found 
in Mark and Luke, and even in this very Gospel 
of Matthew, as repetitions of the same sayings of 
our Lord at other periods, and under other circum- 
stances. Even more unfettered harmonists, such as 
Clericus and Bengel, parallelize, it is true, the sayings 
in Luke vi., but not those which appear to be identical 
in the other Gospels. To this Calvin forms the only 
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exception. He is the first, and, up to Semler, the 
only one, who, guided by a strong taste for wlmt is 
natural, hesitated to weave even the three first Gos- 
pels, leaving John altogether out of view, into a chro- 
nological harmony. He does not scruple, according- 
ly, to consider as identical, if not the whole^ at least 
the great bulk of the parallel passages in the Evan- 
gelists, although brought forward on different occa- 
sions, so that he pronounces himself upon the Sermon 
on the Mount, in terms precisely the same as Pott 
afterwards employed: Utrique enim Evangelistae 
praepositum fiiit, semel unum in locum prsecipua 
capita doctrinse Christi colligere, quse ad pie recteque 
vivendi regulam spectabant. Hence he places side 
by side with Matt. v. Id, as originally identical 
parallels, Mark ix. 49 and 50, and Luke xiv. 34, 35 ; 
with Matt. V. 18, Luke, xvi. 17 ; with Matt. vi. 22, 
Luke xi. 34 ; with Matt. vi. 24, Luke xvi. 13, and 
several times reiterates the sentiment : Non est quod 
iterem, concisas referri sententias a Mattheo, et quae 
uno contextu minime legendse sunt. At the same 
time, it is worth while to observe the exegetical tact 
with which, while recognizing the identity of many of 
the sayings, he still does not overlook the variety of 
shade in which the thought is occasionally presented. 
This view of Calvin's is precisely that which 
we find prevailing during the last ten years of the 
last century, and down to our own day. Not, cer- 
tainly, that any historical connection with the Com- 
mentary of the Reformer, can be traced in the case ; 
for his exegetical writings were then as if they had 
died away. It was rather the researches of modemf 
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criticism into the Gospels, which gave rise, in this se- 
cond instance, to the view of the Sermon on the 
Mount. It b usual to name Pott as its author ; be- 
fore his time, however, it had been already enunciated. 
The notes appended by Semler to his edition of 
Townson's Treatise up<m the Four Gospels gave the 
first occasion. Semler spoke of a great number of 
different draughts of the Gospel, as bang extant in the 
first age, firom which, by a manifold process of addition 
and enlargement, the books we now possess were 
gradually produced. The idea was seized by the 
acute Corrodi — ^probably the person who furnished 
Semler with the translation of Townson, — and, in the 
9th voL of his Beitrage zur Beforderung des ver- 
nunftigen Denkens (of 1786,) he described the Ser* 
mon as a collection of sentences formed out of va- 
rious after contributions. His Essay appears not to 
have met with much consideration. In the year 
1789, however, appeared Pott's Commentatio de na- 
tura atque indole Orationb Montanse, which was soon 
&vourably reviewed by Eichhom in the 2d vol. of the 
Allgemeine Bibliothek, and at pages 294 and 1060» 
defended against the objections of Storr, From that 
period, the view has become the universally received 
one ; a circumstance at which we have the less reason 
to be suqurised, when we take into account the effec- 
tual support it has derived from the hypotheses con- 
oeming the primitive form of the Gospels, which» 
since that date, have been started by Lessing, Herder, 
and Eidihorn, hypotheses, according to which these 
writings have come down to us in a greatly modified 
and extended shape ; and it is just the Sermon on the 
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Mount where such enlargements may most obviously 
be supposed.* At the same period, the other opinion 
also began to be formed, viz., that Matthew, in several 
passages, gives us a collection of heterogeneous say- 
ings of Christ. Hence, even in 1798, in his work, 
Regel der Zusammenstimmung unserer Evangelien, 
Herder pronounces with respect to the rektion be- 
tween Luke and Matthew in general, and with a 
specud reference to the Sermon upon the Mount, 
what, with the exception of the hypothesis about an 
Original Gospel, continued until our days to be 
the most generally received opinion. " One by one 
did Luke hear the sayings and parables of the Sa- 
viour; and one by one did he insert them in the 
more ancient and shorter Gospel with which he had 
been sent forth, at the place he thought betL No 
wonder that not only sentences from the Sermon on the 
Mount, but likewise other speeches and parables, are 
found dispersed in his Book* In Matthew they are 
inserted for another purpose of a doctrinal kind, and 
which is quite foreign to the Gospel of Luke. He 
took them up, and gave them that particular tendency 
which his Gospel was in general designed to have. 
The occasion of many is changed; several receive 
even a different sense." 

This view of Pott's has continued, up to the 
IH*e8ent day, to be, and now is, the most general, 
having been adopted in its fullest extent by Kiinoel. 
Some exceptions, however, this period does pre- 
sent To say nothing of the &ct, that, in 1790, Mi-p 
chaelis, in his Anmerkungen, still treats the Sermon 

« Eichhorn, Einleitung in't. N. T. 1804. 1, s. 438. 
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as a connected whole, the opinions of Pott were as-' 
sailed first by Storr, in his Observationes in Librorum 
N. T. historicorum loca qusedam (Opuscula III.) ; 
again by Schuster in Eichhorn's AUgemeine Biblio- 
thek Bd. ix. 974 ; Hess in his Leben Jesu ; Knapp 
in his Scripta, p. 877. 2. Ausg. ;* and more especially 
by Paulus, and those who wrote separate com- 
mentaries upon the Sermon on the Mount. We may 
name Jehnichen, Rau, Grosse, Jentzen, all of whom 
sought to trace out a plan and connection, although, 
in this respect, they were far from coming up to such 
of their more ancient predecessors in the field as 
Chrysostom and Bengel. 

Eichhorn's splendid hypothesis of a primitive gos* 
pel, has disappeared without a trace. In treating 
the Evangelical narratives, criticism has now taken 
another direction, one, however, which is still less 
favourable to the supposition of the originality of 
our Sermon. The authenticity of the Gospel has 
been assailed upon internal grounds ; the principal of 
which is the evident want of intuiHveness in the 
author's delineation, and his not assigning, properly, 
the historical occasions of what is spoken. A de- 
cided preference has been conceded to Mark, but 
more especially to Luke. Proceeding on this com- 
parative estimate of Matthew and Luke in general, 
some are disposed at once to consult the latter for the 

* Here the late Knapp speaks as follows: — At singalis in 
partibus sententiisque hujos ooncionis, nihil inesse coriosius 
investiganti videbitur, qaod non sitapte, distincte ordinateque 
dispensatum. He expressed himself to the same purpose, in 
his review of Rau's work. Hall. Litt. Zeit. 1806. No. 202. 
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original place of all sayings common to both Evange- 
lists. The view of Pott and Kunoel, that the dis- 
course is a totally incoherent collection of sentences. 
Is here relinquished ; they rather attempt, by virtue 
of the superior severity of modem Exegesis, to 
demonstrate a connection, which, however, it is sup- 
posed, did not belong to the discourse in its primitive 
state, but was the work of the reporter, the author of 
the first Gospel, who linked the parts together. Such 
was the opinion of Eichhom,* and such also is that of 
the latest Exegetical writers, who allow Matthew to 
be the author; we name Dr. Fritzsche, Olshausen, 
and Meyer. Accordingly, what we are to consider, as 
the received opinion of more modern times, both 
among the opponents and defenders of the genuine- 
ness of Matthew, is, that our sermon exhibits, indeed, 
a tolerably well arranged whole, but, in all those parts 
which Luke introduces in a different connection, must 
be regarded as an extension of the original discourse 
of Christ given by him. 

In contesting, therefore, the modern view of the 
Sermon on the Mount, it is not incumbent upon us, 
as it would be in opposing Pott and Kiinoel, to 
shew that it is properly connected together. This 
has, with great ability, and in precisely the same way 
which we ourselves shall hereafter adopt, been done 
by one of the opponents of the original unity. The 
arguments by which they endeavour to establish that 
view, are the two following: 1st, The gene- 
ral character of Matthew's work, and particularly 

! AUg. Biblioth. Th. iii. s. 249. 
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his practice of compounding into one whole, speeches 

of Christ which were delivered at different dates, as in 

chapters x. xiii. and xxiii. warrant the condiisioQ^ 

that such may likewise be the case in the Sermon 

on the Mount:' 2d, The parallel passages which 

are scattered here and there through the whole 

gospel of Luke, shew undeniably that in point of 

fact this is the case, inasmuch as they are brought 

forward by that Evangelist in a better connection. 

The validity, or invalidity of the first argument, can 

only be shewn by taking up one of the Discourses 

by itself, and investigating the truth of the assertioii 

in the particular case. With the exception of Sief* 

fert, the opponents appeal chiefly to the Sermon on 

the Mount ; so that, upon the result which we obtain 

with respect to it, will partly depend what weight we 

are to assign to the general opinion. The second 

argument is that with which we have here, in the first 

* Professor Pelt, who in the Prolegomena to his Commen- 
tary upon the Epistle to the Thessal. p. xxxi. declares himself 
in the note for the genuineness of Matthew, proceeds to ob- 
serve, that whoever holds this opinion ought to be cautious of 
maintaining that diverse sayings are there amalgamated : Ob- 
servatio per se vera, caute tamen adhibenda nee nimis quidem 
late eztendenda. Quod, tit hoc afferam, de oratione mcntana 
a reoentioribus rursum jam ooncedi solet. In fact, those who 
contend that in Matthew's discourses various declarations are 
comprised in one speech, are inconsistent, when they still 
hold fast the genuineness of the Evangelist, for they are th«n 
met, as was justly done by Dr. Shulz (Vom Abendmahl, s. 
315), with the remark, that the Evangelist delivers his nar- 
FRtive exactly as if the discourses had formed one whole, and 
«ays nothing to intimate that he brings together heterogene- 
ous materials. 
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inBtanoe, to do ; and the question i% Can it be said 
with truth that the greater number of the parallels 
given by Luke appear in his gospel in a better con- 
nection ? It is usual to conunence the proof of the 
affirmatiye of this question with the Lionf s prayer, 
which certainly is brought forward in Luke xi. with 
a distinct assignment of the occasion, whereas, in 
Matthew, it is only casually introduced by the pre- 
ceding mention of << vain repetitions." On thb point 
we must refer the reader to the exposition we have 
given of the Lord's prayer. The remaining parallels in 
Luke are as follows : xiv. 34, xi. 33^ viii. 16, xvi. 13, 
xiiL 24, 25, xii. 58, 59, xi. 34, 35, xvi. 16—18, xi. 
9, xii. 22—34. 

Now, with respect to the four first passages, it 
must, beyond all question, be admitted, that the de- 
claration Impended by Luke xiv. 34, is entwined in 
the closest manner into the discourse of Matthew, 
while in the former some connection may indeed be 
traced, but certainly a much more slender one. (Mark, 
in like manner, introduces the saying, c. ix. 50, in a 
much less satisfactory connection.) The same re- 
mark may be applied to Luke xi. 33, in comparison 
with Mat. V. 15, in which latter passage the connec- 
tion is of the most intimate and beautiful kind. The 
same dictum likewise appears once more, and different- 
ly connected,' at Luke viii. 16. (Mark iv. 21.) Just as 
littie does Luke xvi. 13 stand connected with the pre- 
ceding context by any closer tie than does Matt. vi. 24. 
We must also add, that all critics, even Schleiermacher 
and Olshausen, in regard to aphorisms like these, con- 
sider a repetition as very conceivable, an idea which, in 
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the sequel, we shall further extend. If we turn to Lukd' 
xiii. 24, 25, we cannot comprehend how any one should 
have thought of identifying ▼. 25 with Matt. vii» 22, 
seeing that in the former the saying occurs in connec- 
tion with a peculiar parable, and may much rather 
be compared with the kindred expressions in Matt. 
XXV. 10 — 12, a parallel which likewise shows, that* 
Christ, oh several occasions, used similar expresssions* 
With respect to the 24th verse in Luke, it is true 
that it stands there in the finest connection, but 
Olshausen himself has confessed that the same words 
in Matt viL 13 have also a fine connection. We shall 
afterwards find that this saying introduces in a highly 
apposite manner the concluding words of the sermon 
on the Mount As to the three other texts, Luke xi. 
34) 35, xiL 58, 59, and xvi. 16 — 18, they belong 
to the most difficult cruces interpretum, ue. of such in- 
terpreters as would wish to bring them into any kind 
of connection with the preceding context I admire^ 
doubtiess, the ingenuity with which Obhausen has 
handled Luke xvi. 16 — 18, but surely few will deny 
that he has introduced into the passage, what neither 
Christ nor Luke ever thought of. We have thus 
quoted the most of the parallel passages in Luke, 
of which it holds, as a general result, that so far 
from standing in a better connection in that Evan- 
gelist, the greater part, in the connection in which 
he produces them, are inexplicable. There now only 
remain two sayings, of which a difierent opinion 
might be entertained, the one Luke xi. 9, compared 
with Mat vii. 7— 10, the other, the larger section, 
Luke xii. 22 — 34, compared with Mat vi. 21 — 34. 

r 
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A parallel with any text from the first half of the 
seventh chapter must, considering the connection, 
find us very willing to admit of interpolations in Mat^ 
thew, for it is just in the first half of the 7th chapter 
that the thread of connection seems to dwindle 
away. It is a striking fact, however, that precisely at 
this place, the sermon in Luke agrees with that of 
Matthew, so that we are compelled to admit the ori- 
ginality of this section of it, although we are here least 
ahle satisfactorily to trace the sequence of ideas ; two 
passages only are to be found elsewhere in a difierent 
connection ; viz. ver. 2, at Mark iv. 24 ; but there 
it has also a turn of thought so difierent, that, consi- 
dering the perfect appropriateness of its position in 
Matthew, we cannot but suppose the same sentiment 
to have been, on two several occasions, diversely ap- 
plied. Moreover, the admonition, v. 7 — 10, is found 
in Luke in another connection, xi. 9. Is that, how- 
ever, a better one ? It is true, that in the latter in- 
stance it comes better after what was previously said 
in the parable, with regard to persevering prayer ; but 
still by no means better than does v. 24 after v. 23 in 
Matt vi., where, however, such loud compkunts are 
made of the want of connection. To all which, we 
have still to add, that in this section of Luke con- . 
nection, in general, is wanting, inasmuch as, accord- 
ing to the acknowledgment even of Schleiermacher, 
both the formula xai the ^^bg avrovg in v. 5, and also 
the xtjiyoj v/iTv Xeyu in v. 9, indicate the detached na- 
ture of what is said. Accordingly, even this saying, 
in the opinion of the assailants of Luke, belongs to 
the number of those which he does not introduce in a 
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superior connection ; and, in the end, there remains 
none of all the parallels which have been quoted, ex- 
cept xii. 22 — 34. Now, with respect to this passage, 
it must be conceded that all is linked together in 
beautiful order. The exhortation. To take no thought, 
with the parable, about the laying up of treasure ; and 
again, the exhortation subsequently given, v. 35, To 
stand in continual expectation of the Lord, with the 
preceding one, To provide in the heavens an incor- 
ruptible treasure. That the twelfth chapter, however, 
presents us with a connection so thoroughly satisfiic- 
tory, as Schleiermacher believes, we cannot admit. 
In th\e first place, we find the admonitions to the dis- 
ciples boldly to preach the gospel, and not to be alraid, 
the same which Matthew communicates in his tenth 
chapter, in the mission-address to the apostles. Now, 
although it be true that suspicions have been equally 
cast upon that address, as delivered by this Evan- 
gelist, and partly on doctrinal grounds, e. g» at vers. 
2 and 3, still it must be admitted, that the occasion of 
the words in Luke appears far less sufficient than in 
Matthew. Again, what will be said, Luke xiL 10, 
of the declaration about the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, a declaration which, it is true, Schleiermacher 
is likewise disposed to take under- his protection,- but 
still only with a divided heart, so that it is easy to 
see if the acute critic had found it in Matthew, he 
would have acknowledged it to be " ill put in.** The 
same observation holds of v. 32, in which he discovers 
the echo of our Saviour's former frame of mind ; 
whereas, had he met the passage in Matthew in so 
unconnected a state, he would assuredly have pro- 
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nounced that the Apostle had been mistaken. Of vers. 
58 and 59, and of their unconnected position in this 
chapter, we have already spoken. Many other such 
remarks would a man possessed of Schleiermacher's 
ingenuity, after having once taken ir:t against 
this section of Luke, be able to bring f .ward. 
We confine ourselves, however, to a single observa- 
tion relative to the passage as it occurs in Matthew. 
In Luke there are to be found several slight differ^ 
ences, in v. 24, where the ravens are named instead 
of the 'irsrsivoi rov oxt^vov^ in v. 26, where an illustra- 
tive clause to V. 25 is given, in v. 31, where the ir^airov 
fails, and in v. 33, where the image is somewhat al- 
tered. From such diversities we avoid drawing any 
inference, as it would admit a disputation in utramque 
partem, and lay stress on the single point, that in 
Luke, as will be conceded, v. 34, occurs in a connec- 
tion which renders it much more unmeaning than in 
Matt. vi. 21. In this chapter of Matthew, v. 22—24, 
is connected with the preceding context, solely by the 
intermediation of v. 21. Remove v. 21 from its 
position, and all connection ceases. Let it remain, 
however, and v. 21 — 24 ranks with the profoundest 
6a3dngs of the sermon on the Mount. Must we, 
then, either say that Matthew, . or the unknown 
author, whom the assa^ants of the authenticity of 
the gospel put in his stead, when in the fortuitous 
jumble of the sayings handed down by tradition, he 
placed this dictum in the situation which it occupies, 
merely made a lucky throw, or shall we give that 
unknown author credit for genius sufficient to have 
constructed, out of detached sentences, by the exer- 
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cise of his own acute power of combination, a train of 
thought so subtile and profound ? No impartial critic 
will subscribe to either opinion. When Olshaasen, 
whose prindples of criticism incline him to regard what- 
ever any one Evangelist inserts more than the others, 
in his report of our Saviour's discourses, as the pro- 
perty of that reporter, and the result of a practice they 
all had, of weaving interpolations of their own with 
their Master's words, and who considers the sermon in 
Luke as the primitive sermon on the Mount, neverthe^ 
less does not place the five beatitudes which Matthew 
has over and above Luke, to the account of the former 
Evangelist, and assigns as a reason, that otherwise the 
concatenation of ideas would neither be so profound 
nor natural, so in the present instance, must we, up- 
on the same principle, consider the connection in 
which Matthew gives us the words of Christ as the 
original. And, in fact, it will be another reason for 
,our doing so, that we do not so much as find in Luke 
all that in our text appears in Matthew. For ex- 
ample, the very saying to which, in Matthew, the 
21st verse is linked, and with which it is so intimately 
related, is given by Luke xii. 33, utterly loose and 
unconnected ; and, moreover, the concluding words of 
the section. Matt. v. 34, are in him totally want*- 
ing. Now, if besides all this, the fact, of which we 
shall presently say more, be certain, that Luke is 
worse acquainted with the sermon on the Mount 
than Matthew, we find ourselves at last irresistibly 
driven to the conclusion, that likewise ^the section of 
Matthew under review stands there both in its ori- 
ginal form and place. 

What we have hitherto remarked m refutation of 
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the critics, who take the part of Luke, gains in force, 
and appears in its true light, when we take into con- 
sideration the three following points. 

We, in the first place, propose the question : Grant" 
ing that there really is in the Sermon on the Mounts 
sofirve a plan and connection as OlshausenyforinHancey 
points outy is the presumption critically probable that 
any collector^ or the Evangelist himself, constructed it 
out of loose and scattered sayings f If we reflect upon 
the otherwise unvarnished simplicity of the evange- 
lical historians, which has sometimes even the appear- 
ance of harshness, and more especially upon the nume- 
rous passages, in which sayings really akin, are care- 
lessly brought together without any visible bond of 
union, as is actually the case with the isolated sen- 
tences of the sermon on the Mount scattered through- 
out Luke, that presumption, we should think, must ap- 
pear totally unnatural. 

With what right, — this is our second question, — has 
the criticism of the Gospels in more modern times so 
very obstinately refused to concede that in single 
maxims, or even in his shorter discourses, Christ may 
have repeated his otvn words? It is true that the 
harmonists of the Osiander school have fallen into 
an extreme, when, with the view of forcing out a 
strict chronological order in each of the Evangelists, 
they everywhere double and triple, not only what b 
spoken, but even the events in their narratives. Mo- 
dem criticism, however, goes to an extreme on the 
other side, and seems to think Christ could not have 
proceeded in any other way than according to the 
motto of the Rhetoricians, rcb xo/vd Kcumg. Olshausen 
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allows tbat many a proverbial expression might have 
been used on different occasions, but while he admits 
the possibility of this, he denies its having actually 
taken place. The opponents of the authenticity of 
Matthew go so far, as, whenever he mentions two in- 
dividuals, and the others only one, to place the se- 
cond entirely to his account ;■ nay, even when one 

• When Dr. Schulz brings forward, as a characteristic fea- 
ture of Matthew, that he is fond of doubling and then com- 
bining facts, that, out of one blind man, he makes two, two out 
of one demoniac, and two also out of one ass at the entrance 
into Jerusalem, his mind seems to have been dwelling on the 
tendency of tradition to magnify. But the remark is not at 
all applicable in the presetit instance. For if the miracles of 
Christ were to be exaggerated, this could have been done in 
a more effectual way than by converting one blind man into 
two. Neither is the example of the two asses in point ; for, 
as Schulz himself says, it was not tradition, with its love of 
amplification, which was here the cause of the duplication, but 
a passage from the Old Testament. The attempt to account 
for the fact, that in certain cases of curing the sick, Matthew 
speaks of two, instead of one patient, by appealing to the mag- 
nifying power of tradition, is utterly abortive, as much so in- 
deed as that of Michaelis and Marsh, to explain it, by sup- 
posing an error of the translator, who mistook, as they allege, 
for the Dual the Stat Emph. of the Aramaic original. On 
the other hand, while we admit the truth of the observation, 
that tradition is prone to magnify, we resist its applica- 
tion to our gospel, although it is what Schulz, and also, with 
some scruple, Sieffert apply to the twofold account given 
us by Matthew of Christ's feeding the multitude. The story, 
for example, which is told in the history of the Crusades, of 
the mighty blow of King Conrad, who at one stroke hewed off 
the head and shoulders of a Turk, might have been transfer- 
red to this monarch from Godfrey of Bouillon's brave achiev- 
ment at the bridge of Antioch. (See Raumer's Hohenstaufen, 
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and the same fact or saying, is brought forward several 
times by this Evangelist himself, it must still, they con- 
tend, have been once doubled by tradition. On the ques- 
tion, as it relates to facts, we cannot here enter ; it wo^^ld 
lead us into too wide a field ; we confine ourselves ex- 
clusively to the sayings. Now, beyond all doubt, it is 
going too far to affirm, that our Saviour, on several dif- 
ferent occasions, did not express himself in the same 
or similar terms. If to suppose his having done so, 
when we consider the matter simply per se, be to 
suppose what is not improper for any teacher, it is 
&r less so in the following cases: 1st, When the 
scholars want capacity and power of comprehension. 
2dly, When the audience frequently changes, as, for 
example, in the instance before us, the discourse is 
delivered at one time in Galilee, and at another in 



II. 551,) although I do not even hold that to be probable. 
But let it just be considered, whether the character of our 
gospels would not sink below that of all other history, and be- 
come a mere web of legends, the moment the double narra- 
tive of the feeding of the multitude, <{^ which Christ himseff 
makes mention in hit diseourset. Matt. xvi. 9, 10 ; Mark viii. 
19, 20, comes to be regarded as a fiction of tradition, and, of 
course, the speech qf Christ, which relates to it, as fabricated ! 
When Professor. Sieffert, at page 67 of his work, says : " We 
here, throughout, speak only of such mistakes and erroneous 
statements, as are widely removed from all religious interest," 
that is what we cannot at all understand* We may add, 
that here, and^ in general wherever Dr. Schuiz is quoted, 
ELlener^s prize essay : Recensiores de authentia MattbsBi ques- 
tiones, &c. Oott. 1832, p. 68, may be compared, inasmuch as 
the young industrious author has, alas I too slavishly adhered 
to his views* 
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Judea, now in presence of the Pharisees, and now 
before the people. Sdly, When what is spoken coir- 
sists of sententious sayings. All these circumstances 
met in the case of Christ, and I shall only further 
make one observation upon the third point. 

The Hebrew term b\UO signifies a.Jlguraiive expres- 
sion or proverbf and, in like manner, both of these 
meanings are comprised in va^ot/jJa, which is used 
by John. It signifies a parable^ or, in general, any 
brief aphorism or proverb. Now it is the nature of 
a proverb to be often used. Steuchus calls axioms 
a perennial philosophy, because, on every fresh 
occasion, they spring up and evince their truth. 
When we are informed by the Rabbi Meir,» that of all 
his discourses, a third part was composed of 0^7tC^» 
how is it possible to suppose but that he frequently 
repeated them ? Even the sayings of the Old Testa- 
ment assumed, in the eyes of the Jews, this axio- 
matic character, and hence it is, that we find them 
so frequently in their mouth, and even quoted with a 
/va <ir>jno(a^^ the pious Hebrew believing that the 
Old Testament contained that perennial philosophy 
which, in experience, ever verifies itself anew. Let 
any one, for instance, compare in what a variety of 
connections the declaration. Is. vi. 9, IQ, occurs, as in 
Matt. xiii. 14, John xii. 40, Acts xxviii. 6, and Rom. 
xi. 8. Now it is incontestable, that the same kind 
of standing sentiments are found again and again 
reiterated in the discourses of Christ throughout the 
three first gospels. We advert, in the first place, to 

» Talm. Tr. Sota, 9. c. 15. 
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that oft recurring : « He that hath ears to hear, let 
him hear." Matt. xi. 15 ; xiii. 9. << The first shall be 
last, and the last first." Matt. xix. 30; xx. 16. 
*^ Many are called but few chosen." Matt. xx. 16 ; 
xxii. 14. " Except ye become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." Matt, 
xviii. 3 ; xix. 14. << He that taketh not his cross and 
followeth after me is not worthy of me." Matt. x. 
38 ; xvi. 24. << If thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off.*' Matt. V. 30 ; xviii. 9. « A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit," &c. Matt, vii 18 ; xii. 33. 
^< The Son of Man is come to save that which was 
lost." Matt, xviii. 11 ; ix. 13, comp. Luke xix. 10.* 
«< If ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed," &e. 
Matt. xvii. 20 ; xxi. 21. It is, however, just upon 
this last text that Schulz founds the objection against 
Matthew, of his being prone to make two things out 
of one ; we must, therefore, show, that such duplica- 
tions are equally to be met with in Luke, nay, that 
sentences of the kind were so prominent in the dis- 
course of Jesus, that even John could not avoid in' 
troducing them, << If any man will come after me let 
him deny himself." Luke ix. 23; xiv. 27. " No 
man, when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with 
a vessel." Luke viii. 16 ; xi. 33. " Nothing is secret 
that shall not be inade manifest." Luke viii. 17; 
xii. 2. << Whosoever shall confess me before men, 
him shall the Son of Man also confess before the 



^ To these repetitions of the self same sayings, with little 
or no modification, belongs also Mat. v. 31, xix. 7> although 
it be not precisely an axiom. 
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angels of God." Luke xii. 8 ; ix. 26. « Whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased," &c. Luke xiv. 11 ; 
xviiL 14. Nor are there wanting sentences which 
even John has in common with the first gospels. 
<- He that receiveth whomsoever I send, receiveth 
me." John xiii. 20 ; Luke x. 16 ; Matt. x. 40. « He 
that findeth his life shall lose it," &c. Mat x. 39- 
Luke xvii. 33 ; John xii. 25. « The servant is not 
greater than his Lord/' occurs in this Evangelist 
twice, and the second time in a very remarkable 
way, for Christ calls to mind his having once before 
uttered it, so that we have here the clearest proof 
of his having frequently reiterated hb sayings, John 
xiii. 16; xv. 20; Mat. x. 24; Luke vL 40. Fi- 
nally, we have to mention the remarkable declara- 
tion, Mat xi. 27, which Christ partially repeats, 
xxviii. 18, and to which various allusions are to be 
found in John iii. 35; vi. 46; vii. 29, &c. Yest 
even in the dictum of John^ which is of 90 diverse a 
character from that of the rest, sayings precisely 
similar are repeated, and some of them even with a 
reminiscence rf having been already used ; John vii. 
34; viii. 21; xiii. 33.; x. 26; iii. 14; viii. 28; xii. 
32; V. 36; x^ 25 ; the expression, she sleepeth, 
which Christ uses in the case of Jairus' daughter. 
Mat. ix. 24» he again applies to Lazarus, John ix. 
11. Upon a comparison of all these passages, and 
many more might have been here collected, it must 
be evident to every unprejudiced mind : 1st How 
totally destitute of foundation is the assertion of Dr. 
S'chulz and others, that the duplication of Christ's 
sayings is in any way peculiar to Matthew; and, 
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2dly, How erroneous is the method of critidsm now 
current, which judges of our Saviour's sayings accord- 
ing to the rule of the rhetoricians, r& xotvA xoumg 
instead of, according to the oriental and popular 
maxim, rds aurcb in^i rm axtrm^ and in this way refuses 
to hear of their having been repeated, or at least sets 
that down as a thing merely posnble, but which did 
not actually take place. 

The dd point which we have still to enforce, re- 
spects the general character of the Sermon on the 
Mount, as given by Luke, when compared with that 
of Matthew. For, if it were possible to shew, that, 
judging by the coherence of the discourse in his re- 
port, the former was better informed with respect to 
it than the latter Evangelist, then, certainly, we 
would necessarily be disposed to allow that the say- 
ings which he has reported in another position, did 
not, in truth, originally form any component part of 
the Sermon on the Mount ; and the assertion of the 
spuriousness of Matthew's Gospel would hereby obtain 
new confirmation. Should it, however, on the other 
hand, appear that, in general, the form of the ser- 
mon in Luke, creates the feeling that there is a want 
of a &ithfiil report, while, on the contrary, that of Mat- 
thew is more perfect, an additional weight is thrown 
into the scale in favour of Matthew's authenticity ; 
and, what is of no small consequence^ we learn the ne- 
cessity of bringing to the isolated parallels in Luke^ 
the presupposition which their fragmentary character 
corroborates, that they do not stand in their original 
place. Now, the preference in point of originality, 
we can with the less reserve accord to Matthew's, 
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version of the Sermon on the Mount, inasmuch as 
the advocates of Luke, in these days, have already 
more or less conceded it True, that Schulz, and 
likewise Olshausen, are for finding in the third 
Evangelist our Lord's discourse in its primitive 
shape ; a the former of these scholars, however, has 
not, it is clear, investigated the subject in detail ; and 
although the talents and ingenuity of the second en- 
able him every where to knit the detached threads 
skilfully together, he still does so, in a way which 
rather surprises than satisfies. The fragmentary- 
character of the piece in Luke, is, in the first place, 
indicated by the Evangelist himself, at the 27th verse, 
where the words aXX* vfLtv >^y(a roTs axovov<fiv, as even 
Olshausen admits, mark a gap, and at the d9th, 
where the thn Ss ira^^oX^v avroTg, shews indubitably 
that the Evangelist had certain parabolical dicta in 
his mind, but that he did not well know what was 
their proper place. We need not suppose that the 
dicta contained in vers. 89, 40, did not originally be- 
long to the Sermon on the Mount ; the d9th rather 
seems to indicate, that what forms the subject of the 
admonition, Mat vii. 15, was meant to be expressed ; 
but whereas, in the latter Evangelist, this admonition 
falls in with entire propriety, the texts of Luke which 
we have cited stand out of all connection, and that 
which properly belongs to the subject of them, and 
which Matthew places in natural and immediate union. 



* Olshausen : " Matthew appended kindred matter ; Luke 
Bas pre«erved the substance of the discourse which Christ 
delivered on the occasion. 
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at vii. 16, is first brought forward by Luke, at v. 43, 
and there in a state of disjuuotion, after he has inserted 
in the interval, without any coherence, what Mat- 
thew, c. viL 3, delivers in appropriate connection 
with vers. Ist and 2d of that chapter. The imperfec- 
tion of the report in Luke is abo evinced by v. 46, 
and the beatitudes, v. 20. We have already men- 
tioned that, with regard to the beatitudes, Olshausen 
feels himself compelled to allow the superiority of 
the report of Matthew, and hence, in this respect, to 
consider it as the more original. Schleiermacher 
expresses himself very strongly upon the fragmen- 
tary character of the piece in Luke, saying, * 
** Our reporter appears to have had a less ftivour- 
able position for hearing, and hence not to have 
caught all that was said, and here and there to have 
lost the thread of discourse ; he may also have 
been longer of noting it down, when much had al- 
ready escaped him." In like manner de Wette^ 
says, « We find in Luke traces of his having merely 
quoted from memory, and with little fidelity, what is 
found in its original form in Matthew," which assertion 
he afterwards makes quotations from the Sermon to 
confirm. The latest opponent of the authenticity of 
Matthew also finds himself forced to the following con- 
clusion : '< That as to several of Luke's parallels with 
the Sermon on the Mount, we must needs remain du- 
bious to which of the two Evangelists they originally 
belonged ; and that the Sermon on the Mount is not 

a Ueber die Schriften des Lukas, s. 89. 
*> £ialeitung in das N. T. s. 162. 
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altogether one of those which most openly manifest 
their compilatory charactep,"* Now, these admis- 
sions conduce not a little to corroborate what we 
formerly remarked upon the relation between the 
parallels in Luke, and the report in Matthew, and 
constitute, as we said, no slender contribution to the 
eridences for the authenticity of the first gospel. 
For, supposing that really to be, what it must needs 
appear to any one who reads and acquiesces in the 
work of Sieffert, so confused and adulterated, and in 
original delineation, so contemptible a gospel, how 
comes it to pass that the unknown author from whom 
it proceeds, who is in every particular worse inform- 
ed than Luke, and who elsewhere is incapable of 
stating a single fact, either in its proper place, or 
without perplexity, has yet communicated a discourse 
of such considerable length, with so much • greater 
fidelity, order, and propriety, and delivered the de- 
tached sentences, scattered up and down in the gos- 
pels of Luke and Mark, in a connection so ingenious 
and so accordant with the Spirit of Christ ? 

From these investigations we have gained, with as 
much certainty as in such cases is attainable, the re- 
sult, that the sermon, as it lies before us, is in all its 
parts original, at least that nothing decisive can be 
argued against the supposition of its originality. We 
do not indeed mean by that to maintain, that Matthew 
has preserved to us all that Christ delivered upon 
the occasion. For, just as the speeches of the Sa- 

A Sieffert Uber den Ursprung des ers(en Kauonischen 
£vangeliuxns, 1832, s. 80. 
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viourin John, take, for instance^ the conference with 
Nicodemus, are, for the most part, to be viewed 
m^ely as extracts, so likewise in the present case. 
Upon this latter ground we will also take no ofience, 
if here and there the connection comes less distinctly 
into view.* 

We now proceed to indicate the train of ideas in 
the discourse, in doing which, we must, on the one 
hand, keep in view the observation we have just made, 
and, on the other, remember that the order in a dis- 
course of Chrisf s ought not to be confounded with 
the logical disposition of a sermon. It is not accord- 
ing to the rules which determine that, that Christ 
delivers his discourses ; the only logic he observes is 
that of the heart. It would be vain to seek any 
strict CO- or sub-ordination ; and we must be satisfied 
if we can only trace the thread that guides from one 
idea to another. The same is the case in the long 
continuous discourses given by John, and in the 
prayer, John xvii. Among the plans of disposition 
which others have proposed, we, for the sake of bre- 
vity, pass over those of Schuster, Paulus, Hase,b 
Kaiser, ^ and shall only advert to those which have 
been given by Grosse and Jentzen. According to the 

A On this subject, see Ferf, Specimen Critico-TheoL in 
£y. Matth. Trag. Bat. 1799, p. 196, sq. 

** Leben. Jesu, s. 83. 

* Orundrissder Neutestament: Henneneutik, s. 170. Geistl, 
Rhetorik, s. 209. Kaiser, with complete originality, supposes 
that the Ijord^s prayer forms the central point of the Sermon, 
and that in it the same schema returns which lies at the founda- 
tion of the' whole discourse. That there is a very intimate re- 
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former," the theme lies in chap. v. 48 : <^ Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is per- 
fect f chap. V. 17 — 47, declares in what perfection 
consists ; chap. vL 1— -S, by what endeavours in good 
works man attains perfection; vi. 19. — ^vii. 12, by 
what endeavours, in the general conduct of life, he 
attains perfection ; vii. 13 — 27 forms the conclusion. 
The very obvious fault of this division in separating* 
good works from the general conduct of life, has been 
censured by Jentzen^ who states the contents as 
follows: The fiindamental theme is, Mtrawgrn" 
iyyixi y^^ h ^a<fiy^/u rm ou^avcDy. v. 1 — 16, Delinea^ 
tion of the nature of the kingdom of Christ ; v. 17 — 
48, Censure of the false exposition of the law by the 
Pharisees ; vi. 1 — 18, Piety does not consist in mere 
external worship; vi. 19. — ^vii. 12, Rebuke of sundry 
other vices prevalent at the time among the Jews ; 
vii. 13 — 27, The conclusion. In our view of the 
connection, we agree with Olshausen, this difference 
alone excepted, that whatever in the train of thought 
he places to the credit of the EvangeDst, we derive 
from Christ himself: 

1st, Character of the disciples of the new kingdom 
of God, their fate and position in the world, v. 1 — 16. 

2d, Relation of the new to the old covenant. The 



lation of the whole discourse to the Lord's prayer, as its heart 
—and that the Sermon on the Mount is, as it were, the antitype 
of the promulgation of the law on Sinai, is also supposed by 
Stier. (Andeutungen, u. s. w. I. 104.) 

a De Concilio quod Christus, etc Oott. 1818. 

^ De Indole ac ratione Orationis Montanae. Lubecas, 1810. 
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law expounded according to the Spirit, in contrast 
with the Pharisaical mode of interpreting it according 
to the letter ; showing also what it is to fulfil the law 
of God in all its extent and strictness, v. 17 — 48. 

3d, The one sole motive of truly right action, 
i. e. a regard to God^ exemplified in the three species 
of what, in pharisaical piety, are, by way of eminence, 
denominated good works, viz. alms-giving, fasting, 
and prayer, vi. 1 — 18. 

4th, Warning against serving God with a heart 
divided bietwixt earthly and heavenly things; That 
which is divine must predominate, vi. 19 — 34. 

5th, Detached exhortations to self-examination, wise 
behaviour towards one's neighbour, and prayer, with 
an inference in the 12th verse, comprising in a single 
rule our whole duty to our brethren, vii. 1 — 12. 

6th, Admonition to be strenuous in the way of 
salvation, and warning against hypocrisy: exhorta^ 
tion to evince by deeds what we have heard and be- 
lieved, vii. 13—27. 

The connection is particularly demonstrable in the 
introittis, and in the peraratioy where we are able, for 
the most part, without any violence, to trace from 
clause to clause the progress of the thought. 

What led our Saviour to choose these for the 
topics of his discourse, is a subject upon which we 
shall ai):erwards touch in the introduction to the 
fifth chapter. 
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SECTION THIRD. 

THE PERSONS TO WHOM THE DISCOURSE WAS 
ADDRESSED* 

The question here arises, whether the discourse 
was addressed solely to the narrower circle of the 
Apostles, or to the whole multitude of people that 
crowded around the Saviour. The accounts of the 
Evangelists leave no doubt upon the subject. Because^ 
when Matthew says, ^^otf^X^ov avrtjj 0/ ftM^r^ avrov 
and Luke svd^as roug h^aXiuoij^ altroZ s/'; rm); iiaAiirdt^ 
oMrouy 1X076, these expressions by no means prove 
that he spoke only to the larger circle of the /La^iTtU^ 
that o;^Xo; /jM^iruVf Luke vi. 17, from which the 
irXfiki rou }mou is there distinguished ; for at the end. 
of the sermon, Matthew tells us, vii. 28, how power* 
fully the o;^Xo/ were impressed with his doctrine, and 
Luke, who is wont, not unfirequently, to substitute 
>m6s for o;^Xo/, says c. vii. 1, that all his sayings 
were sis rA^ dxoa; rou XaoD. That the discourse 
was chiefly directed to the op^Xo/, we also, however, 
cannot affirm, inasmuch as Luke distinguishes the 
fiiodn^ai from the Xao^ and we are told that Jesus 
<< lifted up his eyes on his disciples." Besides which, 
the text, at least according to Luke, seems of itself 
to favour the supposition that the Apostles were prin- 
cipally addressed. Thus, before the sermon, Luke 
relates the election of the Apostles, and does not, 
until afler this transaction, make Christ descend from 
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the top of the mountain to the level place, and there 
speak. There are also sentiments in the discourse 
which certainly could not be addressed to the mixed 
bands of people, who, for the most part, had only 
congregated for the purpose of having their sick 
healed ; nay, which could scarcely be intended 
even for all the fia^TiraL For instance, c. v. 13, 14, 
tH. 6. Under these circumstances, we are compelled 
to seek out some middle view, which may reconcile the 
two opinions. Such a view readily presents itself, 
when we reflect upon the matter, per se, and, more- 
over, results from a consideration of the circtfmstances 
attendant upon the choosing of the Apostles, men- 
tioned by Luke as having preceded the sermon. 

The feet that that Evangelist places the election of 
the Apostles before the sei'mon, is such, as we al- 
ready hinted, Sec. I., that if we hold the identity of the 
piece in Matthew, with that in Luke, the authenticity 
df the former becomes extremely doubtful, while, if 
we maintain its authenticity, we are obliged to explain 
the discourse in the latter along with the ejection of 
the Apostles, as a subsequent occurrence. The state 
Off the case is this: While both Luke and Mark 
relate to us the vocation of Levi (of whom we pre- 
suppose that he is the same person with Matthew,) 
to the discipleship, as taking place anterior to the 
sermon on the Mount, Matthew himself gives no ac- 
count of it before the ninth chapter, «. e. on the low- 
est estimate, according to BengeVs Harmony, several 
days later. Now, if it must be supposed that Matthew, 
in like manner, conceived the election of the Apos- 
tles as prior to the sermon on the Mount, although 
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he takes no notice of it either here or anywhere else, 
how shall we explain the fact, that we find him a few 
days after his vocation again sitting at the receipt 
of custom, and that Christ, without the least allusion 
to any earlier acquaintance, then, as if for the first 
time, calls upon him permanently to espouse his cause ? 
If, again, we desire to evade thb difficulty, and draw 
from the silence of Matthew with respect to the elec- 
tion of the Apostles, the conclusion that it did not in 
point of fact take place before the sermon on the 
Moimt, which he reports, then we are compelled to re-' 
gard the discourse in Luke, as different and posterior 
in point of time, which, however, for the reasons 
given, ^Sec L, we cannot do. The incompatibility 
of the posterior date of the vocation of Matthew, in the 
first Gospel, with the prior date of the election of the 
Apostles, is one chief ground upon which Sieffert rests 
the attack which he makes upon the authenticity of 
that Gospel. He says, p. 64, " Such never would 
have been the account of the Apostle himself. Much 
more is it evident from this, that the narrator was 
ignorant of the time when the calling of the Apostles 
took place. Otherwise, he could not possibly have 
fallen into the mistake not only of confounding, or 
rather transferring into his book what tradition had 
already confounded, the vocation of Levi the publican, 
the son of Alpheus, with the vocation of Matthew, 
but even of entering this transaction in the place it oc- 
cupies after the sermon on the Mounts where, upon 
a comparison of the accounts given by Mark and 
Luke, of the choosing of the twelve Apostles, it has 
a very suspicious appearance." Again, p. 66, " Af^ 
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ter this elucidation of the only narrative, from which 
one might have anticipated that the personality of the 
author, if that author had been Matthew, would in 
some way have been observable, but which, on the 
contrary, is almost sufficient by itself to demonstrate 
that the Gospel, at least in its present shape, was not 
the production of the said Apostle, we now look 
around to other parts of it, in order to see whether 
there also similar traces may not perhaps occur, 
proving the book to have arisen from the communica- 
tions of others, and not from the personal observation 
of the writer." 

In reply to these doubts, we remark, in the first 
place, that we see no reason why, even if the common 
supposition of a formal election of the Apostles an- 
terior to the sermon on the Mount, be maintained, 
the matter may not be conceived in the way which 
Bengel, in his Harmony, and many of a more ancient 
date, have represented, and which we shall forthwith 
somewhat more at large detail. From the circumstan- 
ces in connection with which, Matthew c. ix. relates his 
vocation, we must suppose that his tax-office was 
situate at one of the ferries of the Jordan, or upon 
the shore of the sea of Galilee ; for Christ finds him 
in the neighbourhood of Capernaum, Now, if Mat- 
thew really dwelt in this quarter, he must have had 
frequent opportunities of seeing Christ, and might 
often have been a listener to his discourse. But the 
sermon on the Mount was also delivered in the vi- 
cinity of Capernaum; Jesus, it appears, was on his re- 
turn thither, after an absence of unknown duration in 
another part of the country, and his arrival induced, his 
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former adherents in the quarter to go forth and wel- 
come him. Among the rest was Matthew, who 
must at the time have been acquainted with Cltrist, 
for otherwise he could not have been elected one of 
the Twelve at all. This election, we can easily sup- 
pose to have been a surprising and unexpected event 
to himself; and as he had merely mixed in the crowd 
of the (jM^Toii for the purpose of greeting the be- 
loved Rabbi upon his return, he could not, of 
course, even although he had received the high call, 
agree at onoe to stay with Jesus, but required to re- 
turn home in order to discharge the oMigations cox^ 
nected with his business of tax-gatherer. Just as that 
disciple, who, upon being called to follow Christ, replied, 
« Suffer me first to go and bury my father," so also 
may Matthew have said to him, << Suffer me first to 
make the necessary arrangements for following you ;*' 
more especially considering that, immediately afler 
the sermon, Jesus descended the mountain to Ca- 
pernaum, and tarried in the vicinity ; and thus when, 
a few days afterwards, he was again leaving the town, 
and found the publican, who had wound up his 
business in the interval, sitting at the receipt of 
custom, he then summoned him to espouse his cause. 
Upon this Matthew prepared a feast, — a farewell en- 
tertainment, as it would appear, for his friends — and 
joined himself to Jesus for good and all. Should it 
be urged, in objection to this vieiVy that 'AxoXou^i/ /koi 
amounts to a proper apostolical election, we deny the 
truth of the statement, for the same call had been al- 
ready given to Peter and Andrew and John and 
James, before the delivery of the sermon on the 
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Mount, and was by no means confined to the Twelve, 
(Matt. xix. 21.) It would be a better objection to say, 
that the narrative of Matthew is so framed, that we 
can nowhere mark the traces of an earlier acquaint- 
ance ; but an earlier acquaintance must at any rate 
be supposed; for if Matthew had not previous- 
ly even known Jesus, how could he at once have 
consented to follow him ? In the case of Peter, that 
former acquaintance which John mentions, c. i. 42. 
preceded bis calling (Luke v. 4.). , We do not even 
need to refer the abruptness of Matthew's account 
to the peculiar simplicity of his style of narration. 
The account which John gives us, c. i. 40 — 45, of 
the collecting of the first disciples, is no less abrupt. 
,In this manner, therefore, the difficulty, regarded by 
Sieffert as insurmountable, is easily removed, even 
when we adhere to the opinion usually held as to 
the election of the Apostles. Moved, however, by 
the language of Luke, I agree in part, although not 
entirely, with the view of that transaction which has been 
brought forward by Schleiermacher. When we read 
how this Evangelist, while he relates at large the heal- 
ing of the sick, V. 17 — 19, compresses the description of 
the act of election into a single participle, sxks^dfisvogy 
how he mentions their being denominated Apostles, as 
having taken place at a former period, ou; xai ancotiToKo'jg 
d)v6fia(fs, how the whole stress of his words falls 
upon the verhumJinUum s tr r 9j iir} r6mu mdivov, and 
hoV, moreover, the subsequent discourse conbiins no- 
thing which adapts it exclusively for a consecration- ser- 
mon, we cannot well resolve to regard the election in 
question, as having been a very formal transaction, 
but are led to the following view, which harmonizes 
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with many other eircumstanceSy and which I hold to 
be correct. I do not believe, with Schleiermacher, 
that the connection of the Twelve with their Master, 
formed itself, by accident and slow degrees, into a 
closer and more intimate one, but rather that Jesus, 
with a reference to the number of the tribes, had from 
the first resolved to select twelve regular disciples, 
(John XV. 16). It is my opinion, however, that the 
actual discrimination of the Twelve from the o;^Xog 
/to^rfidv, just before the sermon on the Mount, was 
rather casual than otherwise, occasioned by that ser- 
mon, and hence not a transaction gone about in a very 
formal manner. Jesus designed in this discourse to 
exhibit the ideal of a citizen of the kingdom of 
God ; with such a subject he could not address him- 
self to the mixed crowd of people, who, for the most 
part, had only gathered around him for the sake of the 
sick; even among. the ^a^sjra/, there were doubtless 
many who had yet too little susceptibility for the 
doctrine. The Twelve, whom he meant some time 
after to send forth, were the most susceptible. And 
just as on other occasions,, he speaks to his dbciples> 
though still designing what he says to reach also the 
multitude (Luke xvi. 14 ; xii. 41,) the same is the case 
here. He now, for the first time, selects the Twelve 
from the larger number, places them nearest in a 
semicircle around him, and allows the other disciples, 
with the people, to take their station farther dis- 
tant. If we suppose this to have been the course of 
the transaction, it agrees exactly with the language of 
Luke, where the choosing of the Apostles is related 
in the participley and Christ's taking his position in 
the verbum Jinitum, Nor is there any contradiction 
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in Marky who appears to inform us of a proper elec- 
tion of Apostles. The preference over both, how- 
ever, is due to Matthew, when he passes this transac- 
tion, as of minor importance, in silence, and does not 
introduce his enumeration of the Apostles until the 
tenth chapter, on occasion of their being sent forth ; 
for the apostolic call was more confirmed by their 
mission, than by their being separated from the rest 
upon the Mount. In that tenth chapter^ as among 
the expositors of the sermon, Grotius justly observes, 
we first find the initiation discourse, which many 
supposed the sermon on the Mount to be. 

Now, if at this point, we look back upon the question 
from which we set out, viz. How it comes to pass that 
Matthew does not relate his being called away from his 
tax-ofiUce, until some time subsequent to the sermon on 
the Mount, and his vocation to the apostleship, we shall 
be able, having no longer any peculiarly solemn 
transaction to think of, to account with greater ease 
for his returning, even afler his election, to his busi- 
ness. While this inquiry, therefore, has enabled us, 
on the one hand, to vindicate the historical delinea- 
tion of Matthew, it has likewise given us, on the other, 
such an answer to the question, whether the sermon 
on the Mount was addressed to the disciples or the 
people, 88 reconciles the two opinions. For we thus 
find, that it was addressed to all the disciples and 
adherents of the Saviour ; inasmuch, however, as the 
church at that time consisted mainly of the Twelve, 
and only, in various inferior degrees, included the rest 
of the audience, it was to the Twelve that it was princi- 
pally addressed, a circumstance which was probably in- 
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timated by the senses, the eye of the Saviour generally 
resting upon the narrow circle aronnd him, and only 
now and then extending to those at a greater distance. 
This view we likewise find in the^ expositors 
of antiquity, among whom Chrysostom, with equal 
point and accuracy, thus speaks: 'Evsidi) 70^ r6 
^tTJjfiog ^rifLulki ^v, en Si xai ru9 ^oLfiai s^ofMven (al. 

ixtivwg ^mtixau rou; X^ou^ I v rji xp&^ aunoOg hioKk^u xai 
rtSj; XonroTg tUrauft roTg 6^6d^ dvoSiou^i row 7jsfyofi§va9j 
iiMneayffii ytvofku vagtufKtvdt^w nj; pXoifoptag r^y Sh 
dourxayJav,* Among the older ex^etical writers there 
are some who labour expressly to shew the applica- 
bility of the precepts here given to all classes of 
Christians without exception. Thus the author of the 
Opus Imperfectum, in mentioning an exposition of 
Mat. vi. 11, according to which the text would apply 
solely to the Apostles, says in his 14th Homily: Sed ita 
debemus aptare doctrinam Chnsti, ut omnes in ea 
proficiant, ne forte communis medidna justitiae, quae 
ad salutem omnium est preparata, dum aut paucis aut 
nuUi prodest, inveniatur esse superflua.** In the Ca- 

■ For, as the crowd was of the common folk, and such 
as were still creeping upon the ground, he placed his dia* 
ciples before him, and to them addressed his words ; but, in 
addressing them, he prepares the doctrine of wisdom for be- 
coming acceptable likewise to all the rest, who stood no less 
in want of his instruction. 

b This very author, however, as we have already hinted, 
adopts the opinion of Augustine, that the discourse in Mat* 
thew is different from that in Luke, and hence he says the 
former, delivered upon the mountain, and which is more spi« 
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tholic church, on the other hand, after the growth 
of the opinion, that our Saviour here delivers eem- 
dHa evangelica, and not pnsoepia^ it became the 
prevailing vicM' that the discourse was designed ez« 
dusivdy for the Apostles. To the o;^Xo^ says Mai* 
donatus, he but preached the /uiroyoiTH. By the 
minority in the Protestant church, the words of the 
Introitus, at least, so iar as the 17th verse, were re- 
ferred spedally to the Apostles. The Sooinians alone 
contest this view, and assail the argument derived by 
many from the 12th verse, where it is alleged that the 
words, rovg 'ir^op^rai rovg at^o vfAuv, can only refer to such 
persons as stand in the same relation to the Chrb- 
tian, which the prophets did to the Jewish church. 
Protestants, however, have always been unanimous 
in maintaining that, for the most part, the discourse 
pourtrays generally the character of the citizen of 
God's kingdom. Calov is disposed to apply even 
the words in ver. 13, to all Christians, while Melanc- 
thon interprets them exclusively of the tnunus doc- 
toris. So far as I know, Zachariae* was the first who 
broached the idea that the whole discourse was intended 
as the consecration sermon of the Apostles, an idea 
which Pott and K. Ch. L. Schmidt in the Exeg.Beitra- 
gen, Th. ii. aflerwards developed. It is chiefly Rau 
who has endeavoured to overthrow the exegetical 
arguments of Pott. On the other hand, by far the 

ritual, (as a ready instance we have here ftrmx*^ ^f irnv^Tt) 
was intended for the apostles, hut the latter delivered upon the 
plain, and which is in a lower strain, for the people, and hence 
we have but «/ wrw;^*/. 

• Bibl. Theologie, 1775, Theil ir. s. 468. 
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greater number, both of supernaturalist and ration- 
alist iDterpreters, unite in the view, that the dis- 
course was addressed to the adherents of Christ in 
general, and contains a delineation .of the character- 
istics of the true disciple of Jesus ; and, proceeding on 
this supposition, even Fleck has made use of it in 
hb Book De Regno Divino, Lips. 1829, to shew 
what, according to the doctrine of Christ, ought to 
be the character of a citizen of the kingdom of God. 
Fleck declares himself to be of the same opinion with 
Schleiermacher, about the choosing of the Apostles.* 



SECTION FOURTH. 

THE RELATION OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT TO 
THE GOSPEL SYSTEM, AND ITS DOCTRINAL SIG- 
NIFICANCE IN GENERAL. 

While the English deists, like the Emperor Julian 
in ancient times, borrowed mainly from the sermon 
on the Mount the weapons they employed in at- 
tacking Christianity, that sermon has, by Socinians 
and the Rationalists of Germany, who, whether con- 
sciously or not, still occupy Kant's point of view, 
been considered as the finest relic of the puriar typus 
doctrinoR Christiance^ and as serving to evince how 
greatly the genuine doctrine of the Master, even in 
soberness and practical utility, is distinguished from 
the mysticism of John and the Judaism of Paul. It 
is to the sermon on the Mount they appeal in order 

* De Regno Divino, p. 196. 
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to shew that, according to Christ's own expressions, 
neither that mystical fellowship with God and the 
Saviour, so much dwelt upon by the former, nor even 
Paul's doctrine of faith in the atonement, wrought 
out by Christ's obedience unto death, can possibly be 
the central point of Christianity. An inquiry into 
the relation in which this portion of the gospel stands 
to the entire Christian scheme of salvation, such as 
at the close of the last century Hess found occasion 
to institute, has hence, in these our times, become 
more peculiarly necessary.* 

Now, the first question we have to ask is, whence 
the Rationalist derives his confidence of being able 
to present us with what we may depend upon as 
truly the purior doctrinse Christianae t3rpu8 ? From 
what kind of critical views, with respect to the Gos- 
pels, does he set out in the attempt? The three 
first he considers as the ofl&pring of an uncertain 
and wavering tradition, which occasionally added 
foreign matter to the words of the Saviour, omitted 
much that was essential, and modified the rest ; and, 
with respect to John, that his authenticity is at least 
dubious. Such are the sentiments of the greater 
part of our rationalist divines ; and, by holding them, 
they manifestly forego the only firm basis on which it 
is possible to raise a system of the original doc- 
trine of Christ. Supposing, however, the apostolical 
origin of Matthew and John to be conceded, still, with 
the views generally entertained as to the historical 
character of the Evangelists, the uncertainty attend- 

• See Flatt's Magazin fiir Dogm. u. Mor. S. 5 & 6. 
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ing an attempt of the kind supposed, cannot be 
very greatly diminished even for those who make 
that^eoncession. For, in the first pkce, as regards 
John, this disciple, they tell us, led by the mystical 
tendency of his mind, has transformed the simple and 
rational Jesus into quite another person from what he 
really was, and from what the first Gospels describe 
him to have been* Such is the o^nnion which a great 
number of our present theologians make no scruple to 
express. Bnt if whatever duHngmtkes the Chritt of 
John from the Christ of s^nopikal divinesy has been 
msperadded by the fantastic disciple oftove^ let those 
who hold this opinion also confess, which, to be con- 
sasteal, diey must do, £hat scarcely did ever historian 
treat his subject in a more romantic and arbitrary 
way. Nor is the assertioii free from evil consequences 
in regard to the first Gospels ; for in sundry pas- 
sages of these, the Saviour speaks of himsdf and of 
his relation to believers in a like mystical manner as 
in John, Matt. xi. 25 — 27 ; xxviii. 18 ; x. 39 ; xviii. 
20, &e. Now such passages must, on the same 
principle, be placed to the credit of Matthew, or 
of his anonymous informers, although it certainly 
seems difficult to explain, how the very marked pe- 
culiarity of John should have been impressed upon 
the words of Jesus, by individuals of a character so 
di^rent as the authors of the three first narratives. 
It would be much more easy to suppose that, firom 
the less intimate footing on which they stood, they 
have left out many a profound saying of the Saviour. 
The following, however, will appear the most credi- 
ble conclusion : << If it be true that, led astray by the 
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mystieal and fantaatic bent of bis mind^ John has con- 
verted the rational Jesus into something totally dif- 
ferent from what he really was> it is but natural to 
think that the other apostles, who were infected with 
far grosser Jewish prejudices, must have done the 
same. In &ct, abstracting the few mysterious sayings 
fh>m Matthew, which we have already quoted, there 
remain still as many of the same description, which 
cannot be made to suit the sober character of Jesus, 
and which clearly betray that, just as the fourth 
Bvangelist endeavoured, by blending in his history 
the mystic notions he entertained of the Deity, to 
elevate his master above what he himself pretended to 
be, so did the authors of the three first accounts, by 
applying to him expressions from the common Jewish 
creed with which they were familiar. Such is the 
case when Christ informs us, in the precise terms in 
which the Jew was wont to describe his Messias, 
That he will come again in the clouds of heaven, 
sitting upon the throne, and encircled by angeb ; and 
when he promises to his disciples that they should 
judge the tribes of Israel upon twelve thrones, and so 
on. That these and similar expressions have been 
palmed upon Christ, nay, that what he and others 
who figure in the history really said, has been incon- 
ceivably adulterated, may be conjectured from the 
single fact, that in no less than sixteen passages 
throughout the three Gospels, mention is made of a 
prediction of Christ with respect to his resurrection, 
and that is fi^equently coupled with the intimation, 
that he would rise in three days, whereas he certainly 
never said so, but only perhaps, that the doctrine he 
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had taught would begin properly to flourish after his 
death. It is a particularly striking &cty that Christ 
himself, after his resurrection, alludes to his having 
foretold it before his death, Luke xxiv. 40, and that 
even the Pharisees appealed before Pilate to the same 
prediction. " Sir, we remember that that deceiver 
said, while he was yet alive, after three days I will 
rise again," Matt, xxvii. 63. Now, if in all these 
passages, both tradition, which always deals so arbi- 
trarily with what is entrusted to its keeping, and 
also the fancy of the first preachers of the gospel, 
have modified in so totally wilful a manner even the 
speeches of Christ, we have a just right to suppose, 
that those dicta probantia which might perhaps be 
brought from the first Gospels, to prove that Jesus 
gave himself out for a superhuman being, are in like 
manner to be ascribed to tradition, or to the fancy of 
the Judaizing apostles." So judges the rationalist, — 
but let him then, at least, allow that, renouncing all 
idea of discovering the primitive doctrine of Christ, 
he is compelled to acknowledge, that from narratives, 
such as he describes the gospels to be, it b impossible 
to say with certainty either what Christ was, or what 
he taught. When all the deeds in a process have 
been vitiated, nojudgmetU can be passed. 

And further, with respect to the objection, that in 
the portion of Scripture which is to be our theme, no 
allusion is made to the shibboleth of Paul's doctrine 
of the atonement, as in general the intimations given 
of it elsewhere, in the three first Gospels, are of a doubt- 
ful kind, let it be remembered, in the first place, that, 
on the one hand, that doctrine of the atonement has 
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its seat no less in the Epistles of Peter and John, than 
in those of Paul ; and, on the other, that whatever in- 
timations are given of it in the three first Gospels, as 
many, or even more, are contained in the fourth. We 
must take into account, however, what Christ declar- 
ed with respect to those whom he sent forth as mes- 
sengers. That his own end was near, he was aware ; 
he told them that he should sow, hut others should 
reap, John iv. 37, that his disciples should do great- 
er works than he had done, John xiv. 12. He also 
declared, that he that received them would receive 
him ; He that heard them, would hear him ; and that 
where the defence of the truth required, the Father 
himself would speak through them ; but that, for that 
end, a peculiar divine operation would take place 
upon them, for which they required to tarry before 
they were fit to go forth as instructors ; that the Spi- 
rit which would then come to them, would lead them 
into the whole compass of truth, recalling with live- 
liness to their memory what they had already heard, 
and communicating to them what they had not as yet 
been able to comprehend, (^atitdZ^nv,) Matt. x. 40 ; 
Luke X. 16 ; Matt. x. 19 ; Luke xxiv. 49 ; Acts i. 8 ; 
John xvi. 12 and 13. Now, what is the import of 
these declarations ? Unless, perhaps, with a wilful- 
ness, elsewhere unexampled, we look upon them 
all as having been dressed up, and put into the 
mauth of our Saviour, they imply that during 
the brief period of his walk upon earth, he 
did not disclose to his disciples the whole truths 
of salvation. Nay, when he tells them that they 
** could not now bear^ all the things he had to say 

£ 
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to them, we must suppose, that just the most impor- 
tant, that which it required the Spirit to explain, was 
kept back. Now, if such be the case, we can no longer 
be surprised, that his own discourses, and among the 
rest, the sermon on the Mount, give either no intima- 
tion at all, or only here and there, an occasional one, of 
what is contained at large in the apostolical writings. 
I willingly admit, that many a wherefore obtrudes it- 
self, when we take this view of the matter ; but we 
cannot too frequently recollect, that even the man 
who regards Jesus, only in his human aspect, and 
contends for no more than the providential character 
of hb appearance upon earth, will no less find where* 
fiyres enough to which it will be hard for him to 
discover a satisfactory answer. How, for instance, can 
the Christian rationalist explain, why He whom God 
sent to save all the generations of the human race^ 
tarried scarcely three years as an instructor among 
men, and never crossed the narrow confines of 
Judea ? 

Finally, when we hear the rationalism of Germany, 
pronounce this discourse of our Saviour, a master 
piece of practical morality, we are much more sur- 
prised than at Chubb, Morgan, Mandeville, and 
other English deists, quoting it as a proof how im- 
practicable the Christian religion is in a world, which 
cannot dispense with soldiers, and lawyers, and deal- 
ers in luxury. For, it certainly is impossible to de- 
ny that the exalted morality of the sermon on the 
Mount is of so ideal a kind, that it never could be- 
come predominant in human life, as that is now con- 
stituted, without utterly annihilating many of its ma- 
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nifestations, and introducing a new order of things, 
which would seem extravagant in the eyes of one 
fettered to the interests of every day existence. 
Doubtless, however, the opinion we form with respect 
to what the discourse does, or does not contain, de« 
pends upon the manner in which it is expounded. 

The doctrinal import of the sermon on the Mount, 
we determine by calling it a Delineation of the moral 
law of ChrUHafUiy in its general oudines. After 
the Saviour has declared that he came to impart to 
the v6fi,og of the Old Testament its ^TJi^miiy and to 
call forth a bixou^vr^ superior to what the strictest 
attained under that dispensation, (v. 17, 20,) he pro* 
ceeds to unfold the import of the law in all its depth, 
and thus shews of what nature, when considered in 
the lofty New Testament point of view, the hxuuwsiiyn 
is. 

Connected with this subject there is a doctrinal 
dispute, viz., Whether Christ can be called a New 
Latogiver? Catholic divines have urged, that, 
in contrast with Moses, our Saviour here comes 
forward with the words lyu X«y« u^/V, that he 
adds to the Mosaic Law certain consilia evangelica^ 
and finally, as is the practice of a law-giver, annexes 
at ver. 20th, and at the conclusion of the 7th chapter, 
a threatening against transgressors ; so that the Coun- 
cil of Trent (Sessio 6, Canon 21,) ordains as follows : 
Si quis dixerit Christum lesum a Deo hominibtis 
datum esse ut redemptoremy cuifidantf non etiam ut 
legislatorem cui obediant, anathema sit, * The So- 

* Thomas Aquinas imagines, that, under the gospel, there is 
still a ]&w^ only a different one from the old, and so do all the 
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(nnians and AnniniaDs have gooe still farther. Wlule 
the Catholics hold that Christ has delivered a more 
profound exposition of the commandments of the Old 
Testament, and added the consilia evangeluxi, the 
Socinians consider all that he sets up in contrast 
with these commandments, in the light, not of a com« 
merUary upon them, but of an emendatory supple- 
menty and hence, as opposed not to the misinterpret 
tation of the Pharisees, but to the Mosaic law itself, 
— ^in short, as of the nature of commandy and not 
counsel. They also strongly insist, which may be 
best seen in Wolzogen and Vorstius, that the expres- 
sion e^'^i&n *'o/i; <ief%«/o<( must not, as is done by some 
Catholics and many Protestants, be taken as abla- 
tive, " Ye have heard that it was said ^ them of old 
time," t.e. by the Rabbins, but ought to be taken as 
dative, << It was said to them of old time," t. e. to the 
contemporaries of Moses. For this religious party, 
the precursors of modern rationalism, such a procedure 
was quite natural, because, restricting as they do, the 
whole of Christ's saving work to his office of teacher, 
it was, of course, necessary to uphold in the Saviour 
the dignity of the moral law-giver. Precisely the 
same views with regard to the Sermon on the Mount 
are to be met with among Arminians, particularly 
in Limborch. The Lutheran and Reformed Churches, 
on the contrary, although with some exceptions, of 



scholastic divines, in consequence of which the doctrine of the 
Jjaw and the Gospel, down to the period of the Reformation, 
became in no small degree perplexed. Cramer, Forts, von 
Bossuet, Til. 8. 624. 
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which we may notice Calixt, Pfaff, Banmgarten, vin- 
dicate the opinion, that Christ here does no more 
than unfold, in its utmost depth, the Old Testa- 
ment law, contending not with Moses, but with the 
scribes; and they argue that he ought, therefore, 
not to be called a New Law-giver, inasmuch as he 
tnerely explains, confirms, and, as subservient to re- 
pentance,* impresses upon the mind, a law already 
existing. 

The question may be answered, both affirmatively 
and negatively : negatively, because it may certainly 
be said that the code of the Old Testament contains 
precepts, in which, as in its germ, the whole legis- 
lation of the New lies involved. We instanee what 
is so often qpioted by Christ: Thou shalt love 
tke Lord thy God with all thy heart, Mat. xxiL 
87 ; and again : Ye shall be holy, for I am holy, 
Lev. xL 44, 45, which is sinuiar to Mat. v. 48. It 
may also be answered affirmatively, inasmnch as it is 
equally undeniable that even the teachers among the 
Jews, so &r from penetratiiig fully into such preeepts, 
understood them in a greatiy inferior sense. Nay, 
there were several moral laws of the Old Covenant 
which stood in positive contradiction to the require- 
ments of pure morality. For, does not our Saviour 

* The htemtvre upon tfaii niigeet, with a Btatement of the 
point at issue, will be found in an Excursus of Cotta, intro- 
duced in Oerhard*8 Loci, Tom. VI. p. 146. The Socinian 
view has been principally assailed, among LutheraAs, by Calov, 
in SodnianismuB profligatus, and by Scherzer, in the CoUeg. 
Antisocin., among the Reformed, by Maretine in hi« Hydra 
SocioiauismL 
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himself declare, in reference to the law of divorce, 
which permitted the putting away of the wife, xarA 
mffa¥ ouriav, that it did not accord with the original 
will of God, but was an abatement of the highest 
moral obligation indulgently granted to the (TxXi)- 
^oxa^dsa of the people? Accordingly, in so &r aa 
the Saviour unfolds the architypal morality of man, 
which was neither embodied in any special precepts 
of the Old Testament code, nor was yet, in point of 
iact, deduced from those parts of that code in which 
it was virtually involved, he certainly may be called 
a New Lawgiver. It was he who, by all that he was, 
as well as by his words, led mankind to the oonsci* 
ousness of their true archetype. 

If then, the Sermon on the Mount be an inculca- 
tion of Christian law, it is of course an inculcation 
of fLirdmoiy which the sense of wanting salvation 
ought to awaken. And hence we find It commences 
with pronouncing blessed, not those who rejoice in 
the consciousness of their moral power and entire con* 
formity to the law, but such as are << poor in spirit," 
and << that hunger and thirst after righteousness.'' 



SECTION FIFTH. 

SXEOETICAL LITERATURE ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

I. THE FATHERS OF THE CHUBCH. 

We have here scarcely any to mention but such as 
have commented upon the entire gospel ; for the only 
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one who has treated the sermon on the Mount 
separately, is Augustine. Whatever, in the shape of 
comment upon this subject, the Greek church presents, 
ranges itself around Chrysostom. The exposition 
which he has left in his Homilies upon the Gospel 
of Matthew,* ranks next in value to his admirable 
Commentaries upon the Epistles of Paul, and greatly 
excels his exposition of the Gospel of John. Thomas 
Aquinas declared that he would not relinquish the 
possession of this work, to be made master of the 
city of Paris, and Ernesti also confers upon it its due 
applause, Inst. Interp. N. T. 3, 9, § 17. The expo- 
sition, it must be confessed, does not seem to have 
been the result of a very profound or long continued 
study of the gospel ; it is signalized, however, almost 
as much as the commentary upon Paul's Epistles, 
by a careful consideration of the import of single 
words, by ingenuity in the discovery of the con- 
nection, and by powerful and animated application 
to the heart. To him adhere, in the first place, 
Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus, the latter of 
whom is well known to be the more abundant in 
matter, having drawn firom various other sources 
besides Chrysostom. Isidorus Pelusiota is also to be 
considered as an adherent of the great divine of An- 
tioch. Besides his commentary, his letters contain 
many expositions of texts in Matthew, and the ser- 
mon on the Mount He generally follows Chrysos- 
tom, but is far from evincing the talent of that gifted 
father of the church. 

• Ed. Montf. T. vii. Horn. xv. — xziv. in Matt. 
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One portion of the sermon on the Mount, viz. 
the Lord's Prayer, has often, especially in the ancient 
church, been made the theme of separate interpreta- 
tions. Of these we shall speak in their own place, as 
well as of the similar works which have been written 
upon the Beatitudes. 

Of the Latin Fathers, we have first to mention 
Hilarius Pictaviensis. True, that as his Commentary 
upon the Psalms evinces, he is a zealous allegorist, and 
scholar of Origen, and that he shows himself such in 
his exposition of the Gospel of Matthew ; it cannot, 
however, be denied, that it contains many excellent 
thoughts which are expressed with great force and 
precision. 

Jerome's Scholia to Matthew are so short, and 
embrace so much extraneous matter, that at least they 
contribute little to illustrate the sermon on the Mount* 

Far more important is the exposition which Au* 
gustine delivers in his two books, De Sermone Do- 
mini in Monte, (Tom. iii. £d. Bened.) It is, indeed, 
impossible to deny that he here gives way to his pe* 
culiar infirmity of expatiating upon what is vague, and 
wavering amidst a multitude of meanings. But, 
nevertheless, the work contains many essential hints 
for the comprehension of the sermon on the Mount 
His letters also, and those of Jerome, furnish impor* 
tant materials for the same purpose, as shall be shown 
at the several passages. 

To these commentators we have still to add, the 
unknown author of the Opus Imperfectum, a piece 
which was circulated under the name of Chrysostom, 
and is to be found in the 7th volume of the Mont- 
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faucon edition of his works. As Mont&ucon and 
others have shown, this author wrote his work in 
Latin, and must be placed at the period succeeding 
Theodosius. He is by no means destitute of value ; 
Erasmus designates him " eruditus et facundus," and 
there is much that is quite original in his exposition. 

II. PEBIOD OF TRX BXrOEMATION. 

Passing over such as Beza, Anselm, and others, 
who hang entirely upon Augustine, we turn at once 
to Erasmus. His annotations upon Matthew, in the 
6th vol. of the Crit. Sacr., afford many serviceable, 
and, at all events, original contributions in explication 
of the language of the discourse. His paraphrase is 
doubtless liable to the charge brought against it of 
old by Melancthon, that it is rather a ^|/f ^atfr;, and 
turns more upon hb own than his author's thoughts. 
The part that relates to the sermon on the Mount 
will, nevertheless, be read with pleasure, and repay 
the perusal with many an excellent statement of the 
meaning. 

Next to Erasmus we now mention Luther, whose ex- 
{^cation of the sermon is contained in the 7th volume 
of Walch's edition of his works. We here find, what 
cannot, in the strict sense of the word, be called a 
commentary, but rather 6/^/X/a/, or, as the Latins say, 
sermones, tractatus. Now, although in these there 
b a want of accurate determination of the verbal 
sense, and frequent long digressions, we still find, as is 
usual in this author, an astonishing talent for seizing 
and developing in a popular way the substance of the 
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precepts. On his explication of the sermon on the 
Mount, he himself laid some weight, because, as he 
said, this portion of holy writ is so oflen misunder- 
stood and perverted. 

Melancthon's Annotationes in £v. Matt, which he 
composed at an earlier date, t. «. in 1520, are brief, 
and scarcely fit for use. They are not to be found 
in the Wittenberg edition of his works, but their place 
is supplied by the Sermons of Froschel, for which 
Melancthou had prepared the matter, partly in plans, 
partly in finished discourses. 

With these two reformers we have yet to join 
from the sixteenth century, and the Lutheran church, 
Joach. Camerarius, Wolfg. Musculus, Erasni. Sarce- 
rius, Martin Chemnitz, and Aeg. Hunnius. Musculus' 
Commentary upon Matthew (1551) is fiill and theo- 
logiciftl ; Sarcerius' Scholia in Matt. (1538) solid and 
pertinent; Camerarius, as professor of philosophy, 
delivers in his Notatio Figurarum, &c scarcely any 
thing but philological remarks, generally weighty, but 
known in our times as irrelevant The most import- 
ant is Martin Chemnitz's great work, Harmonia 
Evangelica, +1586, (Hamb. 1704, 8 vols, fol.) This 
distinguished theologian was allowed to finbh only 
the seven first chapters of Matt. ; he found, however, 
as successor in the task, the no less able Polyc. 
Lyser, after whose decease, the twice interrupted 
work was completed by Joh. Gerhard. For the illus- 
tration it gives of the theological matter in the Gospel 
of Matthew, and particularly in the sermon on the 
Mount, this work eminently deserves recommenda- 
tion, and coutdns a boundless store of useful materials 
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for (he practical clergyman. Aeg. Hunnius flGOS, 
whose Commentary upon Matthew, was first published 
1708, and afterwards in his Thesaurus Evangelicus, by 
Peustking, 1706, belongs to those who convert exe- 
gesis into doctrinal discussion. The bulk of this com- 
mentary is taken up with the Loci Communes. 

But, to come to the reformed church, the first we 
have to mention is Zwingli, whose Annotations 
upon the New Testament, in the 4th vol. of the 
Zurich edition of his works, are, owing to their great 
rarity, little known in Germany. The praise given 
him by the author of the pre&ce, his faithful col- 
league Leo Juda, viz. that he had illustrated Scrip- 
ture mira cUiritate, breVitate ac simplidtate, parique 
diligentia dexteritate ac fide, even Richard Simon is 
disposed to concede (Hist, des Comment p. 729.). 
Any thing very superior he certainly does not pro- 
duce, but still he is frequently original in his con- 
ceptions. Far above his performance is to be rank- 
ed the Exposition annexed by Calvin to his Gospel 
Harmony, even although this work of the immortal 
reformer is just the one which did not obtain the last 
polish, and hence is less satisfactory than the rest. 
In point of grammatical criticism, Beza, as is well 
known, stands highest. With these masters from the 
reformed church, we have honourably to associate as 
expositors, first, Joh. Piscator, professor in Herbom 
f 1626, (Commentarii in omnes libros N. T. ed. tertia, 
1688), who unites accuracy in^ seizing the sense of 
the words with talent in developing the connection 
of the ideas ; secondly, Benedict Aretius f 1574, 
whose commentaries upon the N. T. are chiefly doc- 
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trinal, but, as may generally be said of the doctrinal 
commentaries that have issued from the reformed 
church, do not run out too much into digressions. The 
great master of the Hebrew tongue, Conrad Pellicanus 
f 1556, in the 6th vol. of his works, has likewise com* 
mented upon Matthew with brevity, and frequently 
makes pertinent observations. We possess a Catena, • 
collected principidly from the exegetical authors of 
this church by the contemporary of the Reformation^ 
Augustine Marloratus ; Novi Testam. Expoaitio Ca* 
thoUca Ecclesiastica, 1st £d. 1605. 

The more celebrated expositors of the Gospels 
from the Romish church, belong, for by far the most 
part, to the period subsequent to the Reformation. 
We name Faber Stapulensis, Vatablus, the Cardinal 
Ciyetan, Claiius, Zegerus, Salmero, Maidonatas, and 
Jansenius. The commentary of Maldonatus (-f 1589) 
is the only one eminently fit for use ; it is composed 
with comprehensive ^vdition, and no small acute- 
ness and originality. Next to him, Jansenius upon 
his Gospel Harmony, may likewise certainly be con* 
suited with profit.^ 

Ill THB SZVKNTEBVTH AVD FIRST HALF OF THE 

SIOUTEEirTR CEVTURT. 

From the seventeenth century we have to note as 
foremost, Erasmus Schmid, tl637, who, in the An- 
notations to his Translation of the New Testament, 
has delivered many remarks, which, for the time at 
which he lived, must be considered of high excel- 
lence, and Abraham Calov, in his Biblia iilustrata. 
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Descending to the first half of the eighteenth century, 
we have to specify the learned Christ. Wolf, whose 
Curae Philolog. CriticsB (1741), are known to be a 
collection of very multifarious and partly artificial 
explications ; the Observationes Sacrse ad £v. Matt. 
Lips. 17^0, of Gottfred Olearius, a work evincing 
exegetical talent and philological knowledge; the 
Gnomon N. T. (1st Ed. 1742) of Bengel, which 
abounds in ingenious and profound remark, often de* 
rived fi:om deep inward experience; and, in fine, 
Heumann's Exposition of the N. T., of which the 
1st vol. appeared in 1750. In the part which con- 
tains the three first Gospels, we by no means find 
the rich collection of materials which distinguishes 
the sequel. 

From the reformed church, we have first to men- 
tion the learned Exercitationes Evangel, of Abr. 
Scultetus •)-1625 (Amsterdam 1624), which relate 
chiefly to the first chapters, and present us with 
much useful matter ; moreover, the highly valuable 
Dubia Evangeiica, 8 vol. 1651, of the elder of the 
two celebrated Spanheims f 1649. Upon this work, 
Hottinger has pronounced: Quod si in universum 
contextum sacrum (dubia ilia) dari potuissent, nihil 
in hoc studiorum genere desiderari ampHus potuisse. 
It handles, with equal erudition, ingenuity, and con- 
ciseness of expression, all the doctrinal difficulties 
which the perusal of the Gospels suggest. It ex- 
tends, to be sure, no farther than to the middle of 
the fifiii chapter of Matthew, but contains a very 
great deal of useful matter for the exposition of the 
first part of the sermon on the Mount. In the church 
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of Holland, Cocceius deserves to be noticed. His 
commentary upon Matthew, in the 4th vol. of his 
Opera Omnia, is concise, free from digressions upon 
doctrine, and exhibits erudition and judgment From 
the French reformed church, we must particu- 
larize as valuable, especially for a knowledge of the 
fathers, the Remarques Philologiques et Critiques sur 
le Nouvean Testament of Beausobre, (La Haye 
1742,) which form a third part to the translation of the 
New Testament, by the same author and Len&nt ; 
they contain, however, much that is unprofitable. 
The work of Hammond is what principally deserves 
notice among the productions which have emanated 
from the church of England ; it first acquired value, 
however, as is notorious, from the learned annota- 
tions of Clericus. Besides those mentioned, the re- 
formed church possessed at thb era, other learned 
philologists, who, by their Animadversianes, principally 
collected in the Critici Sacri, have difl^ed light upon 
many passages of the sermon, viz. Jacob and Lewis 
Capellus, Drusius, Lewis de Dieu, and Price. Price's 
by no means trivial Commentarii in varios N. T. 
Ubros, appeared 1660 in London, and have been re- 
ceived into the fifth vol. of the Frankfort edition of 
the Critici Sacri. The Myrothecium Evang. (Sau* 
mur, 1667) of John Camero, who shews himself else- 
where an able expositor, contains little of importance 
upon the sermon on the Mount. On the other hand, 
however, peculiar notice is due to the Horse He- 
braicae Talmudicse of Lightfoot, and to the work of 
his continuator Schottgen, under the same title. The 
last exegetical author of the reformed church of this 
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age is Jac Eisner, whose Commentarius Critico*phw 
lologicus in £v. Mat. was edited by Stosch, Utrecht, 
1767. It is a work by no means to be overlooked, 
uniting pious sentiment with very copious erudition^ 
and tolerable liberality of judgment. 

We have still to notice in this period, to which 
they mostly belong, the Socinian and Arminian in- 
terpreters. Faustus Socinus, has left us an unfinished 
set of lectures upon Matthew ; it goes as &r as the 
sixth chapter, and is to be found in the 1st vol. of the 
Biblia Fratrum Polon. ; Crell's Commentary on Mat- 
thew, reaches only to the commencement of the fifth 
chapter, but the Sd vol. of that Biblia Fratrum Polon. 
ccmtains a complete Commentary upon the same 
Evangelist, by Wolzogen. The productions both of 
Socinus, and of Wolzogen, are superficial, of the lat- 
ter Grotius has made diligent use. We have, besides, 
to name Przipcow's Cogitationes ad initium Ev. Mat. 
in the 9th vol. of the work to which we have twice 
referred. Grotius* Commentary upon the Gospels^ 
is well known to abound in multifarious erudition and 
original and valuable remark. His numerous quota- 
tions of parallel passages ft^om the classics, however, 
not only give no help to understand the sayings of 
Christ, but, by their merely apparent resemblance, 
fi*equently lead astray. We also possess from Simon 
Episcopius, the laborious explorer of Scripture, a 
commentary upon Matthew, contained in the 2d vol. 
of his Opera ; in date, it is the last of his labours in 
this field, and was only carried by himself to the 
twenty-fourth chapter ; Limborch has pronounced it 
the most finished of his exegetical works. Episco*- 
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pius, here also shews his powers of original reflection. 
The work, however, seems never to have received 
the last polish, and the exposition is often wavering and 
incomplete. In W'etstein's collections, the parallels 
that turn upon the matter, are inferior in utility to 
those that turn upon the words. 

IV. FBOM THE MIDDLE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTTTRT 
TO THE PRESENT DAT. 

In this later era, no great number of important 
works upon Matthew have been produced. It is 
well known of what character are the commentaries 
of J. G. Rosenmiiller, Paulus, Kuinoel, Henneberg, 
and Fritzsche. The last which have appeared, are the 
Exposition of the Synopsis in the 1st part of Olshau- 
sen's work, and that in H. A. B. Meyer's Commen- 
tary upon the New Testament, P. 1st, 1832. In the 
explanation of words, the latter principally follows 
Fritzsche, although without slavish dependence ; he 
has done nothing to illustrate the religious meaning. 
In this respect, Olshausen, as is known, has earned 
for himself distinguished merit. With laudable in- 
dependence, rare ingenuity, and great fertility of 
thought and sentiment, he has expounded the Gos- 
pels, casting an interest over all, and light upon many 
parts. Among the rest, the sermon on the Mount 
is much indebted to his exposition. The numerous 
writers of observations need only be incidentally re- 
membered, such e. ff, as, Krebs, Kypke, Eisner and 
others. Of modern interpreters in the Romish church, 
we may name Mat. Gratz (1821,) whose work is de- 
void, not indeed of learning, but in a high degree of 
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intellect and taste, and Kistemacher, whose annota- 
tions, although they contain scarcely any thing new, 
contain generally what is good. 

These later times have also produced several sepa- 
rate treatises on the character of the sermon on the 
Mount ; none of which, however, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Rau's, advance the exegesis of the 
subject. The principal writings of this kind are the 
following : 1st. Jehnichen, de Consilio, quod Jesus in 
oratione, quee dicitur montana, secutus est. Witteb. 
17B6. The author looks upon the discourse as a 
connected whole. 2d. Pott, de Natura atque indole 
orationis montanse. Helmst. 1789. dd. Oertel, de 
Oratione lesu montana ej usque consilio. Witteb. 
1802. A poor essay upon the time, place, and plan 
of the sermon. 4th. Rau, Untersuchung die wahre 
Ansicht der Bergpredigt betrefFend. Erlangen, 1805. 
For ,the most part, these investigations are employed 
in shewing that the discourse was not addressed to 
the Apostles alone. 5th. Grosse, de Consilio quod 
Christus in oratione montana secutus sit. Gott. 1818. 
A very weak attempt to trace a train of thought in 
the sermon. 6th, Jentzen, de Indole ac ratione ora- 
tionis montanse. Lubecse, 1819. A somewhat better, 
but still feeble attempt, of the same kind. Here also 
is the place to notice the work, already named at p. 31, 
of the Dutchman Ferf. It is principally taken 
up with Evanson's doubts about the authenticity of 
Matthew, and seeks to overthrow them as far as they 
affect his theme. He handles, however, many other 
points suitable for an introduction to the sermon on 

F 
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tbe Mount It must be added, that thia, like maoy 
of the dissertations of Dutchmen, is filled with a yast 
quantity of weak unprofitable stujQT. 

A list of the principal treatises upon single sayings 
of the sermon, will be given at the end of the work. 
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CHAPTER V. 



INTRODUCTION. 



We first call up the external drcumstances ander 
which the discourse was delivered. 

With respect to the multitudes which we here find 
congregated, partly from distant regions, the favourite 
way in modern times is to imagine them composed 
of caravans, travelling to a festival in Jerusalem, or 
already upon theff return from that metropolis. But 
there is no foundation for this supposition in the 
words of the text, at least ; What then should the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem and Jndea be doing in this cor- 
ner of the land? The Evangelist seems to assign, as the 
cause of the gathering of the multitudes, the fame of 
Christ's miraculous powers, which had penetrated as 
fiur as Syria (c. iv. 24.). If, however, some addi- 
tional reason be required for such a concourse of 
people from all parts of Judea in this quarter, let it 
be remembered, that Capernaum, a principal depot 
for the commerce of the Syrian caravans, was situate 
upon the Via Maris, along the sides of which nume- 
rous cisterns, hewn in the rock, and visible at the pre- 
sent day, are monuments of the prodigious traffic by 
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which it was anciently enlivened.* So that, apart 
from oup Saviour's power of working miracles, we 
have a sufficient reason for there being in this neigh- 
bourhood a stirring concourse of both foreigners and 
natives from all parts of Palestine.*^ 

Christ's object in ascending the monntiun was, as 
we learn from Luke, that, withdrawn from the great 
multitudes of people, he might spend the night 
in undisturbed converse with God. The name 
of the mountain is not mentioned, and yet the 
definite article is used. This led Storr, Kuinol, 
Gratz, and others, after the example of several an- 
cients, to suppose that the definite is here put for the 
indefinite article.* Ewald and Viner, in Simons' 
Lexicon Hebr. s. 1. 21 have shewn, that in the Hebrew, 
such a substitution does not take place ; although one 
would not flatly deny, as the latter, in his N. T. Gram- 
matik, s. 96, has done, that in any language the deter- 
minate sense of the articulus definitus ever can 
disappear, seeing that the status emphaticus in the 
Aramaic dialects is a proof of the contrary. Since 
Viner's time, expositors have regarded the rh o^og as 
indicating a particular mountain, with which it is pre- 
supposed that the reader is acquainted ; according as 

a Ritter'8 Krdkuiide, ii. 390. 

^ On this subject there is a treatise by Less : De Galilsa 
opportune Servat. Miracul. Theatro. Opusc. T. ii. 

* Cocceius, who here explains the article in the same way, 
wished also to have recourse to the expedient at Is. vii. 1(>, 
in the word ■Q^jn* whereby the direct application to the 
Messiah is most easily vindicated ; although certainly in total 
contradiction to the context. 
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Dr. Fritzshe expresses it : ascendit montem quern 
nostis. We most remember, however, that Matthew 
has not mentioned, and Luke as little, in what part 
of Gsdilee Jesus then was ; and should it be replied, 
that this is afterwards stated, Matt. yiii. 5, Luke vii. 
1, the answer is very unsatisfactory, seeing that the 
reader, when perusing the commencement, cannot 
possibly anticipate what follows after three or four 
pages. Besides, the manner in which avs^ni ^i rh l^og 
elsewhere occurs, is also such as to leave us totally 
uncertain with respect to the place where it happened. 
Nor is this the case merely in Matthew, against whom 
it might be made the ground of a fresh charge of 
want of particularity, but in Luke ix. 28, in Mark iii. 
13, and even in John vi. 3 and 15. Might it not, 
therefore, be more correct to say, that the article in 
these instances indicates the genus, as elsewhere, rob 
6fij, Matt, xviii. 12 ? Like "in in Hebrew, so like- 
wise is rh l^g used in the sense of n h^itvii. The LXX. 
sometimes employ the latter. Gen. xiv. 10, Deut. ii. 
37, Josh. ii. 16, sometimes the former. Gen. xix. 17, 
19, 30 ; xxxi. 23, 25 ; xxxvi. 8, 9. The expression 
would then have the same kind of indefinitude as 
perchance the Jv raiti s§rifiotg in Luke v. 16. It ap- 
pears to me, in short, that in this passage we must 
still conceive as if the definite were used in place of 
the indefinite article. To understand it as signifying 
generally the hilly countrt/y may also be the more 
readily done, when we consider that the mountains of 
these regions everywhere take the form of flat up- 
lands, and especially since the sea of Tiberias is en- 
closed as in a basin by the surrounding heights. Ac- 
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oordingly, wlien we read rh opo^ in the gospels, wc 
must think sometimes only iodeierminately of the 
uplands, sometimes, again, of a partioalar inoun* 
tain among thera. Now, in this -pBtuage^ we may, 
with perfect propriety, understand the very mountain 
which is pointed out by tradition as the scene of the 
sermon. The reports of travellers have made ns snf- 
ficiently aeqaainted with the situation and environs 
of Capernoam, to enable us to Ibrm a confident judg- 
ment with respect to that tradition. Foe while the 
gay scenes of lustory pass in ceaseless change over 
the face of a eoicntry, the forms of nature remain 
standing immutable spectators, and it is an unspeak- 
ably delightful feeling to recognise in and upon these, 
the distinctive marios of ages that have long since gone' 
by. To determine the situation of Capernaum, the 
data furnished by Joeephus, Adamnanus, and Bonila- 
ciufi, and which are collected by Bachi^e) * those 
of Brocardus,^ and the Count of Solms,'' amply stt€5ce« 
Of the two last, the former in 1^63, and the latter in 
1483, still found the remains of Capernaum, whereas 
Korte in 1737 could no more perceive even the rub- 
bish. By combining the different accounts, it ap- 
pears, that the city must have been situate almoat 
at the northern extremity of the sea of Galilee^ whore, 
in Grimm's map of Palestine, it is, in point of fact, 
laid down. Near this place, by Brocaid's account, 
about a German mile distant from the village, which, 
in his tim^e, bore the name of Capernaum, rises the 

«ir. 4. p. 186. kP. 858. 

• P. 122 of the Nurnberger Rdsabuch. 1669. 
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mountain to which tradition points as the place where 
the sermon was deliyerecL It has beea most accurately 
described by Pococke,* Korte,*> and Stephan Schulz. « 
When seen from the south, it appears to be a long low 
hill, with two elerations upon the eastern and western 
sides, from which drcumstance, it is to this day call* 
ed the ffcrtu of Hmttm^ a village which lies at the 
western foot of it, among beantifiil gardens of lemon 
and orange trees. The summit of the eastern hdght 
is nineteen paces long and sixteen broad, and about 
the c^itre, on a somewhat elevated spot, is the foun« 
dation of a little church, marking the place upon 
which our Saviour b said to have stood. << It b cer- 
tain," says Korte, «<that the mountain b very suitable 
for the delivery of a sermon ; its summit b moderately 
flattened^ and takes the form of a basin, and the sides 
havea gentle slope, and are all around calculated to serve 
asa pulpit, andsittingplacefor alarge audience.'' Now, 
if we are to understand that the sermon was delivered 
not merely among the uplands in general, but really 
upon a mountain, then, considering that, with the ex- 
ception of Tabor, situated fifteen miles to the south, no 
other single mountain b to be found in the district, and^ 
at the same time, that its projdmity to Capernaum, and 
shape, make it convenient for the purpose, there b no- 
thing that can be objected to the tradition, which sup- 
. poses thb mountain to have been the one on which 
our Saviour spoke. 

We have still an additional circumstance to state, 
which makes us certain that the mountain stands near 

* II. § 92. ^ Reise ins Oelobte Land. s. 308. 

* Lsitnngendei HSehsten, Th. ▼. s. 198. 
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the position of the ancient Capernaum. Jose- 
phus* speaks of a copious fountain which was like- 
wise called MLfxApctoOfA, and beautifully watered this dis- 
trict of Galilee. Now Brocardus*' makes mention of a 
lively spring which rises at no great distance from the 
sea in the mountain of the beatitudes.^ Accordingly, 
when Luke tells us, that coming down fi*om the 
mountain, Jesus stood upon a r^o; 'nbtvog, where the 
multitudes also took their station, we must not under- 
stand the plain close to the city (rh indm^ ij ^rsd/v^), 
but, as the r&irog implies, some more level spot on that 
side of the mountain, where, books of travels in- 

A De Bello Judaico, Lib. iii. c 10, § 8. 

^ P. 858 des Nurnberger Reissbuchs. 

* That we can thus, in the Ticinity of the ancient Caper- 
naum, point to a mountain convenient for the delivery of the 
discoiine, may appear a trivial circumstance. ^ It is not, how- 
ever, deiftitute of all wdght, but- seems so only in oompariwm 
with the more important circumstances which confirm the 
historical character of the sacred narrative. Supposing it 
could be shewn, that the environs of Capernaum were not at 
all hilly, and that no single mountain existed in the neigh- 
bourhood, would not this fact greatly strengthen the sus- 
picion entertained of the historical truth of the Gospel? 
Whatever tends to shew, that the Evangelist, even in minute 
and trifling details, coincides so perfectly with history, is of 
so much the greater consequence in the present age, when 
so many attempts are made to convert the Oospel narra- 
tives in general, and that of Matthew in particular, into a 
dark and random compihition of traditions. How, for in- 
stance, can Schleiermacher assert ? (Studien und Kritikeu, 
1832, IV. s. 746.) : '* The mountain which Matthew here 
makes Christ ascend, we can only seek in the whole country 
of Galilee,*' whereas we have seen that the locality of Caper- 
naum exactly agrees with the statement of the Evangelist. 
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form us, the declivity is not steep. The traveDers of 
so early a date as the thirteenth and fourteenth cen* 
turies, concur with those of more modem times, in 
saying, that it is covered, in many parts, with a rich 
herbage ; and as we are told, in Mark vi. 39, John 
vL 10, that the multitude sat down upon the grass^ 
they did the same here.* 

The time of day when the sermon was delivered, 
we learn from Luke ; it was . the early morning. 
And now let us try to figure to ourselves the charms 
of this Galilean landscape, o'er-canopied by an oriental 
sky, in ordcir to reproduce, while we are reading 
them, the same impression which was made by the 
words when tbey were heard. 

While, on every other occasion, during his abode 
upon earth, the Son of God preferred the unostenta- 
tious and obscure, he seems to have selected the 
most beautiful and enchanting spot in nature, as the 
temple in which to open his ministry. Travellers are 
wont to liken the mountain scenery of Galilee to the 
finest in their native lands, the Swede Hasselquist to 



* When Kaiser, in his Synoptical Arrangement of the 
Gospels, p. 83, and afterwards in his Commentarius quo lin- 
ga» AramaicsB usus, ad judicanda et interpretanda plura, 
N. T. loca defenditur. Norimb. 1831, p. 8, tries to explain 
the viift ^ilifh by the Chaklaic K^^Stt^ the dechvityy plmti, it 
is difficult to perceive why recourse should be had to the 
Chaldaic, considering that the Greek word likewise signifies 
a level place. Certainly, however, the term does not here in- 
dicate the foot of the mountain, for in that case no particular 
vi^»f would be mentioned, « itt^Uv would have been used, et 
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East Gotkland, and Oarke, the Engliftbrnan, to the 
romantic dales of Kent and Surrey. The environs of 
the Galilean sea hare been compared vith the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva. This is ssdd in the present 
day, when the weight of the Turkish sceptre, like 
the curse of heaven, oppresses that once blooming 
land. What then must it have been when the Sa- 
viour of the world made it the scene of his presence! 
Even Josephus, in speaking of Galilee, lises into a 
poetical mood. «« Marvellous," he says,* " for na- 
tural beauty is the country around the Sea of Genne* 
saret Such is the fertility of the soil, that it pro- 
duces, spontaneously, all shrubs. But, besides this, the 
husbandmen have planted the most various sorts, for 
there is none which the temperature of the climate does 
not suit. In other regions the nut tree requires cold, 
but there it grows in the richest luxuriance ; there 
also flourishes the palm, though usually it delights in 
heat, and there, side by side, the fig and olive, which 
agree with a milder air. There seems to be an emu- 
lation in nature endeavouring to bring together the 
contending parties. The seasons also carry on a 
beautiful rivalry, each struggling with the other for 
the possession of the land." But, charming above all 
must be the beauty of the region where it presents 
itself in one view, precisely at the spot on which our 
Saviour delivered his discourse. Korte informs us, 
that the mountain, standing as it does apart, com- 
mands the same prospect which is seen from Tabor. 
Far off the rich and blooming landscape of Galilee ; 

• De Bello Jud»o, iii. 108. 
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to the north, the snow-crowned Hennon; to the 
west, the woody CarmeL Maundrel even saw from 
Tabor the Mediterranean* At the distance of a 
stone-cast the cheerful sea of Galilee, encircled with 
mountain and forest. Add to the picture, the cloud* 
less sky of southern regions and the solemn silence 
of the early mom.* <^ The whole scene," says Hess, 
'< is of a character iamiliar and grave, attractive and 
dignified. The clear sky above him, and the rand 
district around, formed a natufal temple. No syna- 
gogue, not even the temple of the metropolis itself 
could make so deep and solemn an impression. 
There were to be seen here none of the formalities 
which would have accompanied the oidinary lecture 
of a Jewish teacher. He sat down upon the risings 
ground, and, fixing his eyes on the disciples, who 
stood next to hun, began, * Blessed are the poor in 
spirit.'" 

We must likewise, however, advert to the ex- 
pectations which the assembled audience brought 
along with them, in order both to conceive fiilly the 
impression produced by the discourse, and to compre^ 
bend the reasons why our Saviour selects the topics 
which form the subject of it. It was spoken about the 
commencement of his mihistry. As we learn from 
many passages, he had never decidedly announced 

a The emotioDS of a warm adorer of Christ upon this spot, 
as evening darkened around him, under a deep impression of 
the beauties of nature, and remembering the words that once 
were beard at the place, have been described by the English 
traveller Wilson. Travels in the Holy Land, 3d Ed., 1831, 
ii. p. 6. 
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himself before the multitude as the promised Mes* 
sias, although, on the other hand, he had re- 
peatedly hinted this, and even, under certain cir- 
cumstances, avowed it. Now here we cannot mis- 
take the intention to disclose who he was, to such as 
uprightly longed for the promised Saviour, and, at the 
same time, to keep himself concealed from the rude 
mass of the people, who were so much inclined to 
gratify, by means of him, their impure hopes (John vi. 
15). From the strained expectations, not only cherish- 
ed, at the time, by the Jews, but which, as Tacitus 
bears witness, issuing from among them, prevailed over 
the whole East, that the ssdvation, promised by the 
prophets, was soon to dawn ; from the manifold allusions 
which Christ himself had made, and the miracles he had 
performed, it could not but happen that some must 
have seen in him the promised Messias, (John vi. 14 ; 
▼ii. 41,) others, at the least, a wonderful messenger 
of God. There would be few who Ibtened to him 
merely as an ordinary scribe. The whole charac- 
ter of the sermon, and such particular sayings as v. 17, 
vii. 21, 22, plainly intimated that one greater than 
the common teachers here spoke. Nor does the 
audience at the close belie this impression (vii. 28, 
29.). Now these lofty anticipations, which the bulk of 
his hearers brought along with them, operated also 
upon Jesus in determining the substance of his dis- 
course. He embraced the opportunity here offered, 
to pourtray, in contrast with the carnal and revolu- 
tionary views and expectations of many, the nature 
of his kingdom, and the character of its members. 
It was this which induced him to commence the dis- 
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course as he did; this was the reason of his inti- 
matiDg, with so much emphasis, that he was not come 
forcibly to subvert the old covenant (v. 17, 18), but, 
in opposition to a false libertinism, to establish a spi- 
ritual yet far stricter bond than that of the ancient 

GENERAL VIEW OF V. 3 — 12. 

At the outset, the discourse comes, on the one 
hand, into sharp collision with carnal views and 
expectations, and, ob the other, pourtrays, in the 
most beautiful and definite manner, the peculiarity of 
the new, compared ' with the old covenant. The 
Saviour here, in accordance with so many other pas- 
sages, announces himself, not chiefly in the charac- 
ter of a lawgiver or a judge, but as One come to be- 
stow blessedness, and that upon those who build no hope 
upon themselves. The singularity of this introduc- 
tion induced many, even in the ancient church, and 
has again in modem times, as we mentioned in the 
note p. 31, induced Stier to regard the sermon on the 
Mount as a sort of antistrophe to the giving of the 
law on Sinai ; its centre and heart being the Lord's 
Prayer in the sixth chapter. This supposition, how- 
ever, is destitute of suflicient basis, inasmuch as the 
Lord's Prayer, in the place it occupies, is only inci- 
dentally introduced, and has no influence upon the 
train of thought that runs through the discourse. 
The pith of our Lord's sermon is more to be consider- 
ed as consisting, like the other, in legislation, so that, 
as the spiritual code of the Christian, it rather forms 
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an actual parallel to the'^promulgatioii of the Sinaiiic 
law, with hot one exceptio% involved in the nature 
of New Testament l^pslation, viz. that it la in- 
troduced by pronouncing those blessed who feel 
their own impotence^ and» in so far, involves a refer- 
ence to that source of the Christian's strength, which, 
is more distinctly made known to us in other pas- 
sages. Even for this reason, therefore, the beati- 
tudes must not be parallelized with the blessing which, 
akuig with the curses, accompanied the legislation of 
Sinai (Dent xxvii.); against which, moreover, the 
*]11^ there also speaks, seeing that fiaxd^ can- 
not be regarded aa its transktion, bnt occurs 
twenty-five tbootes in the Psalms, as the translation 

ofntw*. 

The bealitades form, as we said, in the first in- 
stance, aa antithesia to the carnal expectations of a 
Messiah. We must not, however, regard this tempo- 
rary and local rdlerenee, as exhausting their meaning ;* 
For the dedarationa here uttered by Jesus, delineate, 

^ One of the most faithfol adherents of Semler, in the prac- 
tice of limiting to the time and place, when and where they 
were pronounced, the saying^ of the New Testament, was 
Eichhom. In a passage of the Allgemeine Bibliothek, he com* 
plains that a too comprehensive sense is given to them, and 
with great naivety remarks, that this circumstance, so unfa- 
vourable for exegesis, would never cease, as long as ministers 
were forced to preach from texts of Scripture, which obliged 
them always to handle the sayings of Christ as applicable to 
our, and to all times. The professor of exegesis, however, for- 
got, that had it not been for this circumstance, so disadvan. 
tageons for the science he professes, never would chairs for pro^ 
feasors qf exegesis been instituted at all. 
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in the order of its suocessive stages^ the devdopment 
of spiritual life. Tnie^ that Christian rirtue is but oiiey 
^od that) in the germ of the rdigious life, all the Tirtoes 
lie comprised^ so that ^ the various clusters of the vine 
which the heavenly Father plants in beHevers,"* must 
ev&r be co-existing ; still, however, one ripens earlier 
thaa another, and in so &r we may say, that sjHritiial 
life brings, in its different stages, different virtues to 
maturity. The first in date is the consciousness of in 
ward poverty^ of a want of the spirit ; from this there 
emanates the pain of a seiue ofpuiU and imperfBcHanf 
and that gives birth to a disposition of humbk meek* 
nesSf and the desire after righteousness* In propor- 
tion as this desire is satisfied, and a man has obtained 
forgiveness, a compassumate love for others is awaken- 
ed in his heart, he beoomes pure from his sin^ and en- 
deavours tt> impart to his brethren the peace which him-- 
tdf has acquired. But the world does not understand 
his aim, and, th^efore, Christ adds, that those 
peacemakers, — ^here represented as now possessed 
of righteousness — are misunderstood and reviled 
for the righteousness of the kii^dom of heaven, 
and for his sake. Thus in this introduction, the clauses 
are finely linked, each to the other ; there is also har- 
mony in the number of the beatitudes, for the condi- 



• A beantiltti figure, whUAi Origen emi^ys ia speaking of 
the yirtaes here recommended.....^-3asiUu8, in allusion to them, 
says : T^oi » xivlwaf rats vZaif, hot iXXu<pfii9rof. (The book, 
however, which we shall often quote, is, as we may here ob. 
swve, spurious. See Combe&sius and Gamier in Pr»f. ad 
T. II. Opp.) 
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tion of the citizen of the Messiah's kingdom is de- 
scribed in the sacred number seven ; the persecution 
delineated in the last two, which are properly but 
one, being, as^the /cmcxo^/o/ hn of the latter shews, no- 
thing more than a supplement. 

The promises correspond with the character of the 
receivers: To the poor is held out, the possession 
of a kingdom ; to mourners, comfort ; to the suffering 
meek, lordship ; to the hungry^ the supply of their 
wants ; to the merciful, mercy ; to those the eye of 
whose heart is pure, the vision of the Lohy One ; and 
to promoters of peace, the recognition of their resem- 
blance to God. All these various blessings we may 
likewise call different clusters on the one vine of the 
heavenly kingdom. That they form a climax, as 
Menken, for instance, imagined,* we cannot say. 
Were that the case, << their's is the kingdom of hea- 
ven," would not be repeated in v. 10, on which ac- 
count, some propose to read : ort avro/ iffovrat tsXb/oi. 
For even although the preceding heptad be considered 
as a whole, and v. 10 as supplementary, we should 
still expect, that a higher degree of blessedness would 
be promised to those who are persecuted for righ- 
teousness sake, than to the spiritually poor; more- 
over, the promise of v. 7, would precede that of v. 6, 
and that of v. 8, undoubtedly be the last. In general, 
however, we must view these promises, as stating 
what falls as a portion to every virtue, when attaining 
completion, it embraces all the rest; and thus no 
beatitude, taken by itself, has properly any validity. 

* Betrachtangen Ueber den MatthsBus. Bremen, 1822, i. 
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We have still to call attention to the similarity of the 
way in which the Saviour here announces himself, to 
that employed in the synagogue of Nazareth, Luke ir. 
18. He there opens the book of Isaias at the place Ixi. 
1, and declares that it was fulfilled in him. Here, in 
Uke manner, ver. 3 relates to the first, and ver. 4 to the 
second of that . sixty-first chapter. The sermon is 
throughout rich in Old Testament allusions. Ferf, in his 
Specimen^ has made a collection of these, though it is 
not complete. The choice of this diction, was, doubt- 
less, proper for the occasion. How much more at- 
tentive must the people have been, when the sacred 
words, with which they were familiar, sounded in 
their ears ; and if our Saviour expounded them spi- 
ritually, how much more deeply must the listeners 
have been guided into the comprehension of the Old 
Testament! Chrysostom: oMh ruv (fuvr^optov avroT: 



V. 2. I shall here make a single observation upon 
the words dvotym r^ (Srhfia^ as, in modern times, 
it has been made the subject of discussion. From a 
very early period, an emphasis was sought and dis- 
covered in this phrase. Chrysostom, — ^with reference 
to the ld/dao%sy, which immediately follows — asserts 
that the Evangelist thereby meant to intimate that even 
the silence of Christ was a lesson. Luther connects 



* P. 56. 

^ He weaves his discourse out of sentences familiar to them 
from their infancy, that it might not seem altogether the voice 
of a stranger. 

O 
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with it the threrfold rule, which he elflewhere lays 
down for the preacher. « Come boldly forward, 
open your mouth, soon conclude," and explains the 
opemng of the moutk to mean a fearless and intrepid 
style of preaching. ^' Out with it bluntly,; let none be 
respected or spared) whom or whatsoever the word 
may strike." With perliaps the exception of Besaa, 
almost all have understood it as laying an emphasis 
upon the edi^^sv. which follows, making that ex- 
pressive, as most, with Luther, think, of a loud and 
undaunted way of bearing testimony or teachings 
some also, however, of a discourse in a lohy style, and 
of considerable length. There, likewise, arose a dis- 
pute between the Hebraists, and Purists, as to whe* 
ther the expression was, what Beza, Vorstius, and 
Gatacker deemed it, a Hebraism, or ought rather to be 
considered classical Georgi, in his Vindiciae N. T.* 
produced instances of even prose authors, such as 
Isocrates and Demosthenes, using Xus/v rh <fr6/ia in the 
same way ; and Balth. Stolberg shewed, that so like- 
wise do ^scbylus and Sophoc]es, oKysiv and sx)Jniv 
rh crofud. Modera exegetioal author^ e. g. Rosen* 
miiller, Schleusner, and Kuinol, looked upon the 
•phrase as a pleonasm. The latest, viz. Dr. Fritzsehe, 
Wahl, and Meyer, refusing to subscribe to dther 
opinion, tell us that the expression occurs in a two^ 
fold way. In a number of passages, it means diduf 
cere os ad loquendum, and describes with the graphic 
particularity of oriental nations, that which precedes 
the act of speaking ; in another set of passages, it sig- 

• L. iii. c. 4. § 45. 
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Bifies nerthier more nor le»thaaikto ipeak. Tins a»» 
sertioo, however^ carrie» l^e matter taas extveEW, and 
coDseqiicfiitly becomes'iiicorrect. Would it be poesiUe^ 
in eveiy place where tXs/s or tkn stands, to superadd 
the dro/§«g r^ <rr($/CM» ? Certainly not. It rather ap« 
pears that this miovteneBs c^desenptionis introduced^ 
vhen «ofemm^ is^to be giv«a to the expression^ and 
so imparts a degree of emphasis' tc the Xt^s/t^ • which 
the following passages shew, Job. iii. 1; xxxii. 20. 
Acts viii. 35~; x.- 34. Moreoyei^ in the passages 
where' di(»#7«/iir^4^cM( doe» nothing more^tban stand, 
as they tfansik^ instead of ^Jsym, the same thing, at 
least in most cases, takes place ; it would sound ridt^ 
culous i^>ateyeiy trivial expvessiony itM^stat r^ €r6fAm 
should be substituted for Xl^s/v. And, to say the truth, 
it can nerer be denied that the phrase fr^qu^ntly de- 
notes speakinff ahud^ and therewith, as Luther took 
it up^ ctmfidentfy ; Prov. xxxi. 8, 9. Ezek. iiL 27 ; 
xxxiiL 22. Ecclesiasticus xv. 5; xx. 14; xxiv. 2. 2 
Cor. vi. 11. Compare !& Iviii. 1, pi*l2 K"1p> 
which likewise signifies & bold address. In all the 
passages we have quoted, there stands ^9 HnS)* An 
emphasis of a difl^ent kind lies in the phrase 
^ TXXQ' This originally denoted, in like manner, 
no more than i<!H)penrthemoudi ; but it came at last 
to mean, par excellence^ thoughdess and imprudent 
speaking. As regards our present passage, there 
seems to be a superior correctness in the observation 
of Pellicanus, that the woi^ag rh (SrS/ba prepares us hr 
a discourse of considerable length, with which the 
idea of solemnity is also connected. 

V. 3d. In this verse we have first to attend to the 
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constniction. It has been proposed by Olearius^ 
who is often very peculiar in his expositions, to unite 
the dative rf ^ihfiwrty as a more precise definition, 
with fiaxdpou This construction has also been 
adopted by Wetstein,* Heumann, Michaqlis and 
Paulus. Knapp has been the foremost to declare 
against it, and with a full statement of the grounds. 
The most obvious objection arises from the position 
of the words. Why is rfp lenhfiaTt deferred? This 
these interpreters attempt to vindicate, by saying 
that we have here a literal translation of the original 
phrase used by the Saviour. Now Knapp will not 
concede that, as some of his Reviewers were of 
opinion, Christ could have said IT)*) D'^'^^VH "^llt^K- 
If, however, we affix the pronoun to TTDt and 
make it Orn*1> nothing can be objected to this accus. 
absolutus. But unquestionably, if such were the 
Hebrew words pronounced at first, the Evangelist 
has translated them very ambiguously. Besides, we 
have to take into consideration: 1. That the pro- 
posed construction destroys the symmetry of the 
beatitude, as compared with the rest : 2. That the 
following beatitudes would ill assort with it, if this 
treated of bodily poverty : 3. The xada^ol rji TLo^hk^ 
of ver. 8, suggests here the usual construction. In- 
deed, never would this construction, which not a 
vngle translator or expositor of ancient times has 

A Wetotein, however, differs from the rest in interpreting 
wvivfim to mean the Spirit of God ; so that rf rvit/^n is here 
dat. judicantis, as e.g. in Greek its i^«i (Matthiae, Gr. Gramm. 
2d. ed. § 388)=ii'«i«'i0» roZ iruvftargf r«v Oift;, rev itHv/imT§s rni 
i.Xnht»ti Blessed in the judgment of God, 
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adopted, have been fallen upon, if it had not been deem* 
ed necessary to bring Luke, who has but fjMxa,9ioi 0/ 
vToi^oty into concord with Matthew.* For the same 
reason Olearius took the 0/ vrru^os in our text as the 
vocative, and the pronoun of the third person aurw 
in the sense of ufiuv. But if in another, and hr 
easier way, we can bring about an agreement be- 
tween the two Evangelists, there is no reason for 
having recourse to the forced construction in question. 
We turn then to the explanation of irrea^oi rtp 
miifiMTiy which, in every successive century, we find 
to have been taken up in numberless different mo- 
difications of meaning. We may divide the exposi- 
tions into three classes. The first refers the words 
to bodily^ the second to spiritualy poverty ; the third 
seeks to conjoin both. The application to bodUy 
poverty, is brought forward in the most pointed way 
by those expositors of the Romish church, who view 
this saying in connection with Mat. xix. 21, and 
several other passages, as a consilium evangelicum 
paupertatis voluntariae. In this case, the word irnZiia 
is taken, as Maldonatus does, at once in the sense 
of voluntas ; and, in proof of that, an appeal is made 
to Mat. xxvi. 41 ; Rom. i. 9 ; 1 Cor. vii, 34 ; Eph. 

* Another motive certainly operated in the case of Dr. 
Paulus, and that characterizes so strongly the spirit which 
prevailed at the commencement of the present century; — and, 
alas ! to many that past is still the present — ^that we must 
not omit the passage in which it is expressed. ^^ If Jesus," he 
says, "had annexed ry TnufMtrt to •/ trrtjx^h then must ^^ 
f]^*^ have signified inward sufferers, the sad at heart. But 
that is what Jesus, the cheeiyul promoter ofmirihy never could 
have thought of wishing his disciples to be.** 
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iy. 3. This-iexfiiaiiatiQn finds rapport in' the aocient 
church. JeroBie expounds: Qui propter spintum 
Bmetum vokmtate sunt pauperes ; «nd Basils although 
iii«Bod»r place heseems to interpret the words dif* 
ferently,' says in the Homily** to Ps..xxxiii. 5; Owx 
«/i/ ifrafirvsn) ^ wrdjyritaf dXX' ^ in, iv^oau^saieos xard riv 

fMt rfi- ^ngiovgkff <rXsovfxr/«»raiio/ ds rff ^oaei^ufst rv/- 

rmJiKttOrou. Twrwg xai 6 xh^iog /boxM^^s/XeTur fuxix^ 
fi« -« -vroifxpi rip miiifutru^ Soalso in the Reg. Brev. 
Inter. d05 ; and so in Gregory of Nyssa's Oratio 
prima de Beatitudinihus. Yes^ even those fiithevs of 
the Greek church, who, like ChFysostom* understand 
by ^irrmYpii the spiritually poor, do nevertheless ex- 
plain r^ ^yf i/oiar/, by rfi ir^wupau xai rfi '^^ttx^* Our 
first question must, therefore, be^ whether rtp rnhfian 

* In thenommentaryto Ts. xiv. §'287. T. I. 697, heilhis* 
tf!8tet 9tv¥X^$- with an appeal to tlie N. Test, words ; ^trrmxm 
}li elf rovt xetfrk ;^;»/u««-« &y^i|7i; XiyUy mXXk vwg. r^ Imttif 

^ T. I. 147. 

* Poverty is not always cominendable, but only that which, 
arising from choice, is made subservient to the gospel end; for 
many are poor indeed in substance, but most ayaricious in 
their desires. These their penury does not save, but their 
desires condemn. It is not then the destitute man who is to 
be. esteemed blessed, but he who values more than all the 
treasures of the world, the command of Christ. Such the 
Lord himself pronounces blessed, saying, ^'Blessed are the 
poor in spirit.*' 
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ean rightly have the meaiiing of voluniarify. Through 
a process of deriTation, doubtless it may; just as hi 
*a§^ag, from 4ke heart, involyesthe idea: of willingness.* 
We might compare the use of ^^/u^ixw^ia 2 Mace. xiv. 
i22. The idea of willingtness, however, must still 
be here but of a secondary kind; the fundamental 
idte would remain <<in such a way as that the spirit 
has a share in the matter." There is an ingenious con- 
ception of the word formed by Clemens Alexr. in his 
admirable little book, Qvus dives Salvus ? the object of 
which is to shew that wealth is in itself an dd/af of ov^b all 
depending upon whether or not we use it as an organ 
to do good.® The able &tfaer thence infers, that when 
Christ' blesses the poot in Spirit, he intends sueh as, be 
they poor or rich, do inwardly sit loose from their pro* 
perty^ and consequently in that way are poor ;^ to which 
we^oold tibm find an admutible parallel in 1 Cor. vii. 
89, <« They that have, aa though they had not." 
Compare Jer. is; 28, and James i. 9, 10: Kaux^tf^M 
dff 6 4^%Jfihg Tctfmnhg ev rtp v*^ii aurou* o de ^"ko^^tof 

^ The Mate Rich. Samoa, who, in eriticiaiDg Augusfcirie*s 
expontion of the Sermon on the Mount, in his Histoire des 
Commentateurs du N. T., finds occasion to speak of our text, 
agrees, contrary to what might have been expected, with the 
Catholic exposition, and thinks that irnu/iaTi may well mean 
veritabiemeni, de cmur -et d'affeeiumy which virtually-amounts 
10 voluniarUif. 

1> 8. 15. eg 14. 

*■ Agieeahly to this, we must also interpret another darker 
passage of Clemens, in the 4th Book of the Stromata, p. 484, 
where he says that the beatitude applies to those who, for 
righteousness* sake, may be poor, «2n mtyfutrt i7n c«(Mvr/f, 
eiiher in spirU or in subtUmee, 
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fy rf rwjFum^ aurou. AmoDg modem Catbolte 
interpreters, Kistemacher has taken up the expres- 
sion in the same sense as Clemens, and appeals to 
Ps. Ixii. 10 ; 1 Cor. vii. 30, 31 ; and so among Protes- 
tants, Episcopius, Wer^ifels, and Mosheim.* Onr 
reformers, and several other protestant expositors, 
who equally understand by ^rro^tla bodily poverty^ 
take the dative to denote, as usual, the kind and way^ 
and interpret << they who in a ^riiuai manner^ i. e. 
wi^ resignation and paiiencey are poor. Thus the 
author of the Recogn. Clem. L. II. c. 28, Luther, 
Melancthon, John Gerhard, Calvin and Zwingli. 

Equally numerous, however, are they who be- 
long to the second class we have mentioned, and, 
from a comparison of Isaiah Ixvi. 2, understand by 
poverty lowliness and humility of spirit. So Chry* 
sostom and those who have made extracts irom 
him, Origen,'* Macarius,^ Athanasius,^ Augustine, the 
author of the Opus Imperfectum, Erasmus, Piscator, 
Hunnius, Calov, Spanheim, Knapp, and almost all 
modems. These expositors, however, also fall under 
various subdivisions, inasmuch as some refer the da- 
tive, which in this view becomes the dative of re- 
specty (for which the Hebrews and Syrians — and 

ft That the reference of the words to bodily poverty was 
widely spread in the fourth century, we may conclude from the 
scoff of the Emperor Julian, who, in his 43d Letter, says, that 
his only object in confiscating the property of Christians was, 
that poverty might confer on them a title to enter the king- 
dom of Heaven. 

^ Horn. 6, in Josuam, Tom. II. ed. de la Rue. ^ Horn. XII. 

^ Questiones ad Antiochum. Quest. 91. 
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soimetimes also the Greeks — substitute the genitive) to 
the object in respect of which one is poor ; and again 
by fi'ygD/tMK, understand either the divine Spirit^ or 
taking it in malam partem, the spiritus eUUus, the 
feroda animi, which is the opinion of Augustine and 
Erasmus, or even, as Dr. Fritzsche* at least does, 
emditio et ingenium, translating: Fortunati ho- 
mines, ingenio et eruditione parum florentes ; whereas 
the majority refer it to the subject sensible of po- 
vertyj as in 1 Cor. vii. 34: ajia xai (ftafjMTt xai 
wevfLart, To express this meaning in the translation, 
it will be best to say^wwith De Wette, the poor in spp- 
riL Luther's rendering the spiritually poor, is, for the 
most part, indeed, understood in the same sense. He 
did not himself however, so understand it, but, 
agreeably to his explanation << they who in a spuitual 
way are poor." In the Latin, the sense influences 
the translation, which should difler according as 
we understand bodily or spiritual poverty. Strictly 
speaking, the word ought to be rendered egeni or men- 
did. These express flrrwp^oc, whereas tbvjjj corre- 
sponds with /xzuper. nii^c is, by the Greek gramma- 
rians, derived from mvi^cuz^m^itt^ signifying one 
who wins his bread by labour ; the former from 
irr(a6<f6tv 'iravrag. It is thus that Ammonius states 
the distinction s. v. irivng, Eustathius ad Od. 2. pag. 



* This expositor belongs not to those who understand 
mwfut as the subject of poverty ; he takes it as the object of 
which one is destitute : Quum nemo rS vnnvfutrt nisi de ' re 
qna ilii essent destituti, *accipere npn possit ; according to 
which mwfut at once receives the sense of eruditio. 
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IQSSy and the scholiast on Aristophanes' Plutos, verse 
548. Now, as Catholic inteipreters more ei9>ecially 
understand the word to mean monkish poverty 
they necessarily require to translate it fnemlkx', 
which in fiict is found in a passage of TertuUian, 
and in the author of the Opus Imp. instead of the 
pauperes of the Vulgate. Taking the expression tro« 
pically, we cannot hold ftst the distinction between 
inm and inrwx/'i ; the ancients speak of (rrtixfia roD 
yoo(, and of a ^rsnk •4/u;^/x^» and, in general also, the 
difference was not strictly observed. The LXX. 
usually render p>!)M by iik^ «id >^ by frrw^6^ 
but in this are not uoifonn. T%e Clcraentani, who 
interpret the word of bodiijf poverty, quote* m^nnct 
instead of ^rrm^^.^ Neither in the OEpOsitiDn nor 
translation, however, can the advocates ibr ike spi- 

« Horn. 16, p. 723, ed. Cot. 

b In Aristophanes* Plutos, the distinction betwixt wivnt 
and ^truxU i» expressed in a very glaring manner, where one 
speaker asks If the «^m« be not always sister to the itrttxiUi \ 
and another replies, that they perhaps might say so, who^is- 
oovesed- a rasemblanos betnnzt the tyrant ]>ioDyaiua and the 
foe of tyrants Thrasybulus, v. 650. Neyertheleti^- however, 
9r§txt and srUnris are used indiscriminately by the Scholiast 
upon 7. 694. The translation Mendici gives the author of the 
Opus Impeifecttim the occasion of an original conception. 
He proposes to Mmsrif thequettion, why humUes H not here 
used, and answers it as follows : At non solum hnmilet oa- 
tendat sed indigentes humiles, qui sic sunt humtles, ut semper 
atyuiorium Dei sini mendioatUet. The observation would be 
perfectly just, if the Greek text, instead <^wrmx»f luid that 
which corresponds with mendious, W(0fmirns. Thia passage, 
moreover, serves to shew anqnestiomibly that the author of 
the Opus Imperfeatum-eomiaenMd upon 4l» Latin tazu 
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ritual sense take the word as equivalent to rmniv6if 
which the Greek expositors, led by the etymology 
of nT^^tfu, have done. It denotes ike condUum, or 
feeUmg of nU having what otu ought to have^ with 
wMcfa oertainly the rfMntwf^Miim is always eon* 
neeted; and so is likewise mentioned at verse 5. 
The positive side of the beatitude then is ennn- 
eiated in verse 6. As expressive of poverty in 
spiritual blessings, the word occurs in Rev. iii. 
17; flrXoutfio^ means richness in these, in Rev.iL \)\ 
iii. 17. 2 Cot. viii. 9. Jas. ii. 5, and in the letter 
of Bainabas, c. 19: avKoiug r^ xo^'c^ xai ^yjoit^iog rf 
wnvfioiriy wkich expression also serves to show that 
rp xofdic^ and rf ntn\^fuari are not to be strictly discri- 
minated. Compare likewise Plato, Rep. vii. p., 521, 

9'XevnA', ^m^ ^oMf rg xai s/t^^oyo^. 

With respect to those expositors who unite the two 
meanings, it is hard to see by what method they do 
that ; we shall, therefore^ notice only the more mo-* 
dern of them, and principally De Wette. This 
author, as is known, in his Treatke: JBeiirag zur 
eharaderisiih des HebraUmnSy in the dd vol. of the 
Studitn von Davb und Kreuixer had propounded 
his views with respect to the national psalms, and, in 
connection with these, unfolded the opinion that the 
D^H^2K and Cy^}}^ there mentioned, meant the 
oppressed and sufiering popular party, who, on ac- 
count of that oppression, were also looked upon as 
the pious of the nation ; so that, in these words, 
the ideas of opprenedf humbiey piousy had been 
tnuasfttsedintaeach other. According to the. same 
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opiDion, he likewise expounded our text in the Com- 
mentatio de morte lesu expiatoria, p. 88. 

From what point, then, shall we set out, in order, 
amidst opinions so various, to gain a firm standing 
place ? The work of exposition necessarily moves in 
a circle ; we cannot comprehend particulars without 
having a knowledge of the whole, and yet the com- 
prehension of the whole must again commence with 
the particulars. Having, therefore, already formed 
that view respecting the temporary intention of the 
sermon, which we delivered in the introduction to 
V. 3 — 12, we approach this saying, with the remem- 
brance upon our minds of similar declarations of 
Scripture, more especially of Luke iv. 18, where the 
Saviour's object also is to state comprehensively the 
nature of his minbtry, and with the impression which a 
previous understanding of the beatitudes that follow 
produces, and thus feel ourselves compelled, a priori^ 
to take 01 'jrrta^oi rf 'irvivfiarif as it here stands, in the 
sense, who feel themselves poor in their spirit; that is 
to say, — ^if we define more narrowly this poverty-r- 
poor in the true knowledge and in the love of what is 
good, in inward peace, or, according to ver. 6th, poor 
with respect to iixouoa{)vfi. 

Thb elucidation is, in every point of view, the 
most obvious. For, were we to consider the dative 
as expressive of the object of the poverty, and inter- 
pret poor as if it meant destitute of the Divine Spirity 
the beatitude would not be altogether true, inas- 
much as the state of being poor in regard to the 
Spirit of God, does not deserve to be extolled, but only 
that of a lively sense of poverty ; Although it may cer- 
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tainly be said, that the words admit of being under- 
stood as signifying 9k feeling of poverty^ and that, 
moreover, the mistake of supposing it is the being 
poor per se which here receives the benediction, is 
guarded against by the following beatitudes, espe- 
cially that contained in ver. 6th. In point of fact, even 
when we conceive the dative to indicate the subject, 
we are no less obliged to translate they who in their 
spirit are poor; though, by this translation it 
certainly becomes more evident that it is the sense of 
poverty which is meant. . We have to add, that this 
conception of the meaning has the analogy of ^J]^ 
mi in its favour, where IT)*) signifies only the 
human mind. Perhaps, however, there may be some 
whom this does not satisfy, and who, taking offence 
at the substantive verb, have recourse to the exposition 
which understands the poverty Jas being a poverty 
of seeming blessings. But here .we, in the first 
place, meet the scruple, that then the second beatitude 
would not be nearly so well connected, inasmuch as 
it speaks of a mourning, arising doubtless from the want 
of the true riches already mentioned in the previous one. 
Besides which, the promise would not correspond 
with the rest, seeing that all of them offer to those 
who want, that very thing of which they are in want. 
In fine, however, I venture to maintain, that on hear* 
ing the exclamation, << Blessed are the inwardly poor, 
for theirs is the heavenly heritage 1" it is impossible to 
think of anything else than the sense of being poor $ 
and if that be the case, the poverty must relate to 
the true riches. Moreover, that the 'XTtayiia here is 
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spiritual' poverty, and not awautof.extenal Uesrings, 
results from the progression of tbe thought up to 
ver. 5tb» which says positively what our verae es* 
presses negatively. 

I^ fheOf we thus deeidedly explain the wt>rdsasex*» 
pressiva of sinritaal poverty^ it only remauu to diseoss 
the poin^ How Luke stands with reUiticm to Matthew ? 
The former, it is nuintained, manifestly speaks of die 
corporeally poor, and so makes Christ say sometfaiiig 
essentially different from what the latter reporta him 
to have said. ClerieoSy in particular^ looks upon the 
contradiction as so decided, that he makes it the qse* 
cial ground of the Hi&rmeneutKal inference. Not to 
take the sayings of Christ too strictly. But it is just by 
taking it up with a greater degree of strictness that 
the apparrat contradiction disappears. That Luke 
could not mean merdy bodily poverty, is obvious 
from the nature of the promise. Who would ever ex- 
plain ^ofrou/An^f^if " ye shall be satisfied with outward 
things," or fl-s/rwvn ;, as signifying hunger after bodfly 
food ? The words of Luke would rather lead ns to 
suppose that a reference was intended both to what 
is outward and to what is inward, at the same time. 
According to the Divine intention, inward pain and 
repentance are awakened by outward affliction, and, 
in experience, it is actually found, that as the night 
of the ancients was the mother of the gods, so the 
night of sorrow is what commonly gives birth to re^ 
ligion in the heart. Where seeming blessings abound, 
and his earthly part receives satisfaction, man becomes 
proportionally less sensible that the aXui^iyuy as Luke 
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beautiiiiUy calls them, xvi. 11, fail, and that he is not 
^Xaurm ^i &U¥ (Luke xiL 21.). TtS^ y6t^ rkovdotg^ 
saya the proverb in Plato, croXXd ^a^fhit^. Let the 
Old Testament prophetical rebuke be compared, 
which Jamea v. 1 — 5, addresses to the rich. << Ye 
have nourished your hearts/' says the 5th verse, t. «. 
satisfied your wants* with mere seeming blessings. 
Hence those warnings in Prov. xadii. 4 ; xxvtii* 1 1 , 20. 
Ecdesiasticus xiii. 2, 22 ; xiv. 4. An exemplar of the 
class, is held up to us in the rich nuin, Luke xvi., and 
in him who enlarged his bams. This genial obser- 
vation is confirmed by the clearest evidence at the 
establishment of the. first Christian church, and in the 
Christian community at all periods; for it has ever been 
the poor and outwardly oppressed in whom the long- 
ing after ^iritual salvation soonest awakened (I Cor. 
i* 26, James ii. 5.). From this point of view, we may 
also determine what degree of truth there is in the 
above quoted observation of De Wette's, which has^ 
from the time it was broached, been universally em-* 
braoed, viz. that the idea which the Hebrew formed 
of the poor and oppressed, involved also that of 
lowliness and piety. The D^^, a^3f1?aM» D*^, 
ia the Psalms, the prophets, and Job^ mean such as 
are poor, fear Godin.thdr poverty, and having be« 
come in some d^ree piousy are, for their piety's sake, 
kept in poverty* by powerful and godless oppres- 
sors. Hence, though but few of the expositors have 
marked it, the ideas of outward and of inward po- 
verty, seem to be united in that passage which comes 
nearest to our text, Luke iv. 18, likewise Luke i. 53» 
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and Matt. xi. 5.* That in Luke iv. 18 the lerw^fiy 
as well as in Isaiah Ixi. the D^JjV means not merely 
the outwardly poor^ but the humbled^ is apparent 
from the supplement rou; tsmnr^fjAtfAti n^y xa^dtav. 
In the fjux^oi oSroi also of Matt. x. 42 ; xviii. 6, there 
seems to be a necessity for comprising the inward 
and outward application. The reverse, however, is 
the case with 1 Cor. iv. 8, where the xtxo^ifffievot hark 
is chiefly to be referred to inward fulness, although 
the external reference is not excluded. The Corin- 
thian church was wealthier than the rest. With theilr 
affluence Paul contrasts the outward necessities and 
meanness of the Apostles, 2 Cor. vi. 10 ; it is a con- 
trast between spiritual and bodily riches. 

From all that has been said, it results, that in re- 
ference to this first beatitude, there is no essential 
distinction between Matthew and Luke. If, how- 
ever, it be asked. Which apostle has reported the 
words of Christ with greater correctness ; then, from 
the proof we have given, that Matthew is, in gene- 
ral, the more accurate with respect to the sermon on 
the Mount, we are led to anticipate tliat he has here 
recorded what our Saviour said with greater exactness. 
This presumption is confirmed, when we consider 
that it is much easier to conceive how an inaccurate 
reporter could omit the addition spiritual^ considering 
that the terms DW3l^ and O'^^^jy were already 

* Upon this passage Luther wavers. One time he says, 
'^ these poor are certainly not the< beggars and bodily poor, 
but the spiritually poor'* (Walch xii. 120.). At another, he 
unites the two applications (Walch xi. 1342.). 
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quite known and current irom the Old Testa- 
ment, than that another should superadd it. In 
Matt xi. 5, Luke iv. 18, nothing has been added to 
the TTfltf^o/, Nay, when we call to mind the tempo- 
rary design of our Lord in beginning with these 
beatitudes, viz. to crush the hopes of external fell* 
city, which was all that the people expected from the 
Measias, the supplement appears peculiarly necessary. 
The promise which is made to the poor in spirit 
corresponds with the virtue extolled ; they obtain the 
possession of a heavenly kingdom. The ^oL^ikua fUM 
Qsou, — in Matthew always /Satf/Xt/ttrMvou^i^aM, — is again 
mentioned in the sequel of the sermon on the Mount, 
at verses 10, 19, 20 ; vi. 10 ; vii. 21. To discuss on 
all the sides which it presents, an idea so pregnant in 
meaning as this, calls fcM* a separate work. But as 
the term here requires no very detailed investigar 
tion, we content ourselves with stating the leading 
traits ; nor can we refer to any book, where the sub- 
ject is handled in a manner in every respect satisfac- 
tory. Fleck has amassed a variety of materials, it 
is true, but with great prolixity he mixes what is 
foreign, and is deficient in the talent for combination 
and arrangement. If C. Gottfried Bauar had ex- 
ccated the whole plan^ of which he followed the 
commencement in the Essay, De Causis quibus nititur 
rectum super ratione Regni Divini in N. T. pas- 
sim obvia judicium,* something certainly might have 

* Commentationes Theol. ed. Rosenmiiller and Maurer, 
i. p. 2. 

H 
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been expected ; at least no modem author who has 
handled the subject, has equally weighed it on all 
sides. Much excellent matter is also contained in 
the Treatise of Sartorius, Ueber den Zweck lesu bei 
Stiftung eines Gottee-Reiches. Amidst all that the 
doctrinal works of modem times have said upon the 
subject, the hints thrown out in Baumgarten Crusius' 
BiUischer Theologie, p. 149 — 157, seem to me to 
merit paiticular consideration. For the most part, 
writers have been taken up with pointing out the 
connection of the New Testament doctrine with that 
of the Rabbins, which, however, is, at all events, a 
task of less consequence, the moment it is conceded 
that the Saviour connected with the expression, 
different ideas from theirs. 

Two kinds of defect are to be found in the usual 
treatment of this doctrine. At one time the diffe- 
rent sides and cUlusums of the jSatf/Xe/a rov &sou are 
ranged together as diverse significations of the phrase, 
without any attempt to show their identity, by dis- 
covering the fundamental idea ; and, at another, what 
is still worse, one single aspect of the idea is exclu- 
sively seized, and all the rest disregarded. To men- 
tion an ancient commentator, the first defect is exem- 
plified in Euthymius, who, upon Matt iii. 2, after 
having previously said that Christ himself is here 
called the ^atfiXda ruv ov^avuv, remarks : ^ jBtuft^^tav 
ob^avuv >^yu Hi TFoXtrsiav rSiv a'yye}>uv, tiv 6 X^tgrhg Saw 
owru vofj^odenTvsfMWi dt6i rm guayygX/xwp svroXStv. Xsyera 
Ss fia^iXiia o\i^a¥m xai ^ it,ir6'Ka\)Cti rcDv Jv ou^avo/'^ aya&uv* 
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$'fa¥div, iroXvatifiavro* Sy, ui wooiCvrf; tv^ ofitv,* From 
the expositors of the middle period, we may here 
quote the note of Zwingli upon John lii. 3 : Capitur 
hie regnum Dei pro doetrina ccelesti et predicatione 
Evangelii, ut Luese xviii. Capitur aliquando pro vitft 
ffiterna. Matt. xxv. Luc. xiv. Quandoque pro Ecclesia 
et congregatione fidelium, ut Matt. xiii. 24. Even 
the later lexicographers Schleusner and Bretschneider, 
however, have not advanced beyond th^e indefinite 
statements ; and the article on the subject by the 
latter is particularly defective. He sets out with the 
Rabbinical idea, which he also finds in the New 
Testament, and enumerates a vast number of texts, 
from which it is impossible to make out in what sense 
the term is used! Matt. iv. 17; v. 10; xix.23; vii. 21; 
xvL 19, 28; xviii. 3, 4, 23; xii. 28, et passim. He 
farther states the meaning, Felicitas Christianorum post 
resurrectionem, and then, with a caeterum, the very 
diverse meanings of, res Christiana, vocatio ad regnum 
Christi, Christus ipse, nuntii Regni divini. How the 
word comes to have all these significations he does not 
explain.** Wahl is much more correct, when he com- 

• Or by the kingdom of heaven he means the commonwealth 
of the angels, which Christ was a)>out to rule, as never was 
done before, by gospel precepts. The fruition of celestial bless- 
ings is also called the kingdom of heaven ; and many other 
things besides does this name, the kingom of heaven, imply ; 
for it is very significant, as we shall find in the sequel. 

>> Both Bretschneider and Schleusner seem to have enter- 
tained the idea, that Christ merely employed the expression 
by way of accommodation. But so to disregard how much 
it comprises, is a crying injustice, of which Semler was first 
guilty, and against which Baumgarten Crusius rightly says, 
(Bibl. TheoL s. 152) << It was no mere accommodation, but 
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prises all the significations of the word in the follow- 
ing formula : Felicitas nunc et olim per Jesum obti- 
nenda. But although the unity of the idea is thus pre- 
served, the particular sense of fiatfiXsta is lost. The 
second of the faults we mentioned, which consists in 
giving undue prominence to one side of the subject, 
and neglecting the rest, appears, to cite examples, in the 
Treatises of Koppe and Keil, according to whom the 
word only refers to the fiiture kingdom of the Messias, 
which has still to be erected ; in Storr, who says, it is 
to be understood solel}' of the reign of the glorified 
Christ ; and in Teller, who makes it the constitu- 
tion of the Christian religion^ In explaining this 
name, we shall begin with /3anXf/« rov 0soil, by 
which the variations jSa<nXE/a ruv ou^avAfv, and ^ousikua 
rov yi^iiSToZ will also be explained. According to my 
view, none have brought forward the fundamental 
notion more correctly than Orig^ among the an- 
cients, and Calvin among the reformers. The parti- 
cular aspect of the idea which the several lathers of 
the church seized and stated, can be best seen in their 
explanations of the second petition of the Lord's 
Prayer ; Augustine especially developes the sub- 
ject with great depth and fulness. Most of them 
understand by it ike kingdom of glory ^ ike future 
revelation of Christ, Origen alone (in the book 



the one only term buitable for the thing and system in question." 
The Wolfenbiictel fragments, however, have treated the ex- 
pression worst of all, and audaciously assert, that Jesus used 
it in no other sense than the ambitious Jews, and thereby 
betrayed his own aspiring designs. 
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flTifr ^fy^g) endeavours more specifically to unfold the 
idea of /ScM'/Xf/a : dfiXoi^ri 6 t\t^6fM¥og i>Jf7^ r^¥ datnXiiaf 
row 0«o£^ flreg/ rou n)y 6i> aurw jSatf/Xf/air rou 0fou Ai'a- 
nSXo/ xoi/ xofro^ofi^eu xai nXf/M^vai, i&X^m^ fu;^sra/. 
^nufrig fuv i^hu M 0co8 ^atftXivofiitou xai rcS^ wtujuM- 
TtntS'g it6fuig rou OmC irs/^/ttf vau^ oiovs^ tltvo/ifov/tiivfif irSktv 
dxtwrag sowrou* va^6vrog attr^ rou ^rar^o^ xom (Fujufiov' 
Xf^owo^ r^ ^ar^/ roD X^/orou h rfi nnXiiufitwi •>\^v^fi 
xarA rb f/^/xsMV, o2 flr^i jS^X"^ i/^nfUvtvor v^hg avro¥ 
tk&ito6fA$k^ xai fLovi^v va^ altrf ^ottiaSfM^a^ 

After some intermediate illustrations, he proceeds : 
The more the hallowing of God's name takes place, 
the more also will his kingdom come, and that be 
fii^led which is written, 1 Cor. xiii. 9, 10 ; and then 
he adds, Tf oSy iv v^fiS^ ^aetkiic^ foZ tffoD 4 &x^6r7ig &hia-' 
Xuvrug v^oxkrrwm h&rfi^trai, Srav irXfi^ca&fi rh *fta^k rw 
'A«o<rr^^ si»flfi$vovy Irt o X^/tfr^g, iravrm avrf rw e^^^o/v 
iMTorfX^evrfitfy, ^oe^citfii njy ^(ftXtSav rf 6i^ xa) irar^s, 
ha f b khg rdt, ^6.wa h TO<r/.*> With these admirable 

» It is dear, that whoever prays for the kiDgdom of God 
to come, prays by due i»fet«iice for that kiogdom to be set 
up, and bear fruit, and reach perfection in himself: Inasmuch 
as every saint who is under the dominion of Ood, and obeyM 
his spiritual laws, dwells, as it were, in the well governed 
dty of himself, the father being present with him, and Christ 
giving counsel with the Father in the perfect soul, according 
to that text, of which, for brevity, I cite, '' We will come 
unto him and make our abode with him.** 

b For those who incessantly advance, the consummation of 
the kingdom of God within us shall commence when that say- 
ing of the A posticus has been fulfilled. That Christ, having put 
all enemies under his feet, shall deliver up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father, that God may be all in all. 
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words let the reader compare what he says upon the 
same subject in another place, Horn. xiv. io Matt^ * 
where he calls Christ in his own person, viewing him 
as the principle by which sin is to be vanquished, the 
fia,6ikua ; for of the ^^tKiiat, in our text, he says. 
That properly it is Christ himself who is promised to 
the poor as the aurojSatfiXs/a. In accordance with 
these views of the ancient fathers, Calvin, in the Com- 
mentary to his Harmony upon Matt. vi. 10, has the 
following words : Regnare enim dicitur Deus inter 
homines, quum carne sua sub jugum redacta et suis 
cupiditatibus valere jussis illi se regendos ultro addi- 

cunt et tradunt Quare summa hujus pre- 

cationis est, ut Deus verbi sui luce mundum irradiet, 
Spiritus sui afflatu corda formet in obsequium justitise 
suae, quicquid est dissipatum in terra suis auspiciis 
in ordii^em restituat, exordium vero regnandi fiidat a 
subigendis camis nostree cupiditatibus. Jam vero, 
quia regnum Dei, per continues progressus augetur 
usque ad mundi finem, necesse est quotidie optare 
ejus adventum. With this is to be compared his com* 
ment upon Matt. iii. 2, and John iii. 3, where, a- 
mong other things, he says : Falluntur qui regnum 
Dei pro coelo accipiunt, cum potius spiritualem vi- 
tarn significet, quse fide in hoc mundo inchoatur, 
magisque in dies adolescit, secundum assiduos fidei 
progressus. What Calvin, guided by a systematic 
consideration of texts of Scripture, here expresses, 
Luther, following the dictates of his pious heart, 
handles in the beautiful sermon, On the Kingdom of 

• Kd. de la Rue, T. iii. p. 929. 
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Godf of the year 1524,* with which we may compare 
his exposition of the eighth Psalm, § 22, 23.^ We 
lay down accordingly, as the fundamental notion of 
the itingdom of God : A community in which God 
reigns^ and whichyOsthe nature cfa right government 
involves^ cbeys him not by constrrtint, hut from free will 
<xnd (zffection ; of which it follows as a necessary conse- 
quence, that the parties are intimately bound to each 
other in the mutual interchange of offices cf lone* To 
establish a community of this itind, was the pur- 
pose for which the Saviour appeared upon the earth, 
and forasmuch as it can only exist in perfection after 
the defeat of all his enemies, 1 Cor. xv. 28 ; Heb. x. 
13, the chief seat of this kingdom of Christ is, doubt- 
less, in the world to come ; and it is a gross error, when 
Usteri, in the 4th edition of his Paulinischer Lehr- 
begriff,^ follows Rosenkranz, and would persuade us, 
that the kingdom of Christ belongs only to the world 
that now is. The prophets, whose glance, it is true, 
took in the whole extent of the Messiah's kingdom, 
but was chiefly fixed upon the period of its comple- 
tion, were thereby led to place it at the end of time, 
and, in like manner, most of the texts of the New 
Testament promise it as something beyond the grave. 
See this done, for example, by the Evangelists, Matt, 
xiii. 43; xxv. 34; xxvi. 29; Mark ix. 47; Luke 
xiii. 29; and equally so, though many call this in- 
to question, by the Apostles, 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10 ; Gal. 
v. 21 ; Eph. V. 5. ; 1 Cor. xv. 50 ; 2 Thess. i. 5 ; 

• Waleh, Vol. ziL p. 1938. 

b Walch, Vol. v. p. 294. c p. 371. 
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2 Tun. iv. 1, 18 ; 2 Pet i. 11 ; Acts %iv. 22. Those 
expositors, accordingly, who, like Koppe and Keil, un- 
derstood by the fioMXeta nv ^oS, Christ's kingdom in 
the world to come, take what is certainly a partial 
view ; still, however, they have more truth on their 
side than their opponents. Bnt it was a very awk- 
ward evasion of the contrary texts to which they had 
recourse, when they, moreover, added that " sometimes 
the term likewise denotes the institutions preparatory 
to God's kingdom in the world to come, and expound- 
ed such passages as Mark xii. 34 as follows : < Thou 
art upon the right way to the kingdom of God here- 
after.' " They would have done much better to allow 
that the fiouuXtia is unquestionably represented in the 
New Testament as already come, although but in its 
eommencement. The kingdom of God hereafter has 
in fact become existent in time, by the appearance in 
human nature of him, who could say of himself, " I 
always do the things that please the Father." He 
who is the king is likewise the first citizen of the king- 
dom of God ; and if we interpret the ivHg in the text 
Luke xvii. 21, amang^ which is the right way, then 
Christ himself declares, that with his person God's 
kingdom in eternity fffsl became a kingdom in time. 
He commands us, moreover,, daily to pray that his 
kii^om may come; and the more that that life 
which is in him is diffused among mankind, the mpre 
do they cease to be disobedient subjects of God., As 
now present, the kingdom of God is represented in 
Matt. xi. 12; xii. 28; xvi. 9; Mark xii. 34; Luke 
xvi. 16 ; xvii. 20 ; and in the Epistles, Rom. xiv. 17 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 20; CoK i, 13; iv. 11 5 Heb. xii. 28. 
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Now, when we consider that thus both the first Gos- 
pels and Paul represent the kingdom of God as futMre, 
and yet at the same time speak of it as having 
already come, we perceive a remarkable point of 
coincidence between them and John, with respect 
to the doctrine which has ever been r^arded as pe* 
culiar to that Apostle; viz. That life eternal com- 
mences here in time.* 

After thus defining the fiaciktia rou 0foD, we 
learn how the jSad^Xt/a rau X^itfroD and the jSa- 
tfikua reHiif ou^avuv in Matthew are to be ex- 
plained. The kingdom of Christ denotes just the 
reign of God, conceived as carried on through the 
mediation of Christ.^ Hence the more power God 
acquires over us, and the more we become his child* 
ren, the more does the Son deliver up the kingdom 
to the Father, until that full delivery, whereof St. 
Paul speaks, 1 Cor. xv. 28, upon which all mediator- 
ship shall cease. Ov^avoi is not, according to the rab- 
binical usus loquendi, synonymous with Ood^^ but 
denotes the world that lies beyond, and is elevated 
above, the present sphere of time and sense. Some 
passages in the Epistle to the Hebrews are explana 

a The two passages in which this Eyangelist mentions the 
Cm^tXiim 4*«»li«v, iii. 3 ; zviii. 36, have been usually reforred to 
the life hereafter, hut unjustly ; the latter merely affirms that 
the dominion of Christ did not take its rise from the relations 
of the present life— ««»» t^nf U r«v »•#/*•» rfvrftf— 4uid hence is 
not in its appearance like an earthly government. Luke xvii. 
20, is a parallel. 

b J. Oerhard*s Loci Theologici, Tom. xx. p. 122, 123. 

c Baumgarten Crusius, Bibl. Theologie, p. 161. 
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tory of this, particularly c xii., and the expression of 
St. Paul, fj avu *U^M6€OJifi** 

In order fully to elucidate the idea, we should now 
necessarily require to enter upon a similar considera- 
tion of the terms which are in various respects ana- 
logous: au^v /JuXkuVf oixwfJAvn fbsX>iou<ra, sxjtkri&ta. 
This, however, would carry us too far. 

If, after this detail, we turn to the passages in the 
sermon on the Mount where the term is used, we 
find vers. 3, 10, 19, and even vi. 10, brought for- 
ward by one class of doctrinal and exegetical writers 
in proof that it signifies the kingdom of Christ iqwn 
earth, while the rest quote passages to prove the re- 
verse, and moreover derive more special support for 
their opinion horn vii. 21. This twofold view is 
quite natural, inasmuch as, in point of fact, the former 
texts involve an allusion to the kingdom of God upon 
earth as well as to that in heaven, although certainly 
regard is principally had to the period of completion, 
and hence to the kingdom of God hereafter ; which, 
at verse 12th, may be concluded, both firom the 
subject matter, and also from the Jy roig oltfavois. 
The same double import occurs, as we shall after- 
wards find, in the other prombes. That the king- 
dom hereafter is exclusively meant, at vii. 21, might be 
inferred, were it from nothing more than from the 
mention made of the judgment which is to take 
place at the end, and is clear, besides*, from the h 
ixihp rfi Tifis^cf. of v. 22, which also stands in Luke 
vi. 2d ; %a/ffc« ^v ix&vp rji Tjfii^of,^ tdou y^^ xrX. 

V. 4. In regard to this second beatitude, as well 
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as the first, expositors have separated into three 
classes, according as they referred the mourning 
either to temporal or to spiritual distress, or endea- 
voured to unite the two applications. Before stating 
the several views of the interpreters, let it be ob- 
served, that invhhy frequently joined with xkoum^ 
Mark xvi. 10 ; Jas. iv. 9; Rev. xviii. 11, 15, 19, and 
more forcible than Xucn7(f6eUf (Chrysostom : roug fkir 
hrtrdifsug Xwnufimvg) expresses not merely the dolere^ 
angiy but the mcerere^ lugere, the outward appearing, 
or expression of inward sorrow, and is principally used 
of the xoLfivau at funerals. In Is. iv. 6 if the X^i^ 
stand opposed to the xar^f s/a, so, on the other hand, 
does *itt\&og to the loud y%K(ui. The Vulgate well trans- 
lates: lugent; and Luther, explaining it of outward 
affliction, << die da Leid tragen." 

The same expositors, whom we formerly found de- 
fending the reference of «'r«;^wa to bodily poverty, 
also understand crsi'^g/V to signify complaint at afflic- 
tions; so Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine, Luther, Cal- 
vin, Grotius, Maldonatus, Wetstein, Gratz, and Pau- 
lus. Nay, some of them, as, for example, Gratz, 
refer the words merely to the political oppression of 
the Israelites at the time of our Saviour, with which 
as a consolatory contrast, the Messiah's reign, when, 
according to Luke, i. 71, all the foes of Judea would 
be subdued, is here set up. They thereby, however, 
place Jesus precisely on the level of an ordinary Jew. 
Others, on the contrary, connect with it a religious 
consideration, and call to remembrance either the 
temporal losses, in which many were involved by 
conversion to Christianity, or the calamities in gene- 
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nd to which the believ^er, for the sake of his faith, was 
subjected. But in that case» it is difficolt to pero^ve 
what can be the diffisrence between this beatitude 
and v. 11. By. fiir the greater number, however, 
both in ancient and modem times, acknowledge the 
predominant or exclusive reference to sorrow on ac- 
count of sin, whether our own or that of others. So 
Chrysostom, Basil, Ambrose, Hilary, Jerome^ Bncer, 
Calov, Hunnitts, Kiinoel, and many besides. Zwingli, 
Pellieanus, and some more, unite both senses, by ap- 
pealing to the fiict, that affliction is the school in 
which man learns to reflect seriously upon himself 
and his moral character. 

From the connection in which Christ here speaks 
upon the subject, we necessarily 'require to under- 
stand, not only, in general, sorrow of a pious nature, 
and whose direction is towards God, but more espe- 
cially sucli as is connected with the desire after 
righteousness, mentioned t.- 6th, and so, as in the 
case of the x(Mri«5iTsc^ Matt. xi. 28, we have to think 
principally of those who are oppressed with the 
sense df their spiritual poverty. Inasmuch, however, 
as the. remark we already made concerning poverty, 
holds equally true of affliction, viz. that it awakens 
religious seriousness, and leads to self-knowledge and 
repentance, 2 Cor. vii. 10, on which account the 
proverbial wisdom of the Hebrews recommended 
rather to go to the house of mourning than to the 
house of mirth, Eccles. viL 3, 4, there is no reason 
why we should not regard these nvMvrsg as outward 
sufferers, provided always that their Xvm; is a Xvn} 
xareb &§6y. As v. Sd was a touch upon Is. Ixi. 1, so 
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BesEa maintains is the present upon Is. IviL 18. But 
it is much more a variation upon the second verse of 
the ibrmer chapter. We cannot, however, draw any 
conclusion with respeel; to the import of the word in 
the teict before us from that of the prophet, for here, as 
in Luke iv. 18, and at many other places, our Saviour 
views those passages from the Old Testament which 
he adopts into his discourse, in their general sense. 

With respect to the promised comfort, we first ob- 
serve, that as in so many other instances, it is not 
merely of a verbal, but, on the contrary, of a substan- 
tial nature. (Luke vi. 24. Ecclesiasticus vi. 16 1 
xxvi. 4.)*' Wherein then does it consist? 

According as he stood at a higher or lower degree 
in the scale of religious knowledge, the word would 
remind the Israelite of all the glorious things he ex- 
pected from l^e Messiah's reign. The deckrations in 
the last part of Isaiah, which treat of th€l consolation of 
Israel, when understood in their most profound sense, 
were properly applied to what the Messias was to ac- 
complish. Nay, according to Is. xl. 1 ; IxVi. 11, and 
to the text which Christ here touches, lxi.'2, the 
Messias himself and his kingdom, are expressly called 
i ^ot^dx^jni^ig rou *Iff^a^X. (Luke ii. 25 ; the Targum 
of Is. iv. 3 ; xxxiii. 20. Jer. xxxi. 6. Compare Bux* 
torf Lex Talm. s. v. nDn3). Among the Rabbins 
UnyO is a name of the Messias which frequently 
occurs. See Lightfoot on John xiv. 16. Now, just 
as we before remarked of jSaer/Xs/a rSfv ov^avm, that it 
comprehends whatever falls, either on this or the other 
side of the grave, to the lot of the Christian in the 
commonwealth founded by Christ, so in like manner, 
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does the promise before us include all in the shape of 
iro^axXti^igy which, by a participation in his kingdom, 
both here (2 Cor. i. 3,) and hereafter, (2 Thess. ii. 
16. Rev. xxi. 4,) he bestows upon his own. Of this 
ira^axXfitfig the pious Simeon enjoyed the first fruits 
when, after protracted desire, beholding the Messias, 
he exclaims, Luke ii. 29 : Nuy a^oKvag rhy doijkCv com 

V. 5. The word n^au; in this beatitude, taken in 
the common classical sense, as the reverse of i^tXog, 
^fiou^ig, denotes a quality which, in the New Testa- 
ment, is spedally required of the disciples of Christ. 
In this very sermon, many of the sayings are directed 
against the passion of anger, v. 22 — ^26, 43 — 45 ; vi. 
12, and others, and in Matt. xi. 29, the Saviour pro- 
poses himself to his adherents, as a pattern of cr^a^(. 
Translators, accordingly, have all, with scarce an ex- 
ception, rendered oi ^^aeTg by mites, mansueti, and ex- 
positors have regarded the words as the eulogy of a 
distinguished and peculiarly amiable Christian virtue ; 
instead of which, however, Christ might have here 
mentioned any other, as, for instance, chastity and be- 
nevolence. Those only who lay peculiar stress upon 
the local reference of the words, recognise the neces- 
sity there was for giving prominence to the virtue of 
meekness, it being our Saviour's intention to suppress 
in his followers, every disposition to revolt. 

We have first to clear up the idea of T^aug. It 
answers in general to the Hebrew ^J|y, and more 
especially in this passage, considering that the words 
are borrowed from Ps. xxxvii. 11, where the LXX. 
translate o/ iroatTg, Our lexicographers, Gesenius 
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and Winer, following the Masorites, who in some 
passages, substitute tn^ for D^^ and again XT^ 
for D^SI^, suppose that both terms mean miserabiey 
suffering and meek, humble, Hengstenberg on the 
contrary, at Zeehar. ix. 9, maintains that only 13X^ 
signifies meek, humble, and only ^ suffering, wretc/i- 
ed, And, doubtless, upon a narrow examination of 
the passages, it appears that from the root rOI^ to bend, 
the figurative sense of outward lowliness has past ex- 
clusively upon ^3i2^, and the spiritual sense of humility 
and gentleness, principally at least upon 1^. Even 
among the Rabbins, the two senses are kept distinctly 
apart in the words H^ and ]1^ ; although, accord- 
ing to what we observed above, as to the manner in 
which the Hebrew viewed poverty and suffering, 
gentleness and humility must often be coupled 
with ^^ as a notio adjuncta, and with y^^ the ma- 
nifestation of humility, viz. external lowliness. The 
word 13y then denotes primarily the virtue of gentle- 
ness and humility, which, in the Hebrew's view, coin- 
cidedy so as frequently to take in the idea of suffering, 
and hence we will best comprehend aU that entered 
into his conception of it, by the term the bowed 
down. This same more comprehensive notion of 
T^ug may also be deduced from the New Testament. 
Not only does the cr^aunj? appear to be intimately 
connected with the roflrs/vof go«ryvjj, Matt. xi. 29 ; Eph. 
iv. 2 ; 2 Cor. x. 1, which affords an inference as to the 
relationship of the two, but even in the flr^a^njc itself, 
we have to conceive humility involved. Among the 
Apostles, James is peculiarly rich in recommendations 
of ^^aorrig, by which he understands, as is evident, that 
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iiemxtloy in which meekness and humility beautiftdly 
coalesce, and mutaaUy suppose each other. We may 
perceive^ even from the admirable description which 
he gives in chap. iii. 13 — 17, of the heavenly wisdom, 
how in his idea of the true disciple of Christ, love, 
compassion, meekness, and humility, mingle intimately 
together. When at iii. 13, he opposes to '/efaxtrr.g, 
i^^Xo( and e^/^/o, and i. 21, exhorts to receive the 
Christian truth, h rr^atrfin, he contends equally against 
pride and darkness, as against animosity, for what but 
darkness had that contentiousness which he attacks 
for its foundation ? When Peter, in his first Epistle 
iii. 4, requires of Christian women the irvsvfia or^av xai 
ijffu^iov, he means thereby, that mild unpretending 
spirit which seeks not distinction. In Psalm xxxvii. 
11, we have also to understand by w^fai/&, persons 
bowed down, and in whom humility and mildness are 
united. The sufferers there are gentle and humble- 
minded saints, who, because they are so, are made 
the objects of scorn, and whom men deem they may 
scorn with impunity, Ps. iv. 3 ; ix. 19, 20 ; xiii. 4, 5. 
The consciousness of spiritual poverty, depression of 
mind and sorrow on account of sin, superinduce such 
dispositions of gentleness and humility, which often 
expose the godly to the pride and violence of the 
world. Such are the v^atTg in our text.* 

Here, likewise, the promise corresponds with the 



* Clemens Alex. Strom. 1. 4, p. 488, waran against sup- 
posing that eyery kind of natural gentleness is meant, and 
makes it only that which is the offspring of religion : v-fmitt 
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beatilude: It vi just to those meek anduntoiilul^ 
eoiihj rthat 'iheoetfupation «f tke earih*^ is -held 6iit« 
The'90caJ»io«al8CQpe, which wihacre already diseover^ 
ed4ii thQ two finregoiug beatitudes, oomes into irtQl 
strdB^r lig))t in the piieseat ;.fbr9 what could be be^ 
ter ealoulafe^d than thescf words,, to crash all oariiil MA 
sevoluiioiisgry hop^ i . .The> reigniog priociple <^' the 
world is that which Tadtus puts into theAioilth'df 
tile seditious Britons: Nihil, proficipatietttia, nidut 
grairioara tanquaffi ex faoili tolerantibus iriipereBtor. 
Btth in the views of life w^ch- Christ inculcates, Ae 
maxim is, 0/ ^rffati 7(Xng>9i^^tfiDutf/ r^vy^v. . The ^Cfou^ 
are those, who, as Augustine after Rom. xii. 21, says : 
AHAcuot per bonum mahim. 

We have now, however,, lo illustrate^ jnok!e partlim)' 
larly the formula n}afi999^/jkMi'rii¥ ynh imd shall firit 
Slate the ^manifold mjodificati<Mis>of sense, which the 
various e34)ositor8 have liitherto assigned to it, ^In 
Ihis third instufifSQ, they may again be divided into 
tiircie^ dasses ; Those who rder the prcHnise to s6me* 
^tmg'Celestiiily. those who refer it to something (errest^ 
trialj and those who include both. In the ancient 
chnrob, we find in none but Chrysostom, and his ad- 
liereiits .Theopbykot and Enthynius, the applicatiofi 
•fMtarthegQOds of this world, which. are ebevf^ierp^ 
Matt« .±ix. 29. Mark x..29». likewise ^Ntaniaed- by 
Christ to those followers who have sacrificed their 
ppoperty for bis sake. True it is, thatgodliness/' as 



■ KAfi(mMM««V 4oe»iiot denote €vtr^ \l\vA of kikmg.f»$»Hmmy 
•but B8 ^tby inhcritJince h the sorest of aH, a ^'lOMtiucttpa- 
tiuii. 

I 
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Paul tells us, has the promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come, 1 Tim. iv. 8, and who- 
soever seeks first the kingdom of God, shall receive 
everything else to boot, Matt. vi. 33. In this view, 
our Saviour, anticipating the question of his disciples, 
Behold we have forsaken all; what shall we have 
therefore ? here gives the same kind of answer as at 
Matt. xix. 28, 29. 

By hr the greater number of ancient interpreters, 
however, belong to the second class, viz. those who con- 
sider the subject of the promise to be heavenly bless- 
ings. Even Chrysostom mentions, that several un- 
derstand by yn the yrj vorirfi, and so, in fact, explain it, 
with a reference, for the most part, to Ps. xxvii. 1 3 ; 
cxlii. 5. So Origen (in his Commentary upon Jer. xi. 
2, with which he parallelizes our text), Gregory of 
Nyssa, Basil,'* Macarius, Jerome, Augustine and 
others. Of these there are some who take 7 9, as a 
direct symbolical designation of heaven ;' others, as 
marking a particular place in the celestial regions, 
which Gregory of Nyssa loses himself in describ- 
ing. 

Among modern expositors also, part refer the pro- 
mise to earthly, and part to heavenly blessings. Of 
•the former, we may name Luther, Melancthon, Beza, 
Grotius, Hunnius, Hammond, Stolz and Paulus. The 

a Basil, Horn. in. Psalm xxxiii. says in reference to this p«u 
sage : Ui/y*! 7^^ h yn, h Wov^»vi»s 'U^tv^akhfit^ ctf yUirm tUv 

xurai xkt}^9V9fAia. For that earth, the heavenly Jerusalem, is 
not given as a prize to those who fight, but is proposed as ab 
inheritance for patient and meek sufferers. < ^ 
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explanations of these divines, however, have each a 
peculiar character, according as they prove that, and 
represent how, the promise is realized. The most 
meagre of all views is that of those who, after Grotius, 
make the fulfilment of Christ's words consist in the 
friendships which the meek secure ; just as one might 
say in English, He wins the whole world. Others, as 
Hammond, appeal to the fact, that, in general, the 
meek do not fall into disputes, and so remain in pos- 
session of what they have. While others say, that the 
^^sTij raised above every worldly strife, keep their 
heart in such a frame, as if all the blessings of the 
earth were theirs. Luther and Melancthon, urge in 
particular, that the magistracy ordained by God, for 
the terror of the evil doer, will bring to pass that 
in the end, justice shall be done to suffering inno- 
cence. ^ Behold how Christ here censures such fool- 
ish Christians as fancy that every man is lord in the 
world, and has a right not to be touched, but is at liber- 
ty to clamour and fight and keep his own. — God will 
certainly see to it, that his word and ordinance shall 
remain, and thou, according to this promise, possess 
the land." . Understood in this sense, and viewed with 
reference to ver. 39, the words would contain consola- 
tion for such oppressed persons as, without reserve, 
comply with that precept of the Lord. Clericus gives 
them an entirely local reference. He imagines, that 
with an eye to the peaceably disposed Christians, who 
at the time Judea revolted against the Romans, would 
refuse to take arms with their countrymen, our Sa- 
viour here says:' Felices judicandi mansueti, quia 
mansuetudine sua. grati erunt rerum potientibus, nee 
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i«Qlom Tertere^oogentor, nt (alii) qui sunt inddis fisroo 
{fliori?. ., ■ I . '.'•'* 

• .Oii< the other hukdf . the' pronise ' ba^ been » ^ ■ ^c rr ^ 
«lD: blfiBBings ^f A^heaveidyvkind 'by Zwingli, *M«ld0- 
dbataSy.CaloYy Vxtringa, Wetstein, Kistemacbery^^and 
Mitiefs. Tbe aarth, dn the text Fs. xxxvii. ll,-vream» 
Jthayjaay; ClomcMMi /ilmt Canaan,^taken as it elaewhnre 
ji^ Heb. iy«,far a' type of the regnum gk)fitt/^' Ghiist^s 
Jitagdom hereafter ; As Wetkein holds •our ^Savkyar 
iiias ."mystioally interpreted the Psalm. With this 
^Vitringa's yiew best oorresponds. -He brings -into 
•ooDaection'.withrouritext Daoid's deseription 4f ihe 
jkingdoiu ofGody! the xai^oi Ava-^v^su^ of Acts ili. 19, 
and 1 Cor. Vi. 2, and refers the words to thai ^ritual 
fliilleftnium, wMch is to precede the last judgment 
-Cnaih Vitringa, Hetzel differs somewhat ; he translates : 
^< They aoqaire* the rights of God's people/' thus • un*- 
flderstandtng'the Ibll Old Testament expresnon, in the 
"mor^ comprehensive sense, " they Shall be o^nstituted 
the ]leople of God/' and conceiving it appliedlbus com- 
lirehensively, and in its loftiest sense, to themen^bersof 
Ihe 4^w Testament kingdom. Many, to say the trath 
Most^'Uni^e the two references, the one to the good 
•ihiiiga of the ^present life, and the other to those 6fthe 
Jlfehereaftier, and, in so doing, several take the-ex- 
^pression in the light of a proverb, or synecdo^e, as 
4€ipajrticipation in various kinds of blessings wa»4seBi- 
firffae&d^ under the image of the^poMession^^ikeir 
ilMidiBil^T that image hadoncd become endeared to Ae 
•Hebrews. To this dass belong Erasmus,^ Calvin,' Pisca* 
4er; Spanheiauy Chemnitz, Glassins, Bengel,'''K#]n$l*«id 
tolheiK Erasmusin hi0p«raphra8e,and in*t4es^f^NDDe 
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way, Glassiusy conjoins a great number :of m^aotags, 
forming» as it were, different degrees o^tke general oiio< 
Sed haacest nova dilatandae ppssessionis ratio^ ut ptas 
impetretab'ultro largientibus nMuuHietadd, quam per 
fas nefasque paretaliorum.rapibeitas** Plaeidtis autemi 
q^ .mavult'Sua oedere quam pre bis^digladiarii tol 
loois habet<fundumy quotloob reporit'amaiites.evaa^B^ 
Head, mansuetudinis* Innri«a»est omubttsp^ryioa^ 
mansuetiidini faveatet.Ethnioi. Postpemo /m portt pos* 
sessio mitiy.daoinum non^est, sed ingefls-laerum ; Peril 
ager sed inoolumi.tranquillitate aninu*. BostremoiHal 
omnibus excludaiurmitis, tiuito certio^e8l illi ooelestil 
terrsBpossessio, unde depelUuon poterit^^ Profound is di^ 
conception which Bengel and Calvin Ibrm of the wprdSL 
<^ In the end," says the formoTi f^ humble sufferers shall 
obtain the earth for their inheritance^ and> in the meaiH 
while, they are victorious over it even in defeat r for all 
things ar^ subservient to their good, and the whok) 
course of the world has their triumph and exaltati^ 
in view." Calvin points to the penal justice of Godf 
which noanifests itself in the conduct of human afiaurs^ 
and to which the meek and humble Christian m0^ 
commit his cause, the cause of oppressed innocence i 
at the same time, however, be also opens up, as a bad» 
ground to the promise, the prospect of the final judg^:; 
ment His words are beautiful : Non aliter se tuto» 
fore confidunt filii hujus seculi, quam si-acriter quic- 
quid illatum fuerit mali vindicent, fttque ita manu «i 
armis vitam suam tueantun At vero quum statueuji* 
dum sit, Christum uuicum esse vitas nostrse custod^d^ 
nihil idind^restat, nisi ut ktean^us •sub mmbra ahufatik 
ejus. 
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We shall immediately see that this way of under- 
standing the words is the most proper ; but must pre- 
viously take notice of a very ingenious explanation 
which wc^ first broached by Cocceius and Heidegger, 
and which, at a later period, as it appears, suggested it- 
self afresh to the mind of Heumann, to whom Michaelis 
adheres. It makes the promise refer to the present 
life, but yet regards spiritual blessings as its subject ; 
and, on that account, may be included in the third 
class of expositions which conjoins the two senses. 
Cocceius has laid it down in his Commentary upon 
Matthew, Heidegger, in his Exercitationes, and 
Heumann, in the Poecile, sive Epistolae Miscellaneae, 
P. iii. p. 876. This explanation proceeds upon the 
blessing promised to Abraham, and especially upon 
the manner in which Paul speaks of it in Rom. iv. 13. 
It is there mentioned that God promised to Abra- 
ham, that his seed should be xK^ovofiog rou x6if/iov. 
Now, says Heumann, forasmuch as this signifies the 
spread of the religion of Abraham's posterity over 
the entire globe, and its adoption by all nations, it 
affords this very natural exposition of our text: 
« The humble followers of Christ should not despair ; 
the day is coming when their cause shall triumph, so 
that the religion they profess shall be extended over 
the whole world." 

In the view we ourselves take of the Saviour's decla- 
ration, we set out from the text of the Old Testament, 
which forms the basis of it. It has been already observed, 
that the Old Testament sayings, which the Saviour 
adopts into his discourses, are frequently applied and 
expounded by him, in a deeper sense than that in 
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which they were at first pronounced. In this way» 
he here imparts to the expression of the Psalmist, 
Ps. xxxvii. II, a far more profound and comprehen- 
sive import, than David himself might have connected 
with it. The original words are yiK'WT* ITW, 
and at v. 29th, mVr Hl^ laDttn yiK-Tlttn^ XTfnt. 
Compare ver. 9 — 29, and even Ps. xxv. 13. In anti- 
thesis to this promise, it is said of the tl^inO^ yerses 
9, 10, 22, that they shall be cut off from their place. 
Compare, especially verses 34 — 87. In like manner, 
in Prov. ii. 21, 22, the LXX. say: on ivhTg xo- 
nufXTiy{j»(fov(fi yr^v^ xai Stftot l^okBifOritfoyrai h auryf* 66oi 
iifsffojf sx yf^g ^XovFra/, o/ ds 'ira^avofioi i^utfdrjtfovTat M 
ahnig.. At the foundation of all these and similar 
texts, lies the idea of a retribution : Sooner or later 
will divine justice, which rules the world, manifest 
itself in the triumph and exaltation of suffering in- 
noeence, and bring about the destruction of the un- 
godly. Now, it may be assumed with certainty, that 
the word y*1M, in such passages, does not mean the earth 
in general, but specially Palestine, the land of promise ; 
for yiH CTP is just the oft recurring formula in which 
the possession of Canaan was promised to the Hebrews 
in the desert. The Psalmist accordingly anticipates 
from the future, that the promise vouchsafed to God's 
people shall at last be fulfilled in their favour, and 
that in the end they, and they only, shall take posses- 
sion of the hallowed soil. But this is precisely what 
the Jews expected from the Messiah, viz. That one 
day the just alone should inhabit the Holy Land, 
Is. Ix. 21 ; Ixii. 12. We thus derive as a back-ground 
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to. the universal hope of a manifi^Ution or^hie^di^ 
Vhie justice, the eipeetfle prosfpect of i^s most g1#noii» 
cbliplay >iir the M^iafa's kingdom. In these antici* 
pRtioiis^ both o^ the Psalmist iand thie prophet, the irre- 
y|ious MfiW" see only a pious delusion ; But- if we 
otet^mplate thrill from tife point' of view whiAtbe 
GbuBtian revekitioik afibrds, they appear thdfOQg^ly 
■ubrtantml^ Fof, in the fivst place, the ChHitiair is 
pamiaded that through/ the whole of hutoryvdiMae 
j«9tioe> manifests itsetf in thetrtumphof the lanocent 
sufferer* How should.not hb feel persuaded of thi(H 
1iliei». even .fisop returns to the question of CbSoiry 
What is God's oocupation? the pertioei;it. answer^ 
^Heis bumbling thisi lofty, andexaUing<the humhley'f 
assaying which theiceptic Bayle eaBs an .^l^^;^42s 
PAisUiire AvTitatne;; affirming:, that a whole- b<k)k 
might r be wTiUeo^.de.tsenihf osciilaiionii mimtHi f: 
<f Xbatj the worid's.'iiiatory is the world's Jndgmeiiit»7 
il».a,m«xim which, i among ub, has become almoafc 
tlite» Who would ventore-to.ai^sert^ heWQver, thnt 
divh^Q justice decides all easeef, and in all caa^ asaignsi 
1^ .victory tQ the ^wTg ? Sometimes only, jia^B^con 
sayji>.daes N^mesu} write h^ warning upoxt the gr^al 
highway of hi^nanity, in auro^ Tisiliile charactec%' aa 
tb^jt all who.pa3S must read. Hence history 'iflr 
doubtless, a but at is not the judgment of the ..world t 
ai^4 what the stream, ojf time sweeps along, u^deoid^ 
%^A , unredrfsssed, it wafls towards the . ocean *• of 
^tc^nity, that it may be redressed there. Thus it is 
as^£alvin, even in his time, pipofoundly hinted, diat 
th^. laat general judgment forms thq perspective ta 
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an the diFine jodgmeiii».in time. But of tiiis jndg^^ 
toept what, aoeotdahg to: the Christian ' revelatioh, 
Anil he the iflitee?' Ii;will bring about the grand 
4e|iamlioii of the ch^drenrof the kingdom from tfaoM 
lAo flhalL be? cast ont^ The theatre upon' which 
tiiey have hithertalivedtiBdiMriminatdy together, 14 
chained* TheseaDth^;'at i^resent sofcjteted, like it^ 
miiabitaiit, to the: curse,, partioipa^ in the glorifi<> 
^oda of the/chUdrea- of God, Rom. viii. 21. A 
iie,v eajrth^ wherein .dwdl^nghteousnei»^ comes int^ 
ewtenoe, . 2 Piet. iiLrlS. There the heavenly Jeru* 
fiatem, the tabemarie of 6od| is erected among men, 
Rey. xxL 1 — 8. Tben tka& those righteous suffer- 
fm take posseasibn : of' thei.. kingdom prepioed &t 
them by the* Father from, the foundation of the 
V<H*ld«» As they have sufiered^ with the Son, they shall 
al^o reigtt with .him, Mat ixv* 84; 2'. Tim. ii. 12} 
Rev* iii..21. Such is the final upshot of- that retri* 
hutipii which pervades the whole history of the 
Wflirld*. Such is also the last and deepest sense of 
the promise ^hose explanation we are seeking. 

V. 6k The preceding sayings of our Saviour have ex« 
pires^ed the dharaoter of the genuine subjebts of God's 
kingdom, hotA what is its negative side. Now follows 
the positive definition; Their want, their poverty, 
their desire, have for olject, ri^^hteausness. There' is 
here an allusion to Isaiah Iv. 1. Thirst, especially 
among thei inhabitants of the East, where there is a 
scarcity of water, is the most significant image of de- 
sire, (Amos viii..ll ; Psalms xlii. 1 ; Isaiah Ixv. 13; 
John vi. 85, vii. .87.) To strengthen the thought* 
hunger is annexed (John iv. 84). Verbs signifymg 
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hunger and thirst, resting upon the idea of participa- 
tion, have usually the genitive, but there are several 
instances even in Josephus and the classics, of their 
takingthe accusative ; see Kypke a. h. 1.* A/xfluoo6i^ 
must* neither be too greatly narrowed in the interpre- 
tation, nor yet too much generalized. It is neitl^er to 
be taken as the abstract for the concrete, and made 
equivalent to 6 dtxouStv, sc. Christ. (1 Cor., i. 30,) 
which Hilary did altogether, and Calov almost ; nor 
yet explained as signifying odhg d/xa/otfumjg, doc^na 
odedientuB a Deo requifUcB^ which is Grotius' opiiiipn, 
or, vera religw^ i, e. religio Christiana, which is, Kuin- 
oFs ; . still les^, as synonymous with sXBfifioirjvfiy which 
Chrysostom and . Euthymius would hav^. It has here 
the general < signification of vo/LtfMVy given to it by 
Aristotle, in his Ethics, with this only distinction, 
that whereas he thinks of the civil, we have to think 
of the Divine law, all that God requires from pien, 
as afterwards, v. 20 ; vi. 3d ; 2 Pet. iii. 13. That 
Christ .here, implicitly points to the alone perfect 
Bixxiioffuvfi in himself, who is essentially the ak^hia 
and dixa/otf!uvij9 might be concluded from verses 10 and 
1 1 , where the svsxsv dtxaioavvrig is defined by hsxtv Ifjm. 
This beatitude likewise was eminently calcu- 

A Kypke,. and after him KuinSl, appeal to the fact, that 
Gatacker has produced examples from the LXX., in w^ich 
the accusative stands ; but Gatacker (De Stylo N. T. p. 197*) 
{nstances only the three texts, Ps. xlii. 2 ; Ixiii. I ; Ex. xvii. 
3 ; where, in the first, ^^-v^?* is construed with «*(«;, in the two 
others with ^e dative, after the Hebrew J^jQJJ with ^. In 
Ps. Ixiii. 1, some have substituted A for ^«/, but the dative is 
right. 
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lated to cast down all carnal hopes. . Spiritual-minded 
Israelites certainly expected in the Messia's kingdom 
that which Christ here promises, (Luke i. 77, 79; 
iL 32) ; and the prophets also had pourtrayed forgive- 
ness of sin, and sanctification, as its choicest blessings; 

Like the other promises, this too has its fulfilment 
both here and hereafter. Here, inasmuch as^ ao* 
coi^ding to the Apostle's expression, that which wa9 
impossible to the law, even the conquering of sin in 
the flesh, has been achieved by Christ, and the rights 
eousness required by the law is, by means of faith in 
him, fulfilled in us, Rom. viii. 3, 4. In the king- 
dom of God reigns 6ixouo(rv¥7i, vi. 33, Rom. xiv. 17.* 
Hereafter, inasmuch a$ this bixouwshvri shall then be 
consummated both in the individual, and in the com- 
munity, 1 Cor. XV. 28 ; 2 Pet. iii. 13 ; Isaiah Ix. 21. 

From this conception of t^e meaning, which pre^- 
sents itself so naturally, diverges one we first meet 
with in Clemens Alex. Stromata, L 4. p. 444, 
who, guided, as it appears, by ver. 10, wished to 
take the accusative bixouosityriv adverbially, and ex- 
pounded with reference to^ u e. because of nghteous-^ 
nessy reduced to hunger and thiret ; at the same time, 
however, he allows the correctness of the common 
acceptation. In support of what he proposes^ an 
appeal is made to such texts as 1 Cor.iv. 11 ; PhiLiv. 
12. The very satoe explanation occurred to Valla; he 



• According to D. Fritsche, it is not the ^»M60vfn with 
which they shall be filled, but the beatitas in Messiae re^i^o. 
What, however, if in this kingdom, the hzata^vvn itself, at 
the texts we have quoted show, belongs to the befttitas ? 
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oiled Pt^lL 14: ayaXhdinrou i^ y>MCWt fuv riiv.ttnuM* 
tHrniff €Wy where the iwcusatiye signifies the same «a 
the. dative in* Ps. ceIy. 7 : nj dixeuo(SJ9fi tfw. ayaX* 
Xidaonm* So in like manner did afterwards: Maldo- 
ontnsy Rich. Simon,? and. Qlearius,. the two last of 
whoDi chose the view, ^m the. false per8uasion,:that 
our saying is. identical with Lukevt.>21 : Moata^ni •i 
^nmuvrti wvykt ^9frota0^g^ ; whereas in Luke that is 
a^.niere' extension of the vrmxfi'^ It would also be 
liable' to a^oth^otgeotidnv. viz. that the beatitude 
would then anticifiate the 10th verse, and interrupt 
the train of thought* .-Still more surprising is. Che es« 
piftnation of> Calvin, . who generally clings to .th6 
most natural interpretation. * He suppose ^ thai 
the thirsting after righteonsness, is a thirstiag after 
Jitst..deeiswns. from those worldly judges who op- 
press the. godly for thevr- godliness. This «tB^ 
tptam^awas acceded to by Gatacken 

. V. 7^^9L Here follow the beatitudes of the yv^ 
toes which presuppose the possession of the ^iMuwfltin^ 
Thus in V. 10, mention i&madeof those who are per*- 
secuted for the sak^ of righteousness, and to whom 
therefore righteousness mitet, at least, in a certain de^ 
gsee^ belong. We haveseen that the whole of the fore- 
gii^ng promises already begin to receive their fulfil* 
meut here in time. Abcordingly, the persons hitherto 
dasoribed, the inwardly poor, the mourners, the hum- 
ble, the desirous after righteousness, are such as have 
withal entered into the kingdom of God, participated 
in its consolations, victoriously discomfited their op* 

• HUU desCoRUB. du jN, T., p. 24& 
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jKHients, and . obtained, in part :at least, eoBtenfeqMf t 
/6f" their, de&ire t ai^er .righteouaness. They are tkutf 'in 
drttmnslaiioes' to fonuag farth < the ifirtfits- of the cqpiMt^ 
#hloh are wovr fiaentioned, 'Vtz^eompasMooate Aev^ 
Ibr suffering brethren, pnnfioa^p of th^ heart, /auld 
fi^uice^makiDg. The (selection ivhich >our Savioor 
■Htkea of th^se, from tkenniraerous train of the Chrin* 
tiant virtues, will be • justified 'by a ^sloser examinalion 
of them ; : but it may. also have partly^ arisen * ifirom>>a 
regard ^ to the existing . drcmnstances^ of his heaMta. 
'We^see, from the gospels, howHttle capable were the 
-scribea of those days, inflated as they were withtfidae 
knowledge and self-righteonsness, to feel compaadati 
for sinners (Matt. is. 1 1 ; xi. W) ; how thdr piety^xms 
«ierely outward (Matt. xv. 1:1; xxiii. 25), and hw»y 
^ed'witlrambitipn and envy, and devoid of alliov^ 
4)f tmth, ibey were partly indhied to rev<4t -ihnn 
(witbout, and partly kept up, .as Justin frequently 
npbtaids :tiiein in the Dial, c Tryph. animoaiiicB, 
and contentions (l^/^s/o, ^/Xove/x/a) among themseivls. 
£ach one of the yirtuesrbere commended, acoorduig- 
.ly.strtke»at some leading vice of that age and ndtion. 
•V. 7. !0, or in the N. T. r ^ g^uo;, iwbiefa, im itgftfBt 
"originr ^oes certadnly not ^dSfiiRr from^^f^ (the former 
loonnected with iXao^i the ktter with xagd, e&sip. 
5Fob.iv]i. 17), is yet di^rentiif the usus loquendi, kir 
mAtaucki as the idea of suffermg toith dmtAer, is in- 
ibeivnt in it. Damascenus, t>e 'Orthod. Fid. 11.^14^ 
innd borrowing, '4is is probable, from^ him,: the-Ety- 
«iiiok>g.'MagoiuD, aiidodien glossaries, number it as 
vone «f *tibe.. ftwr jspeeie»«f ^Xi^)<vi^ltii ^%o^, ^x^o^ and 
sf^i^g. ^^ifTHMfit hice'^xrj^uyftkus d^net^s Mm wko 
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9ympathizes in anothm's paifi, and is thereby 
moved to succour him. This fellow-feeling with 
those that suffer, requires us to enter into their sitoa- 
tion, and, as he who is himself a sufferer, can best do 
that, the quality presupposes, in the subject, suf- 
ferings of his own, which the preceding beatitudes 
likewise expressed. Although, however, the person 
who is himself a sufferer, may possess the will to en* 
..ter into his suffering brother's case, he is usually des* 
titute of the means of helping him, and, accordingly, 
his sympathy only becomes fully effective, when he 
obtains relief from his own distresses, in such a way 
as not to lose the remembrance of his former condi* 
tion. Hence, also, the compassionate love which is 
here required, manifests itself operative, only in pro- 
portion as the subject has himself participated in the 
promises of the kingdom of God, by having his sor- 
row comforted, and his desires fulfilled. *^ To whom 
little is forgiven," saith the Saviour, " the same loveth 
Jittle." 

From the circumstance, that mercy is here promised 
as the recompence of anterior mercy on our part, it 
might certainly be inferred, that, under sXsTifAovsg we are 
to imagine such as have not yet, in any degree, partaken 
of mercy ; but this conclusion would only be just upon 
the supposition, that the divine compassion consisted 
An an isolated act, which could be done to man but 
once for alL Seeing, however, that it is an act which 
^extends over the whole life of the individual, and 
Teaches its culminating point in eternity, it behoves 
us to consider the compassion of God for man, and of 
jnan for his brethren, as reciprocally calling forth 
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and affording a basb for each other. A final consliin* 
mation.will one day arrive, when, with the divine 
«tt^axXi]«r(, the fulness of God's sXsoi shall also be 
made the portion of the fidthful. 

Akin to this saying, althongh, as it relates to pr»o 
tical compassion and succour of distress, not en- 
tirely like it, are c. vi. 15 ; vii. 2. These texts, how« 
ever, also shew, that not even as an adjunct, can the 
idea of mercy shewn us by our fellow-men^ be con- 
nected with cXsfj^tfovra/, which Calvin, Piscator, and 
others suppose. Iloc^d roD 0coD dijXov^i, says Euthy- 
mius. 

V. 8. We come now to a saying, which, through 
all centuries, has kindled^ in innumerable hearts,, the 
flame of a sacred passion. Gregory of Nyssa cojoi* 
mences the exposition of it with the animated words : 
'(krs^ *rcL&iiv sixhg rovg sx rtvog v->\^Xfig ax^u^uag sig 
a^avig ri xaraxwrrovrug ^sXa/o;, rour6 fMi 'rmvhr i 
hiavoicty sx TTJg u^^/tiXrig rou xv^hv ^uvijg olo¥ &v6 rivog 
xo^fT^g o^ou^ 6jg rh adn^irnrov ru¥ ywnfLdrm /SXsroutfo. 

If we set out from the temporary allusion of the 
expressive words, which here also several, as for in<- 
stance, Wetstein, Gratz^ and Hetzel, have far too 
partially urged, they involve an antithesis to hypo- 
crisy, which is afterwards in the sixth chapter in- 



• Such painful feelings as they may be supposed to have, 
who, from some lofty promontory cast their eyes upon the yawn- 
ing ocean below, does my mind now suffer, when, from the lofty 
voice of the Saviour, as from the pinnacle of a mountain, it 
looks down into the unfathomable abyss of the thoughts. • 
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velghed against, Koi&a^g means tlie oontmy^oPff&B*' 
td.ot ducoUmredn See Jamblichus Vit. Pytii.Ti; 
126. Thus the Gre&< says, .xs#o^ f^y xa4afA jff^ 
%a&ao^ I'ug. It accordMigiyjanaotote'to/asiimdi'M 
«K«fttvo^»''«v^^v^ and heDeeLBVsn.>8raong dassitSy is 
equiioalenttOfiKier^T^iro^ and the'Tevawe lof ^^H^ujgoft 
jBs.riy«;£;; in ^f«rhidi sense* both Ae Old and 'liew 
Testament Tfi^jequently xwnjdn « it witli tod^^ ndd 
tfMvi^c, e'l ^4mAi« 5, ras -we also 6iU thcfse nd^iM 
who arenot upright. I The antiAeBecf to^nnetf or^Eii»^ 
eohuredX^ founded,^ h(ww«verv upon the««iite'"gfaiBi«l 
one to defilement^ Tit. i. 15 ; and thus purity A^ 
rectly denotes piety. In the Old T^stamenft we have 

aaVna, Ps. ixidii. i, Tmo aV, Ps.»ii.'iS,»vTi^, 

Ps. xvtiii 21 ; and in the New, it' is used of the heart 
and the hands. The classics' have also xa6a§Srrii r?{ 
4w;^5, -e.-y. Arrian ii^ 18 ; iv. 5, H, 19. In Qie 
•ame'^ay the ancients say of God, that he is xd6a^^ 
itiid 6tjin§otro^. Now-'this more comprehensive sense 
xaBafoi^fi -Ku^BkfhaB also here. Compli o) rag xa^ag 
&^h ^vBidrifftu; 'TTovn^ag i^avraf/j^mi, Heb.z. 22. Origen^* 
Vvrovg a'!rri>Jka'/fimvg\eo^iagfi ak%j& rotig vdvrojv ctpMf 
TfifLdrur 'jcaaa yAf &^a|rta Juvov w/dfj«>/»*>j4;;^f.«'TFhi8 
jMirification of heart fbllows as a neceskiry conse- 

.«H<nn.'93. in Joan.':g2... ..f . ^ . » 

^ Melancthon explains the »»i»^imt vHe "stt^Mtf to mesn 
chastity alone, and even Chrysostom remarks : »ttim^»g h 

■^ Not those .vrho. ^ne ffiree^from * fernicaftion, ^but' tkmie * »%o 
«rfr.so! from.aU kinds^of sin ; for ail sin iaaprTtits a<btiKn^iirpoo 
the soul. 
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quence, the more a man belongs to the kingdom,, re* 
ceives its ^ru^aKAfitfii and iiixouotfvvrn and grows both in 
sympathizing love to his brethren, and in the conscious- 
ness of the love he has himself experienced. 

Here also it is very obvious in what manner the 
promise corresponds with the beatitude. Of that we 
now give a doctrinal elucidation. The usual interpreta- 
tion of the formula hmtr&ai rhv 0gov is as follows: 
Eastern kings conceal themselves from the view of 
their subjects, and hence, to see tite king's face, is 
there regarded as a peculiar favour and distinc- 
tion, 1 King X. 8. The royal ministers are by pre- 
eminence called << those that see the king s face." 
2 Kings XXV. 19; Est. i. 14. In compliance with 
this belief of ancient nations, Christ transfers the 
image to the relation betwixt God and man, in order 
to express the maxima felicitas.* This account of 
the origin of the phrase is perfectly correct; Comp. 
particularly Rev. vii. 15 ; xxii. 4, where the servants of 
God stand for ever before his throne, and find their hap- 
piness in seeing his face, doing him service, and bearing 
his name in their foreheads. There are, however, two 
mistakes made in the usual interpretation of the for- 
mula ; the one when it is considered, as Kuinol ex- 
presses himself, a mere existimatio priscorum populo- 
rum, that intimate converse with a great and wise prince 
is a desirable thing ; and the other, when it is set down 

« When others explain the image from the phrase 
n ^3|3"pK nK"13> °^ ^^® appearing of the pious in the tem- 
ple (Lakemacher Observ. Fhilolog. P. i. p. 96. J. D. Michaelis 
on IVTath. v. 8), it comes to the same thing ; for Jehovah is 
here contemplated as a king. 
K 
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as a vain ^cy of the Jews to ^gure God as a king. 
Even the New Testament styles him the King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, 1 Tim. vi. 15 ; for while 
earthly monarchs, in their majesty, power, wisdom, 
justice, and clemency, only imperfectly realize the 
idea, and shew forth the image of a king, that idea 
has its highest truth in God. But, as all that earthly 
monarchs really possess of majesty, wisdom, justice, 
mercy, and clemency, constitutes a reflection of the 
Divine Being, in which, as in a mirror, he may be be- 
held, familiar intercourse with princes so endowed is 
truly an enviable blessing. Like all representations, 
therefore, in which Scripture speaks of the Deity, that 
which lies at the basis of the phrase oorsdida/ rhv ©sov, 
instead of being devoid of meaning, is, on the contrary, 
full of substantial truth ; the figure is not unlike the 
thing, but entirely resembles it. 

Let us now examine the principal texts in which 
this figure is used. According to Ex. xxxiii. 20, God 
cannot be seen by man, and man live ; and, in like 
manner, it is said in the New Testament, John i. 18; 
vi. 46 ; 1 Tim. vi. 16, that << no man hath seen God, 
nor can see him.'' On the contrary, we read Num. 
xii. 8, that Moses saw the vi nSTDTI* Mention is also 
made of seeing God, Gen. xxxii. dO ; Is. vi. 1 ; Ps. 
xvii. 15 ; xlii. 3; Ex. xxiii. 17; xxxiv. 23; Job xix. 
27, and in the New Testament, a seeing of God and 
Christ is prombed at Heb. xii. 14; 1 John iii. 2, 
as well as in our text ; we have to add the already 
cited passage, Rev. xxii. 4. Now, in what manner 
are these apparently contradictory statements to be 
reconciled ? With the exception of Num. xii. 8 ; Ps. 
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xvii. 15, all the Old Testament texts relate to 
the appearing in the temple before the ^ l^D, the 
symbol of God's presence, or to the vision of God in 
,a S3anbol, or to a view of the mighty working of 
Grod. Ps. xviL 15, relates to the vinon of God here- 
ofher. But Nnm. xii* 8, appears certainly to refer to 
a vision of God on this side the grave, and has always 
perplexed expositors. The striking circumstance in 
the passage is the speaking ni) * Vk n£)> and then 
the beholding the ^ llDn. From both expressions, 
however, it does not follow, that, in contradiction to 
Ex. xxxiii. 20, the being of God can be seen ; the 
nfl'^rrS rather denotes, in contrast to visions 
and riddles, an audible voice, and miDn, as in Job 
iv. 16, a sensible image, by which the divine presence 
IB manifested.* None of the Old Testament texts, 
accordingly, say that the Divine Being can be seen 
in time ; and as little is that implied in any which are 
here quoted from the New ; for John xii. 45 does 
not apply. If then we refer the declarations that 
God cannot be seen, to the sphere of the present 
life, the apparent contradiction of the two sets of 
passages, is reconciled. The vision of God, which is 
promised in Ps. xvii. 15 ; ^ Matt. v. 8 ; Heb. xii. 14 ; 

* Many excellent and beautiful extracts from the Rabbins 
apon this passage, as well as explanatory of the texts, hereafter 
to be discussed from the Epistles to the Corinthians, are to be 
found in the Treatise of Iken, T. I. diss. xxri. Comp. also 
the words of Chrysostom on Is. vi. 1, Tom. vi. ed. Montf. 

^ An unprejudiced exegesis cannot avoid referring 
1^2) nrnM in this passage to the vision in another life, as in 
fact De M^ette and Rosenmiiller have done in the 2d edition. 
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9Xid resp. 1 John iii. 2, (which, hdwever, respects 
Christ,) belongs accordingly in the strict sense, to the 
future worlds And this coincides perfectly with 2 
Cor. V. 7, where, in contrast to the world that now is, 
the world to come is intimated as the region of vision. 
It coincides also, with 1 Cor.xiii. 12, where, in contrast 
to knowing in a glassy mention is made of a knowing 
of God in the same- way ^ in which we are known by 
him. Let us next try to search out the import of 
the expression, the vision of God hereafter. 

On this subject, the views of the church have been 
different, according as the reigning conceptions of the 
Divine Being were, at the time, more or less sensible. 
Such a conception as that which Tertullian formed, 
naturally involves, that the vision of him is of a corpo 
real nature, and restricted to a particular place. To 
this view, that of the Socinians in later times approxi- 
mates most nearly, as might be expected from the 
very meagre theology of the party, which confines the 
existence of God ito a determinate space. Here Con- 
rad Vorstius went the greatest length. In the Evan- 
gelical church, the majority forbore defining the 
nature and mode of the vision. Even Gisbert Yoe- 

They tvho interpret it of appearing in the Temple, as among 

others Dr. Bretschneider still does (Dogm. ii. 478), who, 

moreover, brings forward one after the other, Ps. xvii.lS, 
and Ps. xvii. 17, as two different texts, whereas the Psalm 
contains only fifteen verses, — do not reflect that the expressions 
•« HK mn and •»i ^^STTy^ n^nD »re perfectly different. 

* AJahomet also borrowed from Christianity, as significant 
of the high(>st bli^s hrreafter, the image, the sight of God's 
face. See Reland de Religione Miih. L. ii. § 17* Pococke, 
iVIiscellanea ad portam Mosis, p. 304. 
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tills himself, who fell quite into the ancient scholas- 
ticism, concludes a minute and instructive disputa- 
tion upon' the subject, with the result, that nothing 
positively certain can be determined with respect to 
the visio beatifica.» Gerhard likewise** abstains from 
a positive opinion, although the majority of the 
older Lutheran divines, such as Calov and Hollaz, 
incline to the belief of a vision dculis corporeis glori* 
ficatii. So also Dav. Chytraeus, the disciple of Me- 
lancthon, declares expressly, in his book, De vita 
et morte ajterna,® that the vision shall take place 
fnentibus et oculis. Differently the Greek Father* 
and Augustine. The former universally explain the 
InrrtiS&at rhv ©gov as meaning yvwtf/; r^avfjg. Upon our 
text Chrysostom very briefly says: o\]/iv 3g evrav&d 
tpritfiVf Tiv av&^(tiV(f) hvarv IdsTv, ; but in his Homily 75, 
(76) upon John, he remarks : sTudat ya§ ruv ak^fidiuiv 
r^avors^a ri (k]//^, BtSt ravrrig &ii n)y ax^/^9j ira^i(rrri<ri 
(35 7f a^^) yvutfiv ; See Suiceri, Thes. s. v. o^dca, dn^aro;, 
hu^sa. The beautiful manner in which, according 
to this, Theodoret explains our passage, we shall after- 
wards quote. Notwithstanding, however, all these 
fathers, down to Damien, hold fkst, as is shown by 
Chrysostom's words, above quoted, the incompre- 
hensibility of God, t. e. that no creature ever sees 
through the Divine essence. On the other hand, 
Augustine, who occupied himself greatly with the 
question about the visio Dei, upheld the comprehen- 

' a De visione Dei per essentiam, in the Select. Disput. P. ii. 
p. 1655. 

•» Tom. XX. p. 394. . * Witteb. 1583, p. 157. 
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sibility of the essentia Deij in the sphere of the life 
to come. In many passages of his works, he has 
expressed himself beaatifuUy upon the subject, par- 
ticularly in the letter ad Paulinum,* which Calvin also 
applauds. Whether, however, he should allow the 
bodily eye a share in the vision, was a point upon which 
he was dubious, and, in different places, delivers differ- 
ent opinions. He justly observed, that the determina- 
tion of it depends upon the degree in which we conceive 
the glorified tfa^/c/MC, spoken of by Paul, to be spiritual- 
ized. The Scholastics also, with acuteness, main- 
tained, that the knowledge of God in the life to come, 
is to be considered not only spiritual, but as some- 
thing substantial and absolute. 

We engage in no attempt to define the relation 
between vision beyond, and faith on this side of the 
grave, nor, in any question connected with it, or which 
rests on mere speculation ; but, upon ezegetical grounds, 
we would investigate whether the vbion of God, of 
which our text speaks, is to be considered as of an in- 
ward or of an outward kind. The clearest proof that it 
is the former, the text itself affords. We have hitherto 
seen how the promises are analogous to the beatitudes. 
Now, if this be also the case here, the virtue, which is 
the subject of the beatitude, must, like the others, con- 
tain within itself the ground of the promise ; so that 
the meaning cannot be, " Blessed is the man who is 
pure in heart, because, as a reward for that, he shall see 
God with his eyes" but the pure heart itself is inti- 
mated to be the organ whereb}^ the vision of God be- 

* Ep. 147, Tom i. 6d. Ben. 
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comes attainable by us. This, ancient expositors have 
long ago plainly recognised.* We are also led to sup- 
pose a ^ritual vision, by 1 Cor. xiii. 12, where the «ee- 
ing (^}^e/y) now and then is put on a parallel with 
the knowing^ (ysmtncnv), and of our knowledge of God 
hereafter, the same clearness b predicated, which be- 
longs to God's knowledge of us ; that, however, is not 
procured through the medium o^extemal sense. We 
shall be conducted to the same resultt and lijcewise 
more deeply into the essence of the matter, by re» 
fleeting upon the condition on which the vision of God 
depends. Here it \s purity of heart, in Heb. xii. 14, 
hoUness—yaAi as seeing of Christ on our part, in the 
texts 1 John iii. 2, and 2 Cor. iii. 18, is stated 
as the groundqfour sanctification. If then the Scriptpre 
supposes such a reciprocity between the vision of God 
and resemblance to him, it is clear that the seeing is 
not a seeing with the bodily eye, but with the inward 
sight, and can consist in nothing but in that conscious- 
ness of God, which is connected with growing like- 
ness to him, and purity of heart. The fine pas^ 
sage 2 Cor. iii. 18, speaks admirably upon the sub^ 

* Euthymius "flrfrt^ yk^ r« Koiv^r^tf, Uv f »«^«^«y, ran 3S. 

Theodoret expresses himself in a singularly beautiful manner 
upon the subject, both in his Com* on 2 Cor. ill. 18, and in the 
Qua»s. 6a in Ezod. (T.I. ed. UaL p. 147.) At the last pas- 
sage, it is said, in allusion to our text : Srvri^ r» tutifi »tir«ir- 
T^a rttv liVtf^wvrAiy rout rv^aui IxfiArrtreu, turvt «/ tutfia^tk) »a^. 
Veu rw 8s0V r^v ^a^av tiaiix**'reu wriri^ J if fxiru ««#if- 

i Tf 0*f 5r^«#'i)^iv«ry ^uuhts S*;^'^''" xm^M»n^»u In the same; 
way does he explain our text according to 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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ject. In explaining it, we presnppose that the xaror- 
r^i^^/xsvoi ni> do^w Ku^/ou, as almost all modem expo- 
sitors have decided, is to be interpreted, << beholding 
the glory of God in a glass," and that the Apostle 
chose the expression xarwrr»t^s<f&ou instead of areviZttf 
ev hocrr^tf), for the sake of the allusion to the repercus- 
sio which took place with the metal mirrors of the 
ancients. There then results from this noble passage 
the following sense : ^* While we, in the glory of the 
Lord, who is the Spirit, with the uncovered eye of 
the heart, contemplate ourselves as it were in a glass, 
then, just as the mirror throws back the rays of light 
that glory of his is ever more and more transfused in- 
to us, so that we are refined into his image ; which 
tiannot but take place, the Lord being the Lord of the 
Spirit" Here, the inward vision of Christ is in like 
manner stated as the ground of spiritualization, and 
that as the ground of assimilation ; just as, vice versa, 
the inward vision already presupposes a relationship 
with Christ, according to John iii. 19, 20 ; xviii. 37. 
From all this, we accordingly infer, that the vision is 
to be conceived as inward. It might now be asked, 
however, if such inward vision may not be attiuned, 
even in the present life, as in point of fact, 2 Cor. ill 
18, speaks of the life of believers upon earth. This 
we must unquestionably admit, seeing that in 1 Cor. xiii. 
12, even faith is termed a jSXs^g/v, although 3/ i<f&TT^ov, 
and sv ahiyfiart, and no less a yivuKntsiVj although h 
fj^^o'jg. Indeed, according to the nature of Christian 
(kith, such must be the case, seeing that it is the Mtf- 
ratf/( of the thing believed, and so a paMve and sub- 
stantial apprehension of that must take place, Heb. 
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ki. 1. Hence we can put no other difference between 
sight and belief, than that which obtains between the 
imperfect and the perfected kingdom of God. Sight 
is peculiar to the state hereafter, only in the same 
tense as the taking possession of the fiatfiXiiu is spok- 
en of as something hereafter, notwithstanding that it 
commences in time. When Paul, 2 Cor. v. 7, ex- 
presses the positive antithesis : " We walk by faith, 
not by sight," this is to be understood in the same 
way as when he speaks of himself, Rom. viii. 21, as 
waiting for the skivQ-^^ia of the children of God, and 
yet also says, 2 Cor. iii. 17, « Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.'* The intermedial idea in 
the latter instance is, « but as yet we have but the 
A^a^^ of the Spirit, and not the fiiU harvest ;" in the 
ibrmer, << Our faith is still not sight, in the full sense 
of the word, because, being restrained by the material 
fetter, it cannot reach to pure vision.** Accordingly, 
it holds true of the present promise, no less than of all 
the rest, that its fulfilment takes place initiatively here, 
and in completion hereafter. We conclude this dis- 
cussion as we commenced it, with a fine passage from 
Gregory of Nyssa : Maxd^tog 6 xd^aphg rf xaohic^ ort 
^^hg TTiv ihidv xoLQcL^SrriTa jSXetwi', Ivrfi itx6v/ xa&o^^ rhv 
o^'XiTmrov. "ilifin^ yd^ oi h xarS'rr^tf) o^wvrsg rhv 'WnWy 
fcqiv fifi ir^hg aynrh rhv ou^avov d'TO^iirMOiv drstsg^ ouSkv 
tXarrov o^Stffiv rhv'Hktov h rfi rov xarowrgou aOyr, ruv 
iFghg axtrh d^o^Xi^6vTOJV rou tjTJov rhv xvxKov* ourco, ^ffl, 
xai b/J^sTgy xqi^v drovers 'rahg xaro^vorim potirhg, sdv M ri)v 
i^ dfx^g syxara^xeuaffhTifay bfih ^agiv r?^ sixovog fVitva- 
d^dfirirsy ev haijroTg rb ^tiroufitvov ly^irv xa$a^6ri]g ydt^ 
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V. 9. If, first of all, we call up the temporary refer- 
ence of this saying, it alludes to that spirit of dissen- 
sion which, springing firom the root of bitterness in the 
heart, (Heb. xii. 15.) disturbed both the public and 
private life of the contemporaries of Jesus. This 
period, and still more that which followed, abounded ia 
rebellions and popular insurrections without numbtf. 
Let the reader call to mind the tumult at the feast of 
the passover, witnessed by Archelaus, in the very com- 
mencement of his reign, when the people s^ed iipoD 
the hill of the temple, and in which 3000 of theia were 
slain ; the frightful bloodshed in the capital undeif Sat- 
binus, while Archelaus and Antipas were in Rome, su- 
ing for confirmation in their government, on which oc- 
casion the hill of the temple was again the sceneof com- 
bat, and its halls were set on fire ; the robber-bands of 
Judas, Simon, and Athronges, of whom 2000 after- 
wards forfeited their life upon the cross, and (jie distur* 

* Blessed is the pure in heart, because, contemplating his own 
purity, he heholds in the image the archetype which reflects it; 
for, as those who behold the sun in a mirror, notwithstanding 
that they do not steadfastly look up to the heavens, still see the 
inn in the brightness of the mirror, no less than those who 
gasee aloft, do the orb itself; in like manner may you, althougk 
you cannot attain to the comprehension of the light, stiU, by 
returning back to the grace of the imag^ which waa formed 
in your souls at first, possess within yourselves the object of 
your search ; for purity, freedom from passion, and alienatipn 
from all evil, is DtvinUp. If these are in you, God himself is in 
you. 
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bailees under Pilate. Still more did passion reign in do- 
mestic life, engendering division in all hearts* Hatred, 
violence, open and secret assassination, belonged to 
the occurrences of every day life. Compare the 
dreadful picture which Josephus draws of his country • 
men.* It was the most confined field for the display 
of the reigning strife and passion which was afibrded 
by the disputes of schools. The scribes sought their 
own honour (John v. 44). As usual, the consequence 
of this was a party-spirited and quarrelsome love of 
disputation, with which, under the name of i^Ma, the 
apostles so frequently upbraided the Jews, as does al* 
so Justin Martyr.** 

Upon the stage of a world thus full of war, and of 
disorders emanating from vanity and self-love, does 
that personage enter who could say of himself, << Learn 
of me, for I am meek and lowly ;'* and here he extob 
those who, imbued with his spirit, not only have 
peace in themselves, but spread it around them. Hebu 
xii. 14. 2 Tim. ii. 22. Mark ix. 50. To comprehend, 
however, the significance of this beatitude, we must not 
conceive of peace smd of peace-making merely accord** 
ing to the idea which this individual or that may please 
to form of them, but, entering into the mind of Christ, 
understand both, in the full spiritual sense, in which toe 
mzutpreeuppase he himself apprehended them. A dis- 
position to peace, to conciliation and unity, is no less 
extolled both by Greeks and Rabbins. As no one but 
Christ, however, knows, in all the extent of the term, 
in what peace consists, and what are the prerequisites 

» De Bel. Jud. L. v. c 13, g 6, c. 10. § 6. 
^ Cohort, ad Orac p» 9. ed. Par. 
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of peace-making, so in this, as in innumerable cases, the 
sentiments of others, which appear parallel, are not so 
in reality.* With respect to the word peace^ more es- 
pecially, we can shew that Christ expressly designed it 
to be understood in a higher sense than that which it 
bore in the common language of the people. Whe- 
ther at John xiv. 27, we do or do not find in the E/^^^jji 
dpinifiiy an allusion to the common form of valediction, 
in either case, but more especially in the first, Christ 
declares that the peace which is conferred by and 
through him, is of a higher kind than what the world 
usually understands by the word. The Evangelists 
themselves appear to have recognised aloflier significa- 
tion in the salutation si^vri vfiTv in the mouth of Christ, 
<as may be inferred from the frequent mention of the 
words after the resurrection, John xx. 19; xxi. 26; 
Luke xxiv. 86. Moreover, we see fi-om Luke x. 5, 6, 
that the Saviour did not intend the it^^wi vfiT^ when 
uttered by his followers to be used as an empty form. 
Among Christians in after times, the ordinary form 
of greeting x^S'^ ^^^ ^fi^^% substituted in place of the 
heathen %a/£6/v, which is used in Scripture by James 
alone, i. 1, refers principally to the peace procured 
by Christ. To this also points the appellation *0 
&shs rfjg si^vrig, a title which, as it is not to be found 
in the Old Testament, must have been framed by the 

B If we look only to outward similarity, we may find a per- 
fect parallel to the Lord's beatitude in the Talmudic Tract, 
Peah c. 1. § 1. where it is said: Of the following things man 
reaps the fruits both in the present and future life, honouring 
father and mother, doing benefits, and making peace beheeen 
man and man. 
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Christians, is often repeated by Paul, and occurs 
also in the Epistle to the Hebrews. It hence appears, 
that in the full sense of the term, and according to 
the representation of Scripture, peace only becomes 
the portion of the Christian, when, through Christ, 
he has obtained peace with God ; for which reason 
Christ himself is called o s/^9}i/o^o/^(ra^, Col. i. 20; 
£ph. ii. 15. On the other hand, we must now also 
say, that, contemplated from the Christian point of 
view, a peaceable relation between man and man can 
only be perfectly established by redemption, inas- 
much as according to what we remarked, v. 7, it is 
this which makes us merciful and disposed to for- 
^ve, Eph. iv. 32 ; Col. iii. 13. When the Saviour, 
therefore, acquainted both with the deepest root of dis- 
sension among mankind, and with the one only reme- 
dy by which it can be effectually extirpated, here pro- 
nounces blessed the disposition of the peacemaker, we 
can suppose nothing else but that peacemaking in 
his view, t. e, in the full sense of the word, coincides 
with the planting of the peace of God in the bosonis 
of men, and accordingly that the g/^jjvocro/o/ are such 
as being already possessed of a heart more or less 
pure, and having thereby attained to peace with God 
themselves, spread that, and at the same time the 
peace of men among each other in the world. That 
at the time when our Lord uttered the words, there 
was none capable of understanding them in this com- 
prehensive sense, does not, in the least, shew that it 
was not the sense in which the divine Master under- 
stood them : For how many of his heavenly sayings 
have, up to the present day, never been fully fathom -^ 
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ed ? and, in fact, we stand in need of a Divine word 
precisely of such a kind, as that the longer we study 
it, the more it shall elevate us to itself. 

If this be the foil meaning of the it^to^moCf we can 
then comprehend what is otherwise inexplicable, viz. 
why it should have been here placed where it is. It 
marks a wider developement of the xa^a^ofTig rlj; xof- 
hiag, which, in the course of expansion, passes into 
the endeavour to spread outwardly the peace which 
is felt within. We also perceive, better than the 
more restricted and superficial conception of ^t^m 
permits, why this promise should have been annexed 
to this beatitude, although still the connection be- 
tween them is less apparent than in the other in- 
stances. We now cast a glance at the history of the 
•exposition.* 

> In like maimer, as from other statements of Scriptare, 
enjoining the love of peace and submission upon the disciples 
of Jesus, the false inference has, in consequence of partial 
views, been drawn, that every struggle with the evil that is 
in the world was prohibited, the same has been done here. 
Against this Zwingli protests : Paz quss per pios conficitur 
intra limites a Deo pnescriptos manere debet, quas si trans- 
greditur, pax haudquaquam vocanda est. Ptuc nostra oum 
jMoe Dei coruenHaty turn demum vera pax dioenda erit 
Luther : We ought to do all we can, both by advice and help, 
to maintain peace, and to be silent when silence is possible. 
But when the sin is manifest, and spreads far and wide, then 
silence is no more lawful ; but warning and correction are 
the duty of such as, like myself, have a public office, and 
whom it behoves to teach and admonish all. For I am order- 
ed and enjoined, as a preacher and doctor, called for thin pur- 
pose, to see that none be seduced, ar.d so on. Comp. the 
ttluvarof, Pom. xii. 18. 
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The majority of the expositors of the present day, 
and several of an older date, especially Socinians and 
Arminians, see, in the saying, the isolated commen- 
datioB of the virtue of peacemaking or personal pla- 
cability towards others. Andent commentators, par- 
ticalarly the Fathers, bring forward single aspects of 
the notion which we have formed of the word ; most 
characterize the s}^vovot6g as him who has first made 
peace within himself, and then also reconciles others ; 
some, as him who spreads among those around him 
peace with God. In the first place, all insist that 
ii^9wroi6i is something more than slp^vnUg and il^mToiy 
inasmuch as the former involves the latter. Gregory 
of Nyssa, for instance, speaks as follows : BouXsra/ 
r«iirvv fTj^rf^ov e/yo/ <si ^Xti^ ruv r^( il^vrjs xdkSiv, i7(f 
WTtag hgvyuit nTg ev^Zg e^w^i rou ro/o^^rou xrtifiarog ...... 

m^n^ roiW¥ reb ivu^ ru¥ d^ufukrWy rr^g idiag ev^ctag 
rht va^xufMvov aifa v>Ji^ vonT, ourfti eos j8o6Xfrai xardi 
vt^tw&iav 7Xsov(£^eiy riig st^vrig n)y p^a^/v, uitrt rbv <fhv jS/oy 
tt^mniav ilmi rr^g dXkor^iag v^ou;* and then they observe 
that the virtue here mentioned, is analogous to the 
work of Christ. Chrysostom : xai yA^ roO fio¥oymug 
i^o¥ gymro roDro> (fuvayaysT^ rA 3/f<rrwra xai xaraX- 
Xof a/ T^ ixm^okffMjfiwa,^ Making peace in (me*8 awn 
breast (between the spirit and the flesh), rb IfifiiKtw 

* He hence desires that you yourself should first be filled 
with the blessings of peace, and then impart them to those who 
are in want. As sweet-scented aromatics, therefore, fill with 
their own fragrance all the surrounding air, so does he wish 
the grace of peace to abound and overflow in you, that your life 
may prove the cure of your brother^s disease. 

b For this was the work of the only beg<itten, to unite the 
divided, and reconcile the hostile. 
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^oXs/Mit xaraXvsipf is brought forward by Gregory 
of Nyssa, and after him by Phavorinus in his 
Lexicon, as likewise by Jerome and Eutbymius. 
But the latter and Theophylact also state another 
meaning: tl^voTraioi be tint xai oi diSt d/daaxaXio^ 
Toifi s^li^oug rou 0ioD Jir/trr^gfovrs;, and so also Clemens 
Alex.* Among moderns, Eisner, in particular, has 
taken the word quite decisively in the same sense, as 
0/ M^ X^/(rroD ^|£0]3svovr6;, 2 Cor. v. 19, 20. 

In reference to the precise determination of the 
sense of the words, we have still to observe, that some 
exegetical authors have taken tl^T^vwrotCg as perfectly 
synonymous with si^vsxogy Jas. iii. 17. So the Vulgate, 
which translates pacific!, and Luther, who has eUe 
friedfertigen ; likewise the Danish, Dutch, and other 
translations, and, among expositors, particularly Gro- 
tius and Wetstein. Does then the word also bear 
this meaning? Doubtless it originally involves 
it ; but we question whether it has ever been express- 
ly so used. Passow, it is true, states as a secondary 
meaning, that it is synonymous with c/^9iv/x6;, but has 
hardly any other authority for the assertion, than the 
usually cited passage of Pollux, who, in the Onomast 
1. 41, places side by side, as epithets of a king, ^atfi- 
XsO( ii^rivixhg, e/^)jyo<ro/o;, and 1«52, rs^/ tsufj^fiid^eav s/^yo- 
'jTotm xai croXg^ocro/wv, which passages, however, do not 
shew the identity of the two words. Rather, in the 
known quotations from the classics, el^rivovosoi never 
appears but in the sense of pacificator, especially 
used of the E/^9]vod/xa/, feciales. It would be wrong, 

a Strom. L. u p. 319. 
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however, to coDtesty that this use of it might have 
place in the Hellenistic. For even although f/^y..7o/s7y, 
as a compound, can only signify to make peace, LXX. 
Is. xxvii. 5 ; Pro v. x. 10 ; still, after the analogy of 
^oitTif sXso;, dfi*aoviav, bixoudtthvn^y ironTv ii^^vr^v was like<^ 
wise used in the sense of being peaceable^ Jas. iii. 18. 
The sense of the promise is determined by the 
meaning of xuhg roZ 0£oD. In the connection in which 
the phrase here appears, the readiest way would be to 
regard sonship as denoting resemblance. This it quite 
obviously does v. 45, where, in place of wo/ some co- 
dices have the gloss o/m/o/; compare v. 48: And so, on 
the other hand, does Jesus, John viii. 38, 44, call the 
Jews wqI tou dta^6\M, because their works correspond 
with those of the devil. Comp. I John iii. 8. £ph. v. 
1. Certainly, however, when we take up si^n^ovotot 
superficially, and understand by it nothing farther than 
bringing persons at feud to a good understanding 
with each other, it is difficult to perceive what special 
resemblance to God there should be in that. It is 
thus that the present clause, and likewise Luke vi. 35 ; 
XX. 36, have, by Schleusner and others, been translated: 
Deo simillimi erunt, to which the same lexicographer, 
Rosenmiiller and some more, here subjoin: atque 
adeo dilectissimi, a turn of the trope, in support 
of which Ecclesiasticus iv. 10 might particularly be 
quoted : yivov o^avoTj; ug ^alr^^j xai dilli dvd^g Ijj fAifl^i 

%^ <fou. It must be questioned, however, with what right, 
from amongst the multifarious aspects presented by thie 
relation of childship, selection is here made of the re- 
semblance which the child bears, and of the circum- 

L 
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Stance that he is an object of love to the Father. When 
we consider that Christ does not say My but uses a fu* 
ture tense, nay, the future tense of the verb xaksh, in the 
sense celdnrabuniurj it seems proper that we ought not, 
a priori, to single out any isolated reference from the 
predicate of Sonship, but are rather bound to pre- 
suppose that the Saviour intends all the lofty things 
comprehended in the denomination of a son of God 
when applied to man, and to conceive the idea in the 
utmost latitude which, by the nature of the case, the 
subjects of whom it is here used admit The relation 
of childship and paternity, like every other living re- 
lation of nature, comprises a vast number of aspects: 
The child is beloved by the &ther, and loves him in 
turn, he has a share in the ikther^s property and rank, 
stands beneath his defence and protection, resembles 
him in appearance, imitates his actions, lives in &mi- 
liar intercourse with him, and in this intercourse finds 
his delight. These references, however, are founded 
collectively in one still more original ; and that is, a 
connection in being with the fether, from which every 
other ultimately results. Now, if this natural rela- 
tion be transferred to the relation between man and 
God, it will be capable of application only where 
there is, and in proportion as there is, a spiritual one- 
ness between the parties. Its applicability will be 
greatest where that oneness is most absolute. Hence, 
in the fullest sense of the word, there is but one Son of 
God, even he who is pre-eminently called o wfilw 
ecoD; and where the term is applied to men in Scrip- 
ture, it is true of them only in an imperfect sense. 
Now, such is the case, in the first place, with the na- 
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tion of Imrael, which is called the Son of God, 
much as, albdt not standing in unity of spurit with 
God, it still enjoyed the divine protection and love 
and converse and blessing. More especially were the 
kings of Israel styled Sons of God, and inasmuch as 
the sonship already subsisting in the relationof the Jew- 
ish people and their princes to the Divine Being reach- 
ed its consummation in Christ, they were both, Matt 
li. 15, regarded as types of Christ. Again, the same 
is the case, when Adam and men in general receive 
as creatures of God, the name of God's children, 
Luke iii. dS. Acts xvii. 28. Ecclesiasticus xxiii. 1, and 
as several suppose, Heb. xii. 9, inasmuch as God is 
the author and upholder of their being, originally con- 
ferred his spirit upon them, and created them accord- 
ing to his image. And, finally, this is the case 
with those who have entered into fellowship with 
Christ. Of such it is said, that by a spiritual genera- 
tion they have been born again, John iii. 6. Jas. i. 18. 

1 Pet. i. 23 ; that a divine seed remaineth in them, 1 
John iii. 9 ; and that they are Timwoi rng $dag fvntac 

2 Pet. i. 4. There subsists also among them a spirit- 
ual communion, and that is destined one day to ripen 
into conformity to the image of him who, in the high-^ 
est sense of the term, is called the Son of God. Rom. 
viiL 29. 1 John iii. 2. Now, inasmuch as in the case 
of such persons, that primary relation which is the 
basis of Sonship subsists, all the other aspects of the 
relation which we have stated above, likewise enter. 
They are filled with filial love to God, and he with pa- 
ternal love to them ; they are tlK^^u^l 0soD, and pos- 
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8688 what belongs to him ; they participate in his dig- 
nity and in the glory of Christ ; they are under the 
protection of God, and live in ever growing fellowship 
with. him. 

Now, as Christ in oar text speaks of such as have 
entered into union with himself, all these privileges 
which we have enumerated are implied in the pre- 
dicate vihg rov 0(oD. It is true, indeed, that in that case 
the promise does not, like those in the preceding con- 
text, answer to the beatitude ; but neither does this 
happen, when prominence is given to the aspect of 
fesemblance^ and that title of the Divine Being 6 0eo( 
Tijg fi^vfjg is called to memory ;^ for it is hard to see 
why it might not equally well be said of the pure in 
heart, and of the merciful : Deo similes erunt. The 
future xkft^riffovrout as in the previous promises, refers 
partly to the present life, but principally to the life to 
come, when the now hidden glory of Christians shall be 
made manifest in the state of consummation. Col. iiL 
4. KaXiTs&ou, not entirely the same with iJvat, denotes 
here, as at ver. 19, and particularly in the parallel 
1 John iii. 1, the recognition of Christians in their 
glory ; a recognition which, for the present, is but 



* Gregory of Nyssa : rUtg ol il^tivo^rotoi ; ot ra Titov viis Btims 
ift^yuctf ftr/ rev tiiov ^UKviyrti (iigo, 'Aveu^tt xetiikav nai ttf t* /■« 
99 Ttfu^m^ivt a tSw AymiSf tut^yirtis tuti »»fiff irmv 8irv» lr«v 
T»u atyeJw ix^vkif n xeti aXXir^iop, Who are peace-maken? 
They who manifest iu their own life that which is the pro- 
perty of the divine power. For he who is the Lord and Bestower 
of all good things, wholly uproots and reduces to nothing 
whatever is foreign and heterogeneous to good. 
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imperfect, in a world where Christ himself is not ac- 
knowledged ; but which shall be perfected one day, 1 
John iii. 1 — 3. 

Exegetical authors and lexicographers in the treat- 
ment of this, as of many other biblical ideas, over- 
looking the multiplicity of aspects which it involves, 
have too commonly split and isolated the particular 
references; but especially have omitted to discover 
the fundamental notion. The most trivial of all 
the ways, however, in which the expression has beeh 
discussed in modern times, is thatof Ilgen, in his Com- 
mentation, De notione tituli Filii Dei, who finds no 
more, in the title, Son of the Gods, or God's Son, 
than the vestiges of a rude and uncivilized antiquity. 
Teller, in his Dictionary on the word Kind Gottes^ 
brings forward only the single meaning, " The Chris- 
tian who professes a religion procuring him free 
access to God." Knapp* gives two, " Christians,** he 
says, '< are called God's children; 1. Because they 
love God as their father ; 2. Because they are beloved 
of him in turn." Most, in defining the sense, proceed 
upon the idea of FavouritCy Pupil, We name Za- 
chariae's Biblische Theologie,*» Herder, Vom Geist 
des Christenthums.® Noesselt, who endeavours 
to illustrate the idea in a separate treatise, De 
vera vi notionis filiorum Dei, (in the 2d vol. of 
the Opuscula) says, that the expression intimates, 
that Christians resemble God, 1st, by the Vera Sa^ 
pientia with which they are endowed ; 2d, By the 
Virtus ; dd. By the Beatiias ; 4th, It implies generally 

• Glaubenslehie ii. s. 214. *> s. 299. < s. 46. 
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the same as Chrisiianus. Of moderns, Doderlein 
speaks best upon the subject, in his Institatio II.* 
Only he makes the idea of felicitas too prominent* 
Among the ancients may be compared Suiceri The- 
saurus, s. T. rsxvoy and uihg 06ois and Gerhard's Loci, 
Tom. iv. 266. 

V. 10—12. Here terminates the Heptad of the 
beatitudes, in which the disciple of Christ's kingdom 
is pourtrayed. The beatitude in ver. 10 we must 
consider an annexation, of which again, as the very 
disposition of the clause shows, ver. 11 is to be 
looked upon as a mere extension. The Saviour now 
sets up the disciple, endowed with these dispositions, 
in contrast with the world, and shows him the iate 
which awaits him there. If what he has hitherto 
spoken have not sufficiently annihilated all carnal ex- 
pectations of a Messiah, what is now delivered cannot 
fail to produce that effect. When modem divines 
r^r all that Scripture declares about the persecution 
of Christians on the part of the world, to the circum- 
stances of those times, and to the discrepancy betwixt 
Heathen and Hebrew, and expkin, on the same princi- 
ple, the sayings which now follow, they proceed upon a 
no less cam&l view of the church of Christ, than that 
which the bulk of the Jews entertained of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom ; for it implies, that whoever Uvea 
within the predncts of the church, is on that very 
account sundered from the iUtf/Mg, The persons 
whose characters are here drawn, are rather such as 
have received into their hearts the Spirit of Christ ; 
the saying, indeed, declares that they are persecuted 

• 8. 296. 
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for hisy and for rjghteousneBB* sake. The ground of 
the peneculion, accordingly, lies in thai natural en- 
mity betwixt light and darkness, of which John iii. 
20 speaks ; and hence, wherever there b a darkness, 
which Christ has not yet lightened, there that enmity is 
likewise found. From ver. 9th to ver. 10th, we find 
a demonstrable transition; the word s/^iwmM awakens 
the thought of the enmity of the world. The world 
should love peacemakers ; the body, says the Epistle 
to Diognetus, ought to love the Spirit from which it 
receives life ; and yet, notwithstanding, the reverse 
takes place. How does the Saviour, when he utters 
these words, appear to have before his eyes the his- 
tory of all following centuries I* 

Of verses 10th and 1 1th it is curious to find, what 
certainly was not accidental, a reminiscence in the 
First Epistle of Peter iii. 14 : ' AXX' d tmJ va^xptrt dtd 
dfxa/otf6vi]y, fJMxd^toi^ and iv. 14 : tj iw^i^ $¥ hdfULri 
X^/crrou, fiaxd^tou The ^xoiOd^M}, of which ver. Cth 
speaks, as of an object of desire, is here represent- 
ed as already possessed. Moreover, as the mxiv 
sfjbou shows, it is Christian righteousness, fellowship 
with Christ, which is meant. It is remarkable, that 
in ver. 10th, the promise of ver. dd, aitrm ictiv n 
fioutt'Xsta ruv ou^avu¥ returns. This must have excited 
surprise even in ancient times, for, as Clemens Alexr# 
says ;^ Ting rw fMsrarifivrw ra fuayyiTuoy^ read in 

* See Addison*! Truth of the Christian Relis^on. 

b Strom. L iv. p. 49. 

« We are certainly, with Mill, Lardner, and others, to un- 
derttand, by this expression, not writers of marginal notes, but 
Apochryphal gospels. 
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ver. 10th, on auro) ttfovrai reXstot, and in ver. llth, 
3r/ f^ovifi ro^ov, ihrov ou diea^&iiffwrai, Grotius proposed 
to take the ^aaiktia of the Sd ver. in the sense of 
doctrina ccet'estU, and here, in that of regnum codeste^ 
or, as Calov more properly expressed it, in the former 
case as regnum graticB, in the present, as regnum 
glori<B. Such a separation of the meanings of the 
same word is, however, inadmissible. Olshausen 
endeavours to make out that the first j3a(r/>^/(x rw 
ouoavoiv does not indicate an inferior degree, but com- 
prehends in one all that the other promises express. 
We do not, however, require to have recourse to this 
somewhat artificial supposition. If the seven beati- 
tudes, up to the 9th verse, form a complete whole, there 
was no longer any reason for avoiding a repetition, pro- 
vided that the promise, as is here actually the case, 
corresponded with the beatitude, for the jSac/Xg/a rw 
ouoavuv includes the fit<f6hg ^oX6^. 

In the 1 1th verse the general term dsdtory/ji,evot is 
specificated into open insult, actual persectiHon, and 
secret slander. The supplement mxtv sjiiov is full of 
import. All the reviling and persecution which he 
suffers, does not fall upon the Christian for his Master's 
sake ; because, inasmuch as the fellowship in which each 
individual believer lives with the Saviour, is merely in 
a state of growth, and a war still goes on within him, 
it follows of course that sin also exists ; and Peter, 
1 £p. iii. 9 — 14, admonishes Christians to give no 
just cause for persecution. Still, however, John xv. 
18 — 21 avers, that the reason of the persecution of 
Christians is not the ungodly, but the godly element 
in their character. It may be asked, whether, along 
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with the mxiv ifMVj the ■y\^iui6fM*9t be not raperflaous ? 
If mxi9 sfiov and mxt9 bixato^tng be taken in the same 
sense as dta dtKouoevvnyj 1 Pet. iii. 14,* bo that it be- 
comes synonymous with the Sri oDx sx roD xiiffiw itfri, 
John XV. 19, the '^sudo/MwSi beyond all doubt, is super- 
fluous, because a persecution to which we are sub- 
jected for the sake oi goody must ever be founded on 
falsehood. Still, however, the mxt¥ s/cmu may assign 
the more remote occasion, and Christ's meaning be, 
*' when, in consequence of your connection with 
me and righteousness, false accusations are brought 
against you." Thus understood, the saying admits 
the possibility that the accusations may be true ; for 
the world in general is sharp-sighted in detecting the 
positive faults of Christians. There is little likelihood, 
however, that Christ meant strictly to express this latter 
thought ; and, in point of &ct, •sj/sudo/ttfvoi is wanting 
in Codex D, in Origen, and in several of the Latin 
Fathers ; while the Syriac version, and several co- 
dices, introduce it in a difierent order, t. e. after vnxtv 
sfLou.^ We hence cannot but be disposed to regard 
•^iudofisvoi as a gloss. 

Our Saviour exhorts his followers not only to 

* Compare the pontrast of the fie^a) 2<« X^t^rou with the 
ironical ^^eufi«t % » X^ittS, 1 Cor. iv. 10. 

to Origen, however, cannot be quoted with certainty, for the 
omisnion of th^ ^pivi•^uu9•t» In his Comment, upon Jeremias 
XX. 8, iyivn0n xiys »v^U» tit inh^fMv Iftt^ he quotes our text 
as a parallel, and then says : ^/eti/V ci rmXmus ^X^f^* i»uii^f»*vt^ 
^M rk kfAu^r^fAtttat tifiuv; in contrast with tlie n/tSvf it was 
of consequence for him to bring forward the if«*i» l/iw in the 
words of Christ, and had he appended ^^tvlofitvot, the anti- 
thesis would have been Aveakened. 
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be comforted under such reviling, but even to 
give way to joy and exultation; of which, in 
Acts V, 41, we find a practical exemplification* 
The'd/oXX/atfi^fy more forcible than x^^^ (they 
are coiyoined in the same way, Tob. xiii. 13,) 
reminds of the naiux,&(f^ sif i)J-^<rt of Paul. With 
respect to ou^yo/, compare the observations at ver. 3 
on iSatfiXf/a rw ob^avuv. The reward is laid up in 
heaven ; compare the rqr iK^ida r^y ai^nxufiiffpf u/tTV h 
ro% oO^MTi;, CoL L 5 ; 2 Tim. iv. 8 ; 1 Pet i. 4. 
We have here one of the numerous texts, in which 
reward is promised to Christians ; see also ver. 46 ; 
vi. 1, 2 ; Luke vL 35 ; Matt z. 41 ; 1 Cor. iii. 14. 
Now, as Scripture^ on the other hand asserts, in so 
many passages, the impossibility of being justified by 
works, there is need for a remark to reconcile the 
q>parent discrepancy. Against the meritoriousness, 
more especially of sufferings, which the Romish 
church have deduced from such texts as the pre- 
sent, our polemical divines chiefly brought forward, 
Rom. viii. 18> wh^e the Apostle says, that the suffer- 
ings of Christians are not worthy to be compared 
with the fiiture glory, and James v. 11, where Job's 
reward is ascribed to the pity of the Lord for him. 
In general, the answer, according to the analogia 
fidei^ is L That not the i^a jfifuouy but the s^a, ayaAa^ 
are pure and godly works, and for the performance 
of these, faith on the redemption and power of Christ 
is requisite. Hence Augustine : Nil Deus in nobis 
prseter sua opera coronat 2. Even in the case of the 
Christian the t^ya &ya&6. are so disproportionate with 
the requurements of God, that they by po means 
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suffice to satisfy rigid justice, so that the reward 
which God adjudges him b Touchsafed not xar 
6piktlfiMf but xarA X'k^' It is a ^A^igfia^ and not an 
^ctfwoy; Compare Rom. yi. 23. Hence^ when it is 
affirmed, Heb. vL 10, that God ^ will not forget 
their work and labour of love,'' seeing that he is not 
elidixo^ that dt^xoi is equivalent to ^lifro^ and the 
Apostle means that God will be^Sn^A^ to theprth 
mue$ which he has made to the disciples of Christ 
Aogustoe : Deus est debitor noster non ex oommisso^ 
Bed ex pronusso. On this point, as well tf upon the 
question : An sit justorum intuitu mercedis vitae coeles- 
tis &cere bona opera ? Spanheim's Dubia 67 and 88, 
furnish the necessary information, stated with brief-* 
ness and solidity. So does the 2(Hh Article of the 
Conf. August, and the Apol., GBpinusde Proemiis 
bonorum operum, i. 154, and Chemnitz' Ezamen 
Concilii Trident loc de mentis operum. 

Christ annexes a reason, why his disciples should 
rejoice and expect a rich recompense. It is, that in 
the same way, the old prophets had been persecuted, 
and how dear they were to God, and how great their 
reward in heaven, is well known (Heb. xL 26.). Now, 
although it be unquestionable that our Saviour here 
compares his ^lahirai with the prophets of the Old 
Testament, it would not be propar to conclude from 
that, that he only speaks of them. In a certain de« 
gree, every Christian comes like a prophet upon the 
stage of a world, which is in arms against him. 
What a treasure of comfort must the Apostles have 
found in that allusion ! How does it steel the coU"- 
rage to have comrades in the war of afflictions ( 
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What although it was not to the present but to the 
past that they required to look for them ; is not the 
combat, is not the triumph in which it is at last to ter- 
minate, the same ? The little timorous band of the 
Nazarene may join the ranks of that cloud of witnesses, 
as in Heb. xii. 1, they are called, who, in the struggle 
for an invisible world, have sacrificed all that men 
value upon this earth. How animating is the consci- 
ousness of fighting in fellowship with so great a com- 
pany of the children of light ! And how much more en- 
couraging ^an it even was at first is the exhortation of 
our Saviour for Christians at the present day, when 
they can look back upon the augmented hosts, who, 
placing their confidence upon it, have joyfully met 
death ! In 1 Thes. ii. 14, Paul likewise uplifts the 
afflicted heathen Christians, by reminding them of the 
communion of sufferers, and points to the persecu- 
tions which the brethren of Palestine, equally with 
the prophets, endured from their own countrymen. 

It still remains to speak upon the import of several 
words. As the 11th verse is nothing else than the 
10th under a special form, it may seem surprising 
that the more general bt(L%uv should again recur. 
Beza, Pricaeus and Raphelius have accordingly as- 
signed to it, both here and at ver. 44th, the narrower 
classical signification of persequijudicio, of which we 
have an instance in the frequently occurring 6 Biuxm 
and 6 fivym of the Greek orators ; contrasting with 
which, hviiblt^siv, they say, refers to insults in private 
Ufe^ although others give to it likewise a juridical 
sense. There can be no doubt that Christ speaks in 
greater detail, Matt. x. 17 — 20, of the judicial accu- 
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sations of his disciples. But, to say nothing of other 
reasons, it is enough to overthrow this apprehension 
of the meaning of the word, that the classical use of 
it is unknown to the Evangelists. They employ in- 
stead xuTfiyo^Tv^ which must have been very cur- 
rent in the popular language seeing that the terms 

J1Dp> :i^tD\>D> m^Dp and also ^Jl^iD = ^^7<^ 
fo;, occur frequently with the Rabbins. In ver. 12th 
ituxst¥ is again employed in its general sense. Comp. 
1 Cor. iv. ] 2, where Xoidu^tT^ and drnxsiv appear side 
by side. 

Moreover, we have to remark upon ^ovti^ov ^^tjiu^y that 
Codices B. and D, several versions, and particularly 
the Vulgate, omit ^ifia, probably because they looked 
upon it as superfluous. (Comp. Acts xxviii. 21.) 
While other Cod. again, leave out mvri^v. Neither, 
however, can be dispensed with ; because ti^T^ wovr^^hv 
^fjM is a Hebraic phrase ; and ^fia, joined to vovrieovy 
is in the LXX. the translation of the Hebrew *li*T, 
Num. xiv. 36. Compare the synonymous x^araiou¥ 
XSycv 4rov9j^oy, Ps. Ixiv. 5, and m^sptv rm \6yov ^ovTj^oy, 
Judith viii. 8. In these texts, some translate speechy 
others thing. The fact is, this is a case in which the 
two senses, originally identical, merge into each 
other.* 

nay means not, as the Vulgate and Erasmus trans- 

* The consciousness of the objectivity of the word and idea 
is, in most languages, expressed in this, that toora and thought 
and thing are signified by the same term : ItL Greek Xcyos and 
e«^, in Hebrew *1iT, in Chaldee Nn*?D »"<* DJIlfl* 
In German Ding, derived from DenkeUy is synonymous with 
das Gedachte, Sa,che with das Getaehte. 
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late, omne nudmn verbum; but m^usvis generii cri- 
minationes, as Luther correctly expresses it. 

GENERAL VIEW OF V. 13 — 16. 

Importance of the disciples of Christ to the human 
race in their state of alienation from God; for 
which reason it behoves them not to withdraw 
from the world. The transition is thus stated by 
Chrysostom and Augustine : *^ I have made known 
the severe persecutions which await you, but yon 
must endure them stedfastly, for yours is a higk 
calling.'' The magnitude of the Christian vocation is 
pourtrayed by two figures, salt and light. Then 
follow two others, which shew that whoever has such 
a vocation, must necessarily go forth into the world. 

V. 13. In order to judge in what respects the 
Saviour here applies the image of sak^ we must call to 
memory the light in which salt was regarded by the an- 
cients in general, and more especially by the Hebrews, 
and what symbolical meaning was assigned to it. 

In the first place, salt was, in the eyes of antiquity, 
a noble and highly esteemed substance. It denotes 
proverbially one of the most indispensable necessariet 
rflife. Nil sole et sale utilius, said the Roman pro- 
verb, (Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxi. 9, comp. 41). So also in 
Ecdesiasticus xzxix. 32. The xa>Jb¥ rb &\af of Mark 
ix. 50 is to the same efiect Homer confers upon it 
the epithet ^sTbv, and Plato calls it hoftT^g gSi/jMy* 
li^hether, on account of its utility, or of the sacred 
significance which we shall soon mention, is imcertain. 
In the east, the mutual use of salt is, as is known, the 
• Timeufl Steph. p. 60. 
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seal of covenants (fl/O fin^) ; which also imparted 
to it a peculiar distinction. In the first instance^ then, 
this figure awakens the idea, that Christ's disciples 
constitute a noble and indispemabie element in the 
world. 

Many go no &rther than this consideration. Salt, 
however, ofiers manifold other points of resembhmce.* 
Its whiteness makes it an image of purify. Purior 
salillo, says the Latin proverb, and in Persius we 
read :^ Est tibi far modicum, purum et sine labe sali- 
num. This was also the quality which Pythagoras 
had in view, when, in the symbolical way of the east, 
he took salt for an image ofjusticey as Diogenes Laer- 
tius recounts, L. viii. segm« 85 ; m^i ru¥ dX^y Sri hT 
^aoariOttf&ou ir^hg v^6fivri^iv roD dixaiw 0/ y&^ dks^ mr 
gu^ouct Sri otv nea^oiikaJ^(aitu %(ti y^ySvam Jx rw xa0a- 
^urdruv, vdarog (^X/du) xai 0akdrrrig, 

Still more peculiar to salt, however, is its pungent 
property, by virtue of which, it partly seasons food^ 
(Job vi. 6, with which comp. Isidorus Pelusiota, £pp. 
L. iv. ep. 49), and partly preserves firom corruption, 
(2 Kings ii. 20, on which text comp. Spanheim Dub. 
Evan. iii. 457). In one of Plutarch's dialogues, where 
the ocean and the earth contend which of them is 
most necessary for the preservation of the life of man, 
it is said in pnuse of salt :^ x^sag ds mv yix^ov Ian xal 



* That the fructifying power of salt is a pdnt of compari- 
son, is maintained by Deyling ; But then it is not common 
salt which is understood (that renders unfruitful), but alkali 
or even marl, (Observ. ^>acr. i. 204.) 

^ 8at. iii. 25. ^ Sympos. v. iv. quest. 4. 
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HX^ov fM^g' j) Sk rw aXut diivofug uffvs^ "^vx^ ''^' 
^ytwfMVfi x^'^ abruf xai ijdoy^v ^rj^etfr/^tf/. Its pun- 
gent power was the reason of its being taken in 
Greek and Latin, as a general trope indicative of 
wit and esprit. The urbani sales, and the Greek 
proverb a^fi ovx tystpriv avrf are well known. Tu 
this meaning approximates very closely, that which 
the word bears in Col. iv. 6, where it denotes the 
impressive power of truth, which lies in the speech 
of the discreet Christian. 

The s3rmbolical import, however, assigned to salt 
in the sacrificial rites of the nations of antiquity, is 
still more profound.* << Maxime autem," says Pliny,'' 
** in sacris intelligitur ejus auctoritas, quando nulla 
conficiantur sine mole salsa." Even the ouXop^uro/ of 
the Greeks, according to Eustathius, were offered 
with salt. Before the use of incense, the simple and 
oldest kind of sacrifice was, as Ovid describes it in the 
Fasti, i. 337 : 

Ante Decs homini qHod conciliare valebat. 
Far erat et purl lucida mica Salis. 

In the Jewish sacrifices, likewise, the necessity of salt 
was not less absolute than, on the other hand, was the 
prohibition of leven and honey (Ex. xxx. 35 ; Lev. ii* 
1 1, 13 ; Ez. xliii. 24). Even, a priori^ it might be dbn- 
duded that some symbolical import lay at the founda- 
tion of the practice of using salt in oblations, which we 

* See on this subject particularly a Dissertation by Majus, 
De Usu Salis Symbolico in rebus sacris. 1692. 
■> Hist. Nat. L iii. c. 7. 
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thuB find amo9gst nations so various. With the Mosaic 
sacrifices thisis undoubtedly the case. Tbeodoretspeaks 
well upon ^e subject, in his introduction to the song of 
Solomon, where he treats of the allegories of the Old 
Testament, among which he comprehends the symbols. 
With reference to £zek. xvi. he there says :* ro <2Xa(n)» 
^iUfMCTixnv <rvvsm xaJ r^v Bdav didu^aTJav (giifLouHt)^ niy 
^a^ruf ovtfttv rSt ffsfffyarw-a xiti ^ua f uXarroutftov. In like 
manner, Origen^ in Horn. vL on £z. xvL 4 ; he com* 
pares therewith Matt. v. 13. and CoL iv. 6, and says : 
Grande opus est insaliri ; Qui sale conditur gratia pie* 
nus est Von Meyer, in hisTreatbe upon the Old Tesr 
tament Types,^ has lately too expressed himself very 
beautifully upon the same rite. But we also find the 
symbolical signification of the rite, and at the same time 
of salt in general, comprehended in that profound 
saying of the Saviour's, Markix. 49, which commenta- 
tors have so greatly tortured. What salt there, and 
in this our text imports, Theophylact, even in his day, 
expressed with brevity and truth : rh ofXce;, ijywv n)i' 
fOifrifAOv x^*' ^^^ wvsvfMirog xai ^vtrtx^y. So also Ma- 
carius: rh d>Mg smv^utw, ^ BuvoLfitg roD 06oD. On 
Luke xiv. 34, Theophylact says: ro dT^g ^utffurw 
fuvo¥ xai ocfiXa^ig xaJ in^n dt<x^'jXdTrsi &<fn^rra, oJg Up 
/Airadifi rnz ffw^rf}«^8(. Christ, in the saying to which 
we have alluded, proceeds upon the general command 
under the Old Testament, where, by divine appoint- 
ment, every sacrifice was to be salted with salt. In 
the new kingdom of God, in which all the outward 
rites of the former pass into something iuM'ard, the 

• Opp. T. ii. p. 11. b Opp. T. iii. 

c Blatter fur Hohere Wahrheit. Neue Folge, ii. s. 49. 
M 
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spiritual sacrifice is the soul of man. For this there 
is abo a spiritual salt, yea, a fire that salteth — ^for fire 
still more forcibly denotes the quickening, stain -de- 
stroying power of salt — and that spiritual salt is the 
Spirit of God. These words, accordingly, contain 
precisely the same sense as that which the Baptist ex- 
presses, Mat. iii. 11. 

A medicinal application of salt to new-bom in. 
fants, is mentioned, £z. xvi. 14, of which Galen 
also speaks, as a means to dry and constringe the 
skin. Perhaps, however, the prophet here inter* 
preted the practice symbolically, which he might 
very readily have done, and which both ancient and 
modem expositors of the text have supposed him to do. 
In conclusion, we have still to call to remembrance 
the symbolical use of salt in Christian baptism. A^ 
ter a benedicHo salis^ it was put into the child's 
mouth, with the words : Accipe sal sapientiae in vi- 
tam eternam. This custom may doubtless have arisen 
independently of the Jewish worship ; still, however, 
we may also suppose a transference of the practice al- 
luded to by Ezekiel, which Augusti, is disposed to do.* 

Among the Rabbins, also, salt occurs tropically, to 
denote that savour of human actions which makes them 
well-pleasing to God ; e. g. " To soli his riches with 
tUesalt ofalms."^ 

Which of these points of comparison is the one which 
the Saviour had in his eye, in the passage before 
us, will be determined most accurately by following the 
symbolical sense it bears in most other biblical passagesb 

a Denkwurdigkeiten, B. yii. s. 300, 
b Baztorf, Lex Talm. p. 1218. 
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The point of comparison lies in the seasoning^ fire* 
like power of salt, and mankind is contemplated as 
the spiritual sacrifice which, in order to be pleasing to 
God, must be salted in a spiritual way, just as the sacri- 
fice, under the Old Testament, was with material salt. 
Without this spiritual salt of repentance and faith, 
emanating from the disciples of Christ, mankind be^ 
come the prey of a moi*al corruption, and are incapa« 
ble .of presenting themselves as a sacrifice to God. 
Tjj, in like manner, as afterwards x6iffiog^ denoting the 
entire human race, here, at the very commencement 
of Christ's labours points to the universality of the 
Christian truth. What must an imbelieving, cool 
reasoning spectator have said, if, on this occasion, he 
had beheld the Jewish country- Rabbi surrounded by 
the twelve fishermen and publicans, whom he bad just 
chosen for bis associates, and had heard him say to 
them, " Ye are for mankind labouring by nature under 
a moral corruption, and involved in darkness, what salt 
and sun-light are in the material world ?" Well might 
even they, of whom the words were spoken, look up to 
him as they listened, not knowing what to think. But 
when the spirit came to lead them into all truth, the 
slumbering seed was quickened. 

Thb is one of the passages of the sermon on 
the Mount, as we already hinted in the introduction, 
which many have referred exclusively to the Apostles ; 
and certainly, as we there said, such declarations are 
true, in the first instance, of them :, They likewise, how- 
ever, apply to every individual who is in the sfgne de- 
gree filled with the Spirit. For if our Saviour here 
styles the Apostles rh fS^g rou jU^/jm^ Paul speal^ 
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Ptiil. ii. 15> in a similar nttDner of all Christians : 'lv6t 
ywna^ dfisfjbvrot xai Axi^dt, rixva Oeou afLtafboera h 

f wtft^ff^ h xSefAtft, From an experimental sense of its 
truth, and with animated expression, does the atitlibt* 
of the epbde to Diognetus declare, that what Christ 
says of the ApOistles applies to aU, when, in a glo^ng 
comparison, he points ont how Christians are for th^ 
whole world, what the soul is for the dead carcass of 
the body.* 

The remainder of this saying requires that the sense 
of the words be first determined. M^^i among the 
-Greek botanie^s and physicians, as Hippocrates an<) 
Dioscorides, is the properlerm^tM technicus for taste' 
lessness. The word is related to jtLuiku^y fuaXu^g^ which 
means weak^ faints and was afterwards, like the terms sig- 
nifying 6/tfn/in several languages, transferred to things 
spiritual, (so Afi^igy in the Hebrew 7fiJ*t, rt^D* 
and in Italian maifo from the German nuUt), and signi- 
fies^if. The Vulgate has incorrectly rendered t^tTomi- 
'^t ; Valla desipuerit ; Erasmus and Beza'most accu- 
rately, infaiuetk.^ The signifiisition of the w6rd is, 

A See the noble epistle to Diognetus, found among the works 

of Justin Martyr. 

t> FatuuA is, in Latin, th^ botenical tenninos techtilcut fbrthv 

Greek ^«if««. With rmpect to the etymology, thh de#iVative 

process U not, as many hare supposed, here rerers^, vis. that 

' I'atuus, derived from fan, was synonymous with garrulus, aod 

by a transference from what is spiritual to what is sensible, 

means bluntnets. It is a sufficient objection to this, that tha 

• a in fatuus is short, whereas in fari it is long. Patuus ii 

jaooh rather nUied withi«titcere=^«M«r* 
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beside^ hoveYeiv aeeitamed l^ Mar|; tx. 50> where 
(liere stands oivaXo^. 

We have ako to determine what is the subject to 
m3u<r^rmi. U k again the $aie, or is h/ood f In the 
latter case^ the passage would be a proverb similar to 
Ihat of the Greeks : omsK r6 udM^ ^iyity ri wt^fi^ofiiv ? 
Qr one might compare Matt vL 2a» << When that 
which by nature is Ught, is dark, how much more shall 
that which by nature is darkness, and should be enlight" 
ened by the hght, be darkened !" According to this ap- 
ppeheasion of the meaning did Luther translate, in the 
edition of 1538, for previously it was : was kann nuin 
damit salzen ; but in so doing, he has scarcely been fol^ 
lowed in a single instaooe, with the exception of the 
Dutch ver^Q, which originally had : << Waarmdezal 
men dan 90uten." In the newer editions, however, ket 
has been substituted for don. The Peschito, and the 
Peraian venslo^ in the London Polyglott, which was 
fiF^pared from it, have bo^ with equal decision, taken 
aalt itself a^ the subject. The translation of the Vul* 
gate ; in quo salietur, is ambiguous ; but the Latin 
fiitfaers, Augustine and Jerome, and the translations 
which have descended froip the Vulgate, the Spanish 
and Italian, also consider salt as the subject This 
view of the meaning, in which even the stricter adhe« 
rentB of the Lutheran version coBGurred, is confirmed, 
in the first phice, by Mark ix. 50 ; But, shouki it be 
aaid, that there is here another application of the 
image, that is what in our text could not be proved, 
Imt rath^ the very contrary of it is demonstrated by 
the fact, that the conclusion, " It is good for no- 
thing but to be cast out," and so on, must apply to the 
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salt. It is only for curiosity's sake, that we quote 
the interpretation of Lomeier, who, both after the 
a>jff0ic$Tou in Matt and also in the conclusion, 
insists that Palestine is to be understood as the 
subject. 

But considerations, derived from natural history, have 
also drawn some aside into peculiar views. The doubt 
has been started, whether, in general, salt ever can lose 
its saline virtue ? Chemically, it certainly does, when it 
comes into contact with such substances as acids, which 
separate it into two elements. In our text, however, 
we can only think of something which occurs in com- 
mon life ; and, seeing that in common life there is no 
example of the phenomenon, several have wished to un- 
derstand by rh dXag^ some other thing than salt. Von 
der Hardt, who abounds in strange opinions, suppos- 
ed • AsphaUoa, or Jew's pitch, and thence he derived 
a peculiar application of the similitude ; for as Asphal- 
tos is a substance of an adhesive nature, he took up the 
meaning, " Ye cement the world together ; ye are the 
peace-makers." This opinion of Von der Hardt was 
adopted by Schottgen, in whose train many of the 
learned followed. Schottgen, who wished to give an- 
other turn to the figure, saw himself forced to make 
the assertion, that the inhabitants of Pidestine actual- 
ly salted with asphaltos, the salt of the Dead Sea ex- 
isting only in that form. A refutation of the opinion, 
which Schottgen's authority had already induced many 
to espouse, is to be found in the learned Treatises of 
J. D. Michaelis, de Mari mortuo, de nitro Plinii, de 

* Ephemerides Philclog. dissert, xi. 
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Bitro Hebr. According to some, as e.g, Calmet, Pot- 
atk, according to others, as Altman and Kainol/ Salt' 
petre is meant. In order to abide by the common ex- 
planation, many, of whom MacKnight was the first, 
sheltered themselves behind the extract from Maun** 
drelFs journey, who relates that in the plains of 
Aleppo he actually found salt which had lost its sa- 
vour. In this particular instance, however, a chemi- 
cal decomposition might have been effected by the heat 
of the sun. Upon the whole, it will therefore be most 
correct to abide by what daily experience teaches us. 
We call salt insipid, not merely when it has entirely 
lost its saline flavour, but when, in consequence of 
exposure to the weather, it has acquired a stale and 
bitter taste. 

The s^u fid>Mtv denotes to aui out cf doors, and 
xarocrarg/V, to treat toith contempt^ The tsg ovStv /V- 
^xtsi is further particularized at Luke xiv« 35. In 
some respects, Ezek. xv. 2 — 4 is parallel. It is quite 
inapplicable when Schottgen brings authorities from 
the Rabbins to prove that salt was sometimes scatter- 
ed upon slippery places, and thinks that there is here 
an allusion to the practice. Even that would still ha 
an iip)(\niv s/^ r/. 

We now turn to the application of these words to 
the sphere of things spiritual. In connection with them, 
the question has been broached, whether they teach 

* Ohserv. MiBcell. c iii. 

^ Bengel on the passage : Procul ab omni usu oeconomica.. 
»ai adeoqiie — K»rBiXBiri7r4auy nil tritius est, quam qui vult di- 
yinus haberi, ac non e8t.->ab bominibus obviia quibtuquei base 
r£» articuli vis. 
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the possibility of a lapsas finalis sanotonim.* To fur- 
nish a decisive proof of that doctrine, fna^ and SfoXmt 
in Mark ix. 50, would require to be taken absolutely^ 
whereas we have seen that, in popular langoage, the 
word is only a dengnation €x parte poUori. Hence, 
when it is transferred to spiritual things, the simili- 
tude does not correspond with the lapsus finaKs, but 
denotes that condition of spiritual torpor in which the 
Christian is disqualified for awakening others. And, 
supposing the absolute sense to be insisted on, the op- 
ponent of the doctrine might appeal to the &ct, that 
salt of itself never does entupely loee its flavoor. 

One might feel tempted to assign to the t^m jSXt 
tf^va/ and xarairatiMau a very special signification. 
The comparison of the IxxXso/a with an oix/a (1 Tim. 
ill. 15) is well known, and might, of itself, suggest the 
supposition, that here exclusion fi^m communion with 
the church was meant. To which we must also add, 
that tn^&XKm exxXfinfag is the ecclesiastical iertnitnts 
iechnieus for excommunication, interchangeable with 
exx6ienty TTJi ixxXfiftUg, CK^ojSaXXi/f, ^hmiv ex r^g hxxkff 
flag, used of expulsion fi*om the synagogue, rnj*** K«- 
ra'rarjih is elsewhere, like caleare and ooncafcete, a tro- 
pical designation for haughty contemptuous treatment 
But in this case also, we may suppose an allusion to a 
custom, subsisting to this day among Jews, according 
to which, the returning apostate must lie down at the 
threshold of the synagogue, and permit the entering 

• See Spahheim, Dubia Evftng. iii. No. 93. 

*> Accordfn|i( to Vitringa, whom LUcke follows, this senM 
also has place at Joh. iz. 34, 35, where, indeed, verse 25 
makes it probable. 
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members to step orer him. The jSiXXs/v i^u actoally 
ims, in the ancient ohoroh, referred to the expulsion 
of apostates, in the sense of apo^t^siv ; and eoclesiastieal 
bistor}' furnishes us with a historical parallel to the 
interpretation now stated, in the anecdote of tb« 
worthless rhetorician Hekebolios, the tutor of Jalkm, 
who was a Christian under Constantine, became a 
Heathen under his pupil, and, after his death, was re- 
converted to Christianity. Being subjected to eo^ 
clesiastioal penance, he cast himself upon the ground 
at the door of the church, exclaiming : IIarij<rar« fit ri 
&>x^ rh waig&nrov^ But, to apply the xara^arth^cu 
to returning apasiaies is obviously improper; it is 
here much rather to be taken gen^^lly, as denoting 
contumelious treatment^ On the other hand, there 
cannot be a doubt that fiaKkBi* s^w points to the 
ixfidXT^tv fx rni jSatf/Xs/a^, John vi. 87; Luke xiii. 
28; Matt viii. J2; xxii. 13; and, considering that 
the words of Christ <* Whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven," apply to ex« 
elusion from the church, in every case where that is 
the genuine effect of the common spirit which reigns 
in it, and hence that every such exclusion irom the 
kingdom of Christ upon earth, provided it be the 
work of the Spirit, coincides with exclusion from the 
kingdom of Christ in heaven, it follows that the east* 

* This trait is mentioned by Suidas, s. v. *Hi«iC«Xi«;, who 
ban borrowed it from Socrates* Hist. £ccle8. L. iii. c. 18. 

^ Aufifiistine makes the beautiliil observation : Non ita^ue 
calcatur ab huminibtis qui patUur persecutioitem, sed qui per<* 
tecutionem timendo inftgiutUur* Calcari enim non potest nisi 
inferior ; sod inferior non est, qui, quaravis ourpore multa io 
terra sustinuit, corde tainen fixus in coelo eat. 
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ing out refers implicitly to extrusion from the church 
terrestriaL To sum up, accordingly, the meaning of 
the entire saying : *' What salt is for food and sacri- 
fices, that are ye in respect of mankind; without 
you, they are subject to moral corruption, and only 
through your means can they become an acceptable 
oblation to God. If you yourselves, however, lose 
the firelike seasoning quality of the Spirit, in what 
way shall you ever recover it ? Unfit for the uses of 
the Divine economy, ye shall be cast out, and trodden 
under foot.** 

V. 14, 15. Salt denoted the new powbr of life 
which the disciples of Christ impart to the world, the 
other image Light, denotes the new power of 
KNOWLEDGE. In an absolute sense, Christ is the fZi 
roD xo0/£reu, John viii. 12; ix. 5 ; xii. 35 ; that meaus, 
he is for the K6<Tfi»og vo^jro^, what the ^ug rou xoafLOM rait' 
rw^ John xi. 9, b for the xo^fttog ah^i^rog, the fountain 
of true knowledge. His followers, entering into fellow- 
ship with him, are through him also a (pug, pS>g ev xuf/^) 
Eph. V. 8. M pwros, 1 Thes. v. 5, X6;^w/, as the 
Baptist is called, John v. 35, and as Paul says f utfr^- 
^g, Philip, ii. 15 ; hence they are soon also styled 
Xu^voi, As these candles, however, burn by his light, 
it may likewise be said of them, as the channels of 
the original light, " Ye are the light of the world.*' It 
is naturally a miserable enervation of this profound 
sense, when the saying, after Teller, is interpreted, 
<< Ye are the teachers of religion.** Genuine knowledge 
presupposes a life in the truth which is its object ; and 
hence, in v. 16, light is designated as the fountain of 
the xaXa s^oc 
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The loftiness of this vocation of Christ^s disciples^ 
based upon the power and insight with which they 
are endowed, does not, from the nature of the case, 
permit that they should remain unobserved in the 
world; on the contrary, the purposes which God 
has in view with them require, that they should go 
forth amidst society. * This is what the sequel, up to 
the 16th verse, expresses. It is for this reason that 
Christ supplicates the Father : " I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil." Jerome : Docet 
fiduciam praedicandi, ne Apostoli abscondantur ob me- 
turn, ut, quod audierunt in cubiculis, praedicent in 
tectis. Mat. x. 27. 

As to the figure of a city on a hill, it must be re^ 
membered that the discourse was delivered on a 
height, from .which several mountain-towns were to be 
seen around, bjit particularly Saphet. If, as many have 
done^ but with little verisimilitude, we take tf)2^bs7b» at 
Luke ii. 34, as synonymous with 0J> ^^^ ^^^ would 
say of the master something precisely similar to what 
is here said of the disciples ; and even although we 
suppose <rrifitTo¥ there to mean merely a miraculous 
sigTiy there still remains a strong similarity. For 
Christ's disciples too, in as far as they ate a city set 

« So Erasmus : Vos esti yeluti civitas in edito monte 8ita» 
longe lateque conspicua viatoribus. Celari non potest etiamsi 

cupiat Haec ut Evangelicae doctriniB natura, non «t. 

nii sui professores latere, quamvis ipsi famam hominum fugi- 
tantes querant latebras. Cur autem (so opens the transition) 
abscondatur, quod in hoc iptum paratum est, ut ex »quo prosit 
omnibus ? 
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on a hill, are a (ffi/LtTbv avrt^eyoritvot ; to some, an offfiri 
ktvdirov ; to others, an 6(ffifi ^urig. 

Av;^iro( is a Lamp^ which was wont to be fixed upon* 
the Xv^via or Xo%wD;^og. Owing to the want of tables 
in the East, the lights were placed upon the ground. 
When it was wished to darken the apartment, and yet, 
at the same time, not to extinguish the light, the way 
•was, to cover it with some object, usually a measure 
for corn, which was found in every menace (rov fi6- 
irov, with the definite article to mark its being a com- 
mon piece of furniture, like 4 Xv%v/a.) The same 
practice is noticed by Fulgentius, Mytholog. 3, 6 : 
Novaculam sub pulvinar abscondit, lucemamque mo- 
dio contegit, and afterwards ; Luoemaque modii cus- 
todia eruta. Luke has commonly : xaXinrret avr^ 
«Ks6f#, I) ifrcxAru xXivrig riBfitrt, Luke viii. 16. Comp.xi. 

Among ancient commentators, we find numerous 
mystical interpretations of these words. According to 
Hilary, the civitas is the human body of Christ, and 
the hill, his divine nature. Augustine makes the hill 
ifuiffnis juMtiHa^ and the modius, cur€B iemporalei. 
The candlestick is, by many, thought to mean tke 
e^postolical vocation* 

Among the Romanists, Salmero, Bellarmine and 
others, cited this saying, in order to demonstrate the 
necessity of a visible church, and therein the transla- 
tion of the Vulgate came to their aid ; for it has ren- 
dered irSKtg by civitas, and that is synonymous with 
respublica ecciesiastica. This argument Spanheim 
controverts, 111. Dubium 96, 

V. 1 6. The purpose for which the candle is placed 
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upon ihe candlestick is more precisely stated* What 
b here delivered as comiDatid» provided Christians da 
not withdraw from the world, Qdr lose the divine power 
which dwells in them, results of itself, horn the very 
nature of their character.* The undesigned character 
of the shiuing, is, in some degree, involved in the $ft^ 
^ooadsv rStv M^dt^m^ the ray of light strikes of its iwm 
accord upon the eye. The 9cd>ju t^a are the fruits of 
the light, which is here viewed as likewise vital power. 
They presuppose the inward man to be already re- 
newed, as it is only the good tree which can bring 
forth good fruit. Matt. vii. 17. Hence Olshausen 
justly observes, that the s^a xakd form an antithe- 
Bis not merely to s^a mvri^d, but also to t^a 
fsx^(L Although the manifestation of the works be 
required for the purpose of their being seen of men, 
this is by no means contradictory to the 5th verse of 
chap. vi. For while that, and likewise verse 1st, re^we- 
sent the dsa^nvat rtug M^wieoig^ as the chief end for 
which they are done ; here it is but the secondaiy, 
the chief being hriag do^d<s<atti rhv '^ars^a ufiStv, This is 
nervously expressed by Bengel : Non vas sed opera 
vestra. The final purpose of the glorification of man 
in God, id the glorification of God in and h^ man. 
The paternal name ha*e bestowed i;q»on the divine 
Being, is not without significance : He with whom 
disciples stand in so intimate a connection is the ibnn- 
tain from which the xaXd t^a flow. 

There is no discrepancy involved m the statemeilt 

* With great point, £uthymius : AmfA^avm iiVivy th »%X%iu 
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made about the world persecuting them out of hatred 
to the dtxatoffvyfi and to Christ, with what is now said 
of the splendour of the light attracting the eyes of 
men : For there are always some won over from the 
world; and, moreover, Chrysostom declares with 
truth, even of the persecutors : xarSt. rh ^nt^s 

xokuxiifovrtg rovg h ^ovfj^tcf ^uvrag, xar^ voDv dtafidX- 
Xouiw.* 

V. 17—48. 

helation in which christ stood to the old 
testament law, and to the carnal vie^^'s 
taken or it, by the carnal israelites. 

V. 17. How is it that Christ comes to handle the 
subsequent theme ? Were there, indeed, among the 
people, as the fi^ vo^iav^ri seems to hint, persons who 
supposed and expected that his design was to over- 
throw the whole ancient constitution ? Judging from 
human nature and the lessons of history, this may be 
easily imagined. Even at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, there were many who looked for a total subver- 
non of Christianity. Here and there an individual 
of deeper reflection might be led, by the very pro- 
mise of a new covenant, different from the one made 
with their fathers, Jer. xxxi. 32, to anticipate a total 
transformation of the law, an event to which the fol- 
lowing Rabbinical saying alludes : <« In the days of 

* In their conscience, they will admire and approve you 
just as the open flatterers of wicked men condemn them in 
their hearts. 
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the Messias) the uDcleaii shall be clean, and the for- 
bidden allowed.'' On the other hand, however, we 
find from the evangelical histor}', that although the 
people themselves might not have taken up this idea, 
still the malicious enemies of Christ endeavoured to 
propagate it, and used various arts to represent him 
as a contemner of the Mosaic law. Calvin very justly 
observes : Simul ac emergit nova aliqua docendi ration 
id perinde vulgus arripit ac si rerum omnium conver- 
sio fieret; Talis autem erat Evangelii predicatio 
(sicuti nuper attigi) ut spem faceret aliter consti- 
tuendae Ecclesiae quam prius fuerat. Putabant ig^tur 
vetus et usitatum regimen aboleri ; quae opinio multis 
modis valde noxia erat ; pii enim Dei cultores nun* 
quam Evangelium aroplexi essent, si fuisset a Lege 
defectio ; Leves autem et turbulenti spiritus, ansa 
arrepta, totum religioniH statum convellere cupide 
aggressi essent ; scimus enim quam proterve in rebus 
novis exultet temeritas. Ad hsec Christus plerosque 
ex Judaeis, tametsi profitebantur se Legi credere, vide- 
bat tamen profanos esse ac degeneres ; sic enim res 
collapsae erant in populo illo, tantis corruptelis referta 
erant omnia, adeo puram doctrinae lucem sua socor* 
dia vel malitia extinxerant sacerdotes, ut non magna 
amplius Legis reverentia vigeret. Quod si allatum 
fuisset novae doctrinae genus, quod Legi et pro«- 
phetis fidem abrogaret, misere concussa fuisset re- 
ligio. Haec prior videtur fiiisse ratio cur negaret 
Christus se venisse ad solvendam Legem, quod 
licet ex contextu etiam coUigere, nam confirmar 
tionis vice mox subjicit, fieri non posse ut vel unus 
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•pex ex Lege exddaty et eos doctores maledidt qui 
wm fideUter laborant in ejus auctoritate aseerenda. 
Secunda autem ratio fuit, ut praYam calumniam dilue- 
ret, qua se apud rudiores et ignaros gravari sentiebat^ 
lianc enim notam ejus doctrinsB inustam a sciilna 
inde apparet, quod statim in ipscM invelutar. Luther : 
^ Just as the Pope aad his crew raise an outcry and 
. nui against us as heretics, who forbid good works." 

A direct oonneetion with the preceding words can* 
not be properly traced. Chrysostom supposes the 
intention on the part of our Saviour to evade the sus- 
picion which the lofty precepts delivered in the se- 
quel might excite, viz. that he aimed at the subversion of 
the old constitution. The author of the Opus Imper* 
feetum, whom Maldonatus joins, supposes ingeniously, 
but with proportional improbability, that the dis* 
course is here linked to the preceding mention of the 
uMkdL s^o, and that Christ intends to affirm that he 
requires %a>A l^yoy inasmuch as he was come to impart 
additional strictness to the Mosaic law. It would be 
jttster to say, that the Introitus extends as far as 
▼er. 16th, and that now follows the argumentum which 
he had originally in view. The 17th verse, and no 
less the one which follows, is singularly pregnant in 
meaning, and. even in the infancy of the church, 
was deemed of high doctrinal importance. It is the 
saying which the orthodox Others chiefly brought 
forward against the antijudaizing Gnostics. Maraon, 
in his ordinary way, helped himself but badly out of the 
difficulty, by altering the words. The 'louda)irra/, he 
says, had vitiated the text, which originally read : Tf 
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xaraXDtfGCiy dXX' ou ffXij^a^ee/.* Against the Mani- 
chees, who from the TXi^tg^ which Christ here gives 
of the law, argued that it was imperfect, Augustine 
contends with great address,^ and also Theodoret® 
On the other hand, again. Christians are hard pushed 
with this same saying, by heathens, Jews and Deists, 
inasmuch as all Christendom, in contravention of the 
original commandment of Christ, have invalidated the 
Old Testament law. This objection we find urged 
by Julian,^' in the Talmud,* in R. Isaak's Chissen 
Emuna, or defence of the Jewish faith,' by Toland, in 
his Nazarene, and by the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, 
Vom Zweck Jesu, § 7. It is controverted by Bial- 
loblotzky, De Legb Mosaicse Abrogatione, Gott. 
1824, and by Tobler, Gedanken zur Ehre lesu, s. 68. 
With great solidity does Spanheim also discuss this 
verse, Dubium 105 — 118, and clears up its apparent 
contradiction with other texts, especially Mat. xi. 13. 
Before we unfold the rich doctrinal matter which the 
saying contains, we must say somewhat in illustration 
of the meaning of particular words. 

lS6/Mog xai ^^ofnrai denotes, in the Jewish usus 
loquendi, the whole compass of the written word, 
together with all the institutions which reposed upon 

* IsidoruB Pelasiota, £p. i. 371. Origen Dialogus de recta 
Fide, sect. 2, p. 830, Tom. i. ed. de la Rue. Tertullian Contra 
Marc. iv. 9 ; iv. 36. 

*> Con. Faustum. h ix. 6 — ^28 ; 1. xvii. 6. 

* Haeret. fab. comp. 1. v. opp. Tom. iv. p. 435. 
^ Neander*8 Kircbengesch. ii. 1. s. 190. 

* Trac Schabbatli, f. 116, 2. ' C. 19, ed. Wagens. 

N 
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H; c. Tiu 12} zxii. 40; Luke xii. 16; Acts xm. 
15; Rom. iii. 2L TUb eompendions designation 
mw 80 modi tbe more proper, as, in fkct, Law and 
Prophecy coiittitiited the real component parts of 
tbe Old TeaUtnient economy; the law, awakening 
the feeling of a wmt of salvation ; the prophets, inti- 
mating that that want should one day be suppfied. 
^ofUg fi <rf o^^f ft^ which stands in our text, was taken 
as synonymous with w/Mg xai ^^fnrouy ri bdng in 
many cases equivalent to tuth The canon, whieh 
declares the equivaledoe of these conjunctions, as- 
sumes in the text 1 Cor. xi. 27, even doctrinal im- 
portance, inasmuch as the Romish divines founded up- 
on the ^, which is there used, the lawfulness of with- 
holding the cup from the laity in the Eucharist ; while 
protestants again^ upon the ground of the identity of J 
and xai, contested this inference. Even in remoter 
timesy on the other hand, had {Protestants abo miuntftin- 
ed that i never loses its peeutiar significance,* andmore 
lately, Dr. Fritzsche in particular, at this place, and 
in the Commentary to Mark, p. 277, has demon- 
strated the fact at greater detail s^nst Schleusner and 
Kuinol.^ It is true that vi is never precisely equiva- 
lent to xaJ ; still it is in many passages a matter of 
indifference whether we use the one or the other— 
as, for instance, in the 18th verse, which immediately 
follows — seeing that frequently the n merely ranges 



* Chrysostom repeats the ntnr^v pifiin «} nhg «r^«^rfr«f. 

*» Even previously to him, Wcinel, lit his treatise on this 
text, in Bertholdt*! Journal, 1828, B. zt^. 8» 22, had declared 
•gainU this commutation of *! and Mai, 
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the ttibfeilyts inr rttch A tirn^ that the yerfaf applies eq«elly 
Irdl to the second as to the irst^ This is the cbs^ 
in ail bnfnages } In Englbhf for example, we say 
** Whoeter cahmmiates the king, or the queen," &<k 
Hence also in the New Testament^ and other atithori^ 
we find in the Cbdd. yariatbna of n and x«A Johii 
tnL 14 } 1 Co^« xu 27 ; xiii. 1. Xenophon's M6« 
morsbilia, L. iv. c. 2, § 86, ed. Borneman. In the 
present passage, the only difietenee would be, that 
if Ka) be the word, the Old Testament economy is 
described more in the general. Even thb differenoe) 
however, again vanishes ; for, when we inquire more 
Barrowly, what are the elementary parte of that 
economy to which Christ gave the nOJ^wsi^^ we must 
again say law and prophecy. 

The words xaraXt/inxiand 'itXr^^mcouy in the next place, 
anggest the question, whether, ae most translators and 
expositors have done, we dught at once to £iupply a 
pitonoun referring back to i^^og and it^oflf^rtM ? or take 
them absolutely, the way which they themselves seem 
to suggest, and which Luther and Stolz have follow*^ 
ed ; the latter rendering : " I am not come to make 
•f nose effect^ but to complete." As the words lead inv- 
nMdiatety to this view, and as it gives additional forc^ 
to the meadingy it 19 that which we adopt. The Savi^ 
wxTf accordingly, sayS) << My coming has not a nega- 
tive^ but a positrve end: I am come not to do away, but 
to fulfil.'' Now, this he has declared, in reference to 
the Old Testament economy, or, to speak more de- 
finitely, in reference to the two elementary parts of 
which that is composed ; and we inquire according- 
ly, what is the meaning of his words in this view ? 
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Supposing that we do not take them abBolntely» 
but at once supply, as object, rhv fofiw %ai rwi ^go- 
^ra^ in that case we do not reqaire, in order to 
fix the sense of the affirmation, to proceed beyoad 
the primary sensible meaning of Xutfoi and tX^^ «tfai, 
but only to shew what signification the common 
phraseology imparted to these words, when joined 
to such objects as ¥6f4,og and 9rgo^rai, Aus/v and xara- 
XOttv ¥6fio¥f both in Hellenistic and classical Greek, 
are just the same as dxu^ oDv, Mat xy. 6 ; Gal. ill. 17 ; 
as xara^yuit, Rom. iii. 31 ; iv. 14; and ^D^ ^ 
Rabbinical Hebrew; 2 Mace. ii. 22; iv. 11 ; Jose- 
phus Antiquit. xx. 4. 2. ; xviii. 3. 1. ; Demosthenes 
Contra Timocr. p. 700, ed. Reiske: Xuf/ xai wiS 
roD /<»9jd6ir^g a^iav 6 rwrrwt vSfug, nXij^uy 
v6,(iovy or hrSkrivy in Hellenistic, and among the 
classics, means primarily, explere legemy peragere qua 
sunt (ffieii; Mat. iii. 15; Acts xiL 25, xiv. 26; 
Rom. viii. 4 ; xiii. 8. Herodian, L. iii. c 11; £pic- 
tetus, L. iv. c. 8 ;» and then, proceeding from the 
trope of filling a measure, to completey Mat. xxiii. 
32 ; Herodian L. L 5. 25 : r^ fn Jy ^fih viw ^iftMr 
TfjTog ^Xfi^teltfisrs rji rStv u/i,m^6n tgywf avd^ya^itf. 
In like manner implere in Livy, L. xxxiii. c 14; 
in Heb. K^D 5 ii* ^^e Talmud *1DJ. But we must 
also mention another meaning which many have 
adopted, viz : To teach. It belongs to the Talmudic 
*lDIb ^°<1 is to be found, Rom. xv. 19, and Col. i. 25, 
not, however, directly so ; for there flrXjjpouv is joined 
with Xoyov in the sense of to exercise, put in practice. 

* In that sense we have also nXut fiftiv^ Jas. ii. 8. 
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KarakusiVy in refereDoe to the prophecies, is to be 
taken just as in reference to the law, as signifying 
to demonstrate that they are null ; comp. John x. 
35 ; Acts V. 88, 39 ; Jos. de Mace. iv. 24. nXjjgoDv 
applied to prophecy, like ti/Dy and in later books 
n^3) signifies also in the classics its fulfilment or 
verification by the event, PolysBU. Strateg. i. 18: 
Tov Xoy/ou 'TtvXii^ufLmu, The Greeks say, as we do 
in English, rScg bnrwtyjttfiig irXfiPoMat, Herodian ii. 7, 
r&; sTayyiTJag w-Xjj^ouv, Arrian iii. 2d, even rA; i^X^^ 
rkijoouv, Chariton Aphrodis. viii. c. 1. In Latin we 
have implerefatay sortem, Livy x. 7 ; Curtius iii. 1. 
If, however, we take the two words absolutely, 
we must set out from the sensible meaning, which, 
in that case, involves the rest. nXjj^oDv, K/D ori- 
ginally denote to Jill a measure, as nKsoj H/D ^^ 
to recush the ri\o g, or irs ^ag, in the race course. 
But inasmuch as reaching the goal, may be conceived 
as a filling up of the course, and again, in like manner, 
on the other hand, the filling of a measure may be com- 
pared with running the course, the two terms came af- 
terwards in Greek and Hebrew to be interchanged ; for 
instance 'jrXri^ouv is used for reXs/V rh¥ d^ofMv, Acts xiii. 25, 
and again rsXg/y and H /D appear for irXri^ovvand K /0» 
fflgnifying the fulfilment of prophecy. This sensible 
meaning lies at the basis of all the derivatives : a 
word of command is an empty form, so long as it is 
not fulfilled by the execution ; and so likewise is a 
prophecy, until its fulfilment by the event. Two 
other passages of the New Testament give us a con- 
venient opportunity of apprehending more specifi- 
cally the idea of fulfilment, in reference to painting. 
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Here it corresponde with the term, techn. : wmoya^ 
or Zjuy^iet^ as contrasted with wroy^ap^y or ^xsor 
y^apia^ (which last, however, has originally another 
sense ;) comp. Stallbaum on Plato de RepnbUca, iL 
p. 60. In the text, Col. ii. 17, Paul calls the Old 
Testament the Shadow, and the blessings of the 
New the Body. At Heb. x. 1, the ^ifi^g is styled the 
shadow, and the blessings of the New Testament 
ahr^ n s/xo5v. Comp. Synesios Horn, on Ps, Izxv. 

(XTotfroXoy Tcai xard rou^ aya^itf f^^ojy^dfwg icakau fuv 

After these preiktory remarks, we now approach 
the inquiry respecting the doctrinal import of the 
saying. In how fiir be had fulfilled prophecy Christ 
makes no more mention, but gives us to uiiderst^ 
what he means by fulfilling the vid^f. Il is 8mn>^ 
ing that by far the greatest number of interpreters, 
as we shall find in the sequel, have understood by 
the ^Xfj^oDv, only the nfarm and pompleiwn of &§ 
law, d/^^fiutfi^ (Heb. ix. 10). The Saviour m ver. 
18th speaks of a ytnt^cUf in ver^ 19th of a «ip^ of 
the vofAog, and in very SOtb of the defectiveness of 
the iiMDUMtdfri of the yfaii/m^tTg* It 19 npt miUl the 
2dd that we find the sayings, which we nught perhaps 
regard aa a eompUment of the itSf^^h but which ovghl 
more ccHrrectly to be called iui evolution, Coari* 
daring vers. 18-^20, witb g regard to the suooQ^dinv 

« So alio Theoi^ylaot i r#ii U^MH i01^myfdft|0i^y r«Sr« ^Swh 
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conteztt and interpreting Christ's meaning by his 
own words, we roust affirm that what he understands 
under the fulfilment of the law, is that a tletper t»- 
siffht into its requirements-^^axid seeing such an insight 
would be fruitless without practice, — at the same 
time a higher and mare peffeet performance of them 
than was hitherto known should be introduced through 
him. Verse 17th, however, involves even more 
than this, and Christ has only forborne entering into 
greater detail in the sequel, because his sole olject 
here was to exhibit the ideal of the righteousness of 
Christ's kingdom of God. He means likewise cur*, 
sorily to declare that bis entrance into the world 
was at the same time the aeeampliehment of the o»- 
cient prophecies* On the whole, however, we must, 
in explaining this saying, necessarily apply the canon, 
hud down at ver. 9th, vi«» That the sayings of our 
Saviour are to be apprehended, not merely in thai 
sftuae to which the views of his hearers at the time 
could reaciit but in the sense which he himself al>* 
taebed to them. This being established, much win 
further depend upon whether we ascribe to our Sa- 
viour, the circumscribed range of vision belong* 
ifig to an intelligent Rabbi, or the glance of a divine 
prophet enabling him to survey the whole progress 
of }m kingdom to the very last That the hitter 
WKi really tbe case, is proved by the manifold dis* 
dosunes which he made eonceming the future — wtt 
need only instance the admbable Parables in the 
Idth chapter of Matthew. If Christ then waa 
aware what effect his appearance upon earth was des- 
tined to produce upon tbe whole history of mankind 
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until its winding up ; if by his spirit operating on 
humanity, a wXri^ufftg of the voftoc and the nr^o^nTOLi 
has been wrought out, and will be so more and more 
to the close of all things, as 1 Cor. xv. 28, shews, it 
follows that the cX^^wtf/g of which he here speaks, 
comprehends not merely what his personal appear- 
ance once in the history of the past has effected, but 
likewise all that his spirit, whereby be is stiU present 
in the church, shall accomplish in fulfilment of the 
law and the prophets henceforward to the very end 
of time. Here then there opens a boundless pros- 
pect. First, the mom/ part of the law is unfulMed, 
until in primary instance Christ comes to disclose its 
precepts in their depth, and be the first to yield it full 
satisfaction ; and, further, it continues unfulfilled, in 
secondary instance, until the time when, as the spirit 
of the church, he shall, in and through it, realize to its 
full compass the law of God. Then again, the ritual 
part is unfulfilled, first, until Christ comes, and through 
the eternal Spirit achieves the spiritual sacrifice of self- 
oblation, — Heb. ix. 14, — and next, until the period 
arrive, when through Christ the church shall have per- 
fectly presented itself in sacrifice to God, and realized, 
in a spiritual manner, the outward Israelitish theocracy, 
Rom. xii. 1 ; 1 Pet ii. 9 ; Rev. i. 6 ; v. 10; xxL 22.* 
In fine, the predictions of the praphets^ both those 
which point to the first personal advent of Christ, 
and the others which point to the second in the 
perfection of the church, and which speak of a pe- 
riod when the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 

• Compare the Exposition of ver. 19. 
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the Lord, as the waters cover the channels of the 
deep, when the Spirit shall be. poured ont upon all 
flesh, and in that day shall there be one Lord, and 
his name one, — all these remain unfulfilled until the 
event takes place. The final prospect, accordingly^ 
to which Christ's affirmation looks forward, is that 
expressed by the Apostle in 1 Cor. xv. 28, the time 
when God shall be all in all. Then at last shall the 
feeble outline of futurity, which he vouchsafed to man- 
kind in the period of their vf^r/^g^ have received its 
full accomplishment. That the Saviour had in his 
eye the vKd^atftg, not merely in so &r as that was 
wrought out by his personal appearance, but in so 
fiu* as it is brought to pass in and by the church, is 
shewn undeniably by ver. 18th, where he speaks of 
the fulfilment of the law, as something which, through 
the course of all successive centuries, shall still be in 
a state of growth. 

Such being the immeasurable compass of this ex- 
alted affirmation, it was to be expected that the differ- 
ent expositors would only seize upon different aspects 
and rays of it. And, doubtless, this is what has hap- 
pened, though here in a less degree than might have 
been anticipated. Much more do the majority of 
them, down to the latest times, enumerate various par- 
ticulars, in which the law has been fulfilled through 
Christ. Even in his early days, Chrysostom thus 
speaks : Thv di v6/mv obx <y^ /t^voy, dXXdb xai diuri^tfi xai 
r^T(ft svXfi^M&t r^<f}. He specifies a threefold 4rXn^AK 
(fig; 1. Inasmuch as Christ himself fulfilled the law, 
John ill. 17 ; viii. 46 ; xiv. 30. 2. Inasmuch as he 
fulfils it through us, Rom. x. 4; viii. 3, iii« 31. 3. 
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IiMusraudi 88 he did not effect an &9a/ftfftg rw <rfOfl^«NF, 
but, on the contrary, an Mraaig and *ic>Ji^6i6tg.^ Gre* 
gory of Nsrsaa, Aogustine,^ Jerome, and others, abo 
npeak of a manifold fulfilling of the law, as, in like 
manner, do the reformeriB. Mekncthon §ays : ** In 
four ways hae the law been iuIfiUed by Christ; 1. 
By the obedience he shewed to it in his own behalf; 
2. By suffering for us, its penalty; d. Inasmuch as he 
fulfils the law in us through the Holy Spirit ; 4 In* 
asmuch as he has confirmed it, and given his testimony 
to the necessity of keeping it" From Ae Romish 
church we quote Maldonatus, who mjp^ Christ fill- 
filled the law ; 1. In bis own person, and by eiyoin« 
ing upon his Apostles also compliance with its cere- 
monial preeepts ; 2. By rightly interpreting it ; d. By 
giving us grace to keep it; 4. By realisdng in hb 
person the types of the kw.** In preeisdy the same 
way do Protestant expositors, down to the middle of 
the last century, state yarious modes in whidi Christ 

• Augustine expounds this In the passage we have already 
quoted, e. Faust. M anicih. rery satisfMtorily. He also bean* 
ttfuUy obserras iu the Senn. 136 in Joan, c ▼• : Qnia wwlX 
dare cbantatem, et charitas perfici( legemi msrito dixit, doq 
▼enisse solvere, sed implere* 

b In the Hom> contra Anomoeos X. § 4, he also speaks io 
great detail upon our text, in order to prove that Christ 
brought about not a »»r4X9^tt but a rtkut^tf and ^kn^^fis rw 
ti^Hf. In the Horn, in Joan. ▼. 19, ed. Monti T. vi. p. 681, 
he a^in taiksa it np, and regards the sermon oo the Mount 
as a }ii(0m^tt of the 9§f$»0um of the Father. As the Son, how- 
ever, does all according to the will of the Father, it may also 
be said that the Father gave us the law of the New, and ths 
Son that of the Old Testament. 
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fulfilled tbe }aw. The SodaiaDS make the only ex- 
ception. Soeinus, Wolzogen and Crell, expoaod 
vXn§9uv, drfedum kgis inyderey which was a conse- 
quence of one chief article of their doctrine, viz. thai 
Christ had priB0^[)aJly distinguished himself by per« 
feetionating ^ Old Testament. This view which 
they took of the foUowiog section of the serqu)B on 
the Monnty «ras» aa we mentioned in the IntixxluotioOs 
p. 52> impugned by the doctrinalists of the evan- 
gelioal «huneh. The Arminiaus, Epieoopius, and Limf 
bonsh, incline to the same opinion, while Grotiiis and 
Clerieua* taught a more eomprebensive meaning of 
the vorda* By a partial application of the language 
of the RabfainS) Vitaringa, In the meanwhile* had ak^ 
h&m led to farm a more superficial conception of 
themu^ In bis epimon, vT^fow i^ synonymoua with 
^J» tnfha/^enaeof (p ttaah, and \uc/v means nothing 
nuHre than nof I9 (e^^k. So also 2!oro, Hottinger, 
Scb^ttgeoi Heunaa^n, and some others. The latest 
interpreters have almost all, with one consent, adopud 
this in,terpretation» or decided fi>r the meaning to 
eompkiHt explam* Teller says t '< To explain and 
^ilbiioe (be law in all its compass i** Bahrdt : << I am 
eome still more to propagate and haUow these pri« 
raeval doctrines of wl3dom and virtue.'' In a similar 
way, Ddderlein,^' Schuster, Paulusy Gratz^ Meyer, 
and even Usteri.^ In the meauwbile, Morus, in his 
Treatise de diamm. seoeus et sigBif-» had quoted this 

• His Annotation upon the text oontaios many just re- 
marks, 
b Observ. Sacra, L v. § 3. < Institutio, § 206. 

d Paulmischer Lehrbegriff, It. A. s. 108. 
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very pasaage as an instance how comprehensive the 
meaning of a word might be.* 

y. 18. The /Of shews that something confirmatory 
of the preceding affirmation is about to be said, for, con- 
tinues the Saviour, << Never can the destruction of the 
law take pkice, until it be completely fulfilled, (ymsku 
= v'Kf^^o\j<s&au). We must commence with inquiry into 
the meaning of the words and the construction. Ila- 
^9%f4^oM, like va^a^fjAhf^ va^i^<t0cu, ^ea^tlv^ and 
other compounds of the kind, has the meaning to 
pass byy toUhdrawfiromview^ and then also toperM; 
See Wetstein on the text ; compare also ^o^^sro/ 
fiii rtf I forget some t/nng, and in Aristides i. 216 : 
wofiiTJov fiS^Tf^ fi,u&ot. So likewise in Hebrew ^^, 
Ps. xxxvii. 86 ; Nahum i. 12; Job xxxiv. 20. The 
word is also expressly used of the destruction of heaven, 
Matt xxiv. 35 ; 2 Pet. iii. 10 ; Rev. xxi. 1, as «u- 
^Aytrou is, 1 John ii. 17, and the intransitive vroL^wyti, 
1 Cor. vii. 31. According to the doctrine of the 
Bible, however, neither the heavens nor the earth 
themselves shall cease to be, but merely rb cy^r^fta 
roD xodjcMv r^x^oM^ (1 Cor. vii. 81). A new form of the 
visible world, as 2 Pet iii. 18 ; Rev. xxi. 1 ; Rom. 
viii. 21, teach us, come into the place of the present ; 
and, consequently, the va^i^a^ku is in sense merely 
a fi%ra€y^nfMiTitjigku^ 

■ Now in what relation does i»; cSv m&wa. ytvmrm 
stand to the m^ wt 'ira^tTJfi ? Dr. Fritzsche, first in the 
Neue Tkeolog. Journal von Winer und Engdiardi 

• Dimert Theol. et Philol. p. 80—63. 
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V. 8. 14, and afterwards in his Commentaiy, L h. 1. 
has called attention to the feet, that we have here an 
instaDce of what often occurs in the classics, and 
is also to be found in James iL 14, viz. a propo- 
sition with a double apodosia^ the one before, the 
other after the praiasisy but both equivalent in sense ; 
and observes of this view of the construction : quod 
neminem videre memini. Here the vdvra is held to 
be synonymous with all that is possible^ and the ex* 
pressioQ passes for being of the same proverbial kind, 
as Ifitf^ av 'To^Xfy. But seeing that the word possible^ 
on which the whole stress lies, is wanting, the expla* 
nation must appear inadmissible, even when we leave 
altogether out of view^ that the meaning would then 
be very trivial, and besides, that — mg aV ^ra^sX^ hav- 
ing the same sense — ^the proposition would involve a 
tautology. Moreover, Dr. Fritzsche was not, as he 
believes, the first to broach it. It was originally given 
by Epbeopius,* then by an anonymous author in the 
Freyunlligen Hebopfem^ 5. Beitr. s. 409, then by 
^' Christoph. Fr. Schulz, in his JSrinnerungen zu 
Joh, D, Miehaelis Bibeliibersetzung* s. 39, then by 
Hosenmiiller in his Scholia. Usteri likewise had 
adopted it in the first editions of his Pauliniseher 



* Episcopius in his Com. on Matth. : Quae sequuntur 
^^ba Xmt at trAvra yiffirm idem mihi continere viden- 
tur quod prsecedentia, et ad confirmandum magis id quod 
<^ictain est adhiberi, hoc pacto : Imo vero dico vobis, priiis- 
quam omnia ista pereant nihil omnino in Lege Mosaica im- 
niutandum erit ; warr* yitnreu itaque est idem quod • oh^ettis 
"•«jfX^»j, quia ccelum et terra omnia sunt. But it is difficult 
to see how yi^Mau should signify the same as 'ta^i^x^^'^ 
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Lehrhegriff, but vet>y properiy rdfai<)ttislied it in the 
fourth. On the contraryy it has been iotroduoed by De 
Wette in the second eititigf& of hfe translatioB of the 
Bible* Even those expomlon^ lioweVert who follow 
the common i»ter|iretali€hi^ have^ for the most part, 
censtmed in the very smde wa^as Dr. Firitzsehe; 
not indeed Grottos and Clerieusj who wonhi have 
Sfiu; taken adversatively, t. «. as synonymuus with 
^kXXd^ but probably many of those who translate 
like Luther. Others again have considered Im( h 
^tdtru pvfirou as a by-elaose intended to define more 
minutely the ^^ifx'^^^ ^^ ^^ imfAog. Thus Chry- 
flostom expounds : Afivixfiinv d^r^t&rw fUSkUf &>JJt 
nui r& ^^ratw abrov 4rX9i^«^ya/ dst When Dr. 
Fritzsche urges, in opposition to this : Id prorsus ab- 
horret a naturft vocuIsb tug, the objection does not 
tou€^ Chrysostom, for, as appears stifl more obTi- 
ously from Euthymius, that father has not, like Qt0- 
tSus, taken «w; in the sense of &X)^ bdt only so trans- 
lated the sense : He conceives the mhior proposition 
'With lioig as if there stood iStra b oi» i^i^ 4r«^X^ aii- 
Xi^09 &^h rov vSfiw* Now, whether we so apprehend 
the minor proposition as that it serves more spec^- 
caily to define the mode of the ^a^s^sff^ou of the 
y6fiog9 or whether we make it co-ordinate with the 
first sW is of no consequence to the meaning. Cer- 
tain it is, that the more ancient and common in- 
terpretation gives that correctly. Tme^ou^ as it 
stands here connected with what has been previously 
said of ^Xjj^w^?va/, can have no other signification 
but evenircy which it bears in a similar phrase Luke 
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tau The most pr«dM pamtttil is Luku xti 17 : 
EuMMTitfrifOf & i^t th ohff»9k xoti f^v y^ mtgjffiMty 
9 r^ »^ou jo/av xi^ay fl-f^f^K tl/«m/^ eader€f 0d ir- 
ritum cadere^ is here neither mere nor hiu than /usi 
yivsdioeir The meaning whteii results, is henoe as 
follows i ** Until the subversion of the present oon- 
ftitiition of the worid, until all that is in the hiw shall 
be fiilfiUed, the hiir shall ooniimie to sabsist," or, 
** until die close of the fvesent constitution of the 
world shall aniire, no point of the faiw shall renMon 
uniblfilled." 

The expositor, howeter, here encounters the diffi- 
culty, that in this manner Christ assigns a term, at 
which the law is to perish, whereas it cannot but be 
said, that an endless duration appertains to the law 
of God. The easiest way of obviating this difficulty, 
Is to adopt the canon proposed of old by ChryBOstom, 
▼iz. that Sa)^, &xi'^ "^ ^^^ Hebrew ^j; denote not 
only the terminus ad quern, but also the iermiftMt 
uUra quern. This Haokspanins has discussed with 
application to our text, in the Notes PhilologMheolef. 
ii. 597. Compare the expositors on Matthew i» 25 1 
1 Cor# XV. 35 ; Noldins, Concord, part. 5d6y and Ge^ 
senius' Lefarbeg. s. 847. The passages winch have 
beep adduced in support of it are Deut. vH. S4; 
Gen. xxviii. 15 ; Ps. ex. 1 ; 1 Tim. iv. 13. Com- 
pare the observations made below, on ver. 26. This 
'canon hasy in modern times, been disputed by Dr. 
FritZBche on Matt, u 25. Doubtless it can nowhere 
be maintained that i«g or ^Xf/c denotes precisely the 
terminus ultra quem, although, on the other side, it b 
admitted, that neither by any nieans does it neeessariiy 
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exdade it For brevity's sake, we may here appeal 
to examples from everyday life : When, for instance, 
we say, << Farewell HU we meet again/' we certainly 
do not thereby mean to express, << afterwards you 
may be sick if you please." Our wish, however, for 
the moment, actually extends no farther than the 
term assigned ; all that lies beyond remains unheed- 
ed. If this, then, be actually the case with iucj and 
if, with all supernaturalist expositors, we presuppose 
that the Saviour and his contemporaries really ex- 
pected a fisrcMfx'liJMrKffji^g rou xotffiou, — as at Matt. xxiv. 
3d, it is definitely affirmed in the future tense, 6 
ou9avhg xai i 7? ^agiXtutfera/, — ^it follows that 
Christ certainly has prescribed a term for the dura- 
tion of the validity of the law, or at least left the 
point problematical. Now, many have been of opi- 
nion that, considering the proverbial character of the 
expression, it is wrong to urge the tU/, Calvin: 
Docere Christus voluit in tota mundi machina nihil 
esse tam stabile quam firma est legis Veritas, et qui- 
dem omni ex parte. Argutius ludunt quidam in 
voce tioneCf quasi coeli et terrse transitus, qui iuturus 
est extreme judicii die finem allaturus sit Legi et 
prophetis. £t certe quemadmodum tunc lingus 
cessabunt, et propbetisB abolebuntur, ita Scriptam 
Legem cum expositione desituram arbitror. Sed 
quia simplicius locutum esse Christum existimo, ta- 
libus illecebris pascere nolo lectorum aures. Ergo 
hoc tenere sufficiat, ruiturum potius esse coelum, to- 
tamque mundi machinam miscendam esse, quam va- 
cillet Legis stabilitas. Zwingli and Luther give the 
same explanation, and e&er them Chemnitz, Huu- 
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niusy and others among the more ancient It was 
particularly approved by the Arminiaus, Gro- 
tius, and Wetstein ; Episcopius speaks doubtfully. 
They supported it by many often quoted citations 
from the classics ; Thus the Greeks say : 0atftfov av 
rb¥ oufavov (according to Hesiod sdo; a<ff aWg ahi) 
cuii/mmTv^ and the Latins : Donee coelum ruat. The 
following would be parallels from the Old Testament, 
Ps. Ixxii. 7 ; Ixxxix. 86, 87 ; Job xiv. 12, (Jer. xxxiii. 
20, 21 ; Baruch iv. 1). As to the parallels from 
the classics, it may be objected that they actually 
believed in the endless duration of this machina 
mundi, and hence the day of its destruction was in 
feet a day that was never to come. According to the 
doctrine of Christ, however, the world is destined to 
perish, and even the Hebrew looked for a transfor- 
mation of this present terrestrial system, Is. Ixv. 
1 7 ; Ixvi. 22. Hence the expressions in the Old 
Testament passages, are rather to be considered as 
designating a duration of unseen extent, and of which 
we are uncertain whether it is ever to have a term. 
In this indefinite character, the phrase might here 
also be proverbially used, as is the case Luke xvi. 
17 : ISAiXoncwrt^ov hk son rhv ov^av6v xrX. ; so that 
the sense would be : '* For an immeasurable length 
of time, shall this law endure.*' In that con- 
ception of the meaning, however, we cannot acqui- 
esce, and just on the grounds, that the iug av nrawa 
yivfircu states a fixed term. We have already ex- 
pressed in what«sense we take it, and that will be 
still ferther elucidated by what we shall say upon ver. 
19th. The law, both in its ethical and ritual branches. 
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xemains unfulfilled ; in the former res{>ect» ao long as 
it has not been perfectly iranq)iani0d into the hearis 
<fmeny a result which has been expressly foretold in 
tiie prophecy of the Messiah ( Jer. xxxi. 32 — 34) ; in 
the latter, so long as all that the external theocracy of 
the Hebrews prefigured, is not qririiualfy realized in 
the church of Christ* When shall the law then eonie 
to pass or be fulfilled in this manner? At the time 
when, 1 Cor. xv. 28, is realized. But that fulfil- 
ment of the law synchronizes, precisely with the 
vg^if^ig^ of the present 0p^qA^ roD x^/imu, and with 
the introduction of that new cyr^fiM which is to 
come, Rom. viii. 19 — 21. We are thus then neces- 
sarily brought to a more definite conception of the 
former em;, and then results the following sense, 
which is pregnant with meaning : << The law shaU 
endure until the new order of things to be intro- 
duced at the period when all to whidi the law pointed, 
and for which it prepared the way, shall be lulfiUed.** 
It follows, accordingly, that when Christ here speaks 
of the law being abolished, he only intends its abro- 
gation, in so far as its moral part invoWes unfulfilled 
requirements, and its ritual part, unaccomplished 
.types ; While, on the contrary, our Saviour might, 
in another sense, have equally well said of the law, 
what Banich iv. 1, expresses, 6 v^q 6 itved^m yg r^ 
a/wvo, and Philo de Vita Mosis» L iL p. 656 : xai 
*jc^hg rh ivura itdwa d/oe^&vs/I' ^^^^ OAtr^ (the com- 
mandments) auwa. memg Addvara^ fW &9 nXio; Juu 
ffeX^vn xa/ dfirai ou^avog r% xai nMcfini p^ The abo* 
litioD, (tbrogare, of the law by the Saviour, is also oo 
the other side, a doing away of it in the sense of | 
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tanservare. The legal diapeiMStioii has penshed in 
that of grace, as the flower dies in the fruit* 

In the eooatruetion of the sense of this passage 
Dr. Paulus comes nearest to us; with this differ- 
ence* however, that what he deems Jewish smper^ 
ttUwn^ we consider Divine Truth* He translates : 
<< So long as the Messiah's theocracy endures upon 
the earth, the law shall be in force, until all that 
Christ undertakea shall be executed.'' Bialloblot- 
zky too, De Legis MosaitiSB Abrog., p. 76, strongly 
insists that tu^ av ato^sX^ xrX. must not be taken 
proverbially, and compares, not without Christian 
ingenuity, the mg &¥ ^dvra yivvirai with tlie text 1 Cor. 
XV. 28. Usteri, who in the fourth edition of his 
Patdinischer Lehrhegriff, occupies himself greatly 
with the passage, understands the first clause as we 
do; but he still says, that under frovra is me^mt 
all that is to precede the ^a^ougta of Christ. No one, 
bowever, who has at all investigated the sermon on 
tbe Mount connectedly, will concur with him, when, 
in the note at p. 201, he expresses his persuasion 
ibai the whole text does not stand here in its right 
placet but belongs to that in which Luke introduces 
it, xvi. 17. 

As a singular exposition, we have still to notice 
that of MacKnight ; according to whom the last clause 
with 6ug is in so far equivalent in meaning to the 
first, that the flraira relates to those predictions which 
treat of the destruction of the heaven and the earth. 

• In that be is without the law, Paul is still not af0f*»s rS 
^tSf but t99»fMtrf X(«^ry. I Cor. iz. 21. 
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It now only remains to say somewhat upon 
fV and fiJa xc^o/a. Considering the proneness of 
men in their inirestigation of the Divine Word, to 
cleave more to what is of minor than to what is of 
essential importance, it is no wonder that these words 
have given occasion to much subtlety and trifling. 
Augostine thinks that the tcira is the Latin i, and un- 
derstands by the xs^ec/oe, or apex, the dot above! 
•Theophylact and Jerome introduce the &ncy, that 
the iota and the hook designate the cross of Christ 
the former the upright beam, the latter the cross bar. 
Others insist that the apices are the Hebrew vowel 
and accent points. Among the many dissertations* 
which have been written upon the sulject, that of 
Iken on our text is the most solid. The soora de- 
notes the smallest Hebrew letter \ but the xepoia, 
which is derived from xega^ means a ductus literse, or 
siroke of the pen. The Rabbins, viz. style the lines 
which form the upper part of the letters JHy ^ crown, 
and the strokes of the under part V*]p or t^pW the 
thorn or sta^ or also use the latter as a common ex- 
pression for all minuter touches, such, for example, as 
that which distinguishes the ^ from the \ or the 
T from the ^ ; especially, however, they call the 
upper part of the iStra the crown^ and the under hook 
the thorn. The xs^a/oe, accordingly, as B.part of the 
smallest letter, is a heightening of the idea of small- 
ness ; And so this expression of Christ's is an em- 
pbatical designation of the law in its most minute 
parts. Maoy, indeed, from the mention here made 

« Dissertationes, Philol. Theolog. Tom. i. diss. 20. 
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of the letters, being the component parts of which it 
is composed, have demonstrated the exercise of a pro- 
vidential care over the Codex even to its minutest 
elements, the letters and accents. Now, beyond all 
doubt, the same providence which watches over the 
heart and head, extends even to the heel and each 
particular hair ; and all depends upon what further 
conclusion we draw from this. On our text, however, 
that proof can only be built indirectly, seeing that 
here the elements of the Codex denote per melon. 
the constituent parts of the Mosaic code, which re- 
sults even from the fact that the coming to pas8 and 
being ftilfiUed of the letters, is what is spoken of, and 
from the mention of the hroXai iXdx'^ou afterwards in 
ver. 19th. 

y, 19. The Saviour draws an inference; and 
that as the sdida^s shews, is of a kind particularly in- 
tended for the use and profit of the guides and 
teachers of the people : Because, all that the law con- 
tains is of moment, the very least of its requirements 
must not be done away. 

This saying, in respect of its doctrinal import^ is 
one of the most difficult in the New Testament; but, 
inasmuch as the difficulty lies more in the matter than 
in the words, expositors affi)rd us Utile light upon it 

A{mv is usually taken as synonymous with ov ToieTif, 
because, in the sequel, ^o/3j0^ Kai dida^ri is parallel. It 
can, however, have no other meaning than that which 
we developed at ver. 17th, viz. axu|oDv, xarofysT^. 
Per consequentiam, indeed the o'» mitTif stands in close 
connection with the Axw^oDy, so as certainly to be in- 
eluded in the idea. Now, the difficulty consists in 
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this, that these words prohibit the abrogation of even 
the slightest of the Old Testament ivrokouy whereas 
the apostles, Acts xv., withont any scrapie, release 
the Gentiles from the ritual law, and we find Christ 
himself, under certain circnmstances, breaking the law 
of the Sabbath. What makes the matter still m<»re 
surprising, no reference whatever is made at a later pe- 
riod to this declaration. Among modems, Olshausen 
seems to have particularly felt, and in an original 
way, solves the prevailing difficulty; according to 
the very view which I myself formerly took of the 
saying. He supposes that, perhaps, the words point 
« to certain special circumstances, such as that 
some of the disciples, under false notions of liberty, 
had attacked the fabric of the ancient theocracy* 
The whole passage, therefore, contains a warning 
to them, not by premature interference, to preju- 
dice the cause of God^ kingdom, and retard its 
own proper development." We already observed 
upon ver. 17, that, as happened at the reformation, 
our Saviour's appearance might have been accom- 
panied by a false mania for liberty, and the desire 
too precipitately to cast off the yoke of the law. 
Supposing this to have been the case, and that our 
Saviour forbade it by anticipation, in order, when 
the proper period afl^wards arrived, to bring about 
the change by the operation of his spirit, no objec- 
tion can be urged.* Against this exposition, how- 

• Tobler in his Gedanken mur ehre Jesu, s. ^9, is one of the 
expositors who most candidly admit the difficulties which the 
ezpUnation of this passage presents. " I f«lt," he says, ** ihai 
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ever, we have to state, that even the faintest ves- 
tige of sach an antinomian mania for liberty can- 
not be discovered in that age ; and further, that 
the saying, from the connection in which it stands 
with the I7th and 18th verses, has not the slightest 
semblance of containing a mere temporary ordinance. 
Nay, examined more closely, it does not say anjrthing 
ebe than these previous verses. This very rela- 
tion to verses 17 and 18, lead us to the proper ap- 
prehennon of it Not only those who here find 
a difficulty, but likewise Olshausen, who seeks to 
obviate it in the way we have stated, set out on 
the supposition, that both Xus/v and mnT^ refer 
to the mere outward and literal observance of the 
precepts of the hiw. But with what right is this 
presumed? We have seen that wXri^u^ai by no 
means denotes such mere external obedience to the 
letter of the precepts, and just as little does the 
yevBir^eu of verse 18th. And does not this lead us 
equaUy to assign here a spiritual sense to Xittn and 
flpoig^, as, moreover, verse 20th, from its connection, 
contemplates the scribes, who observed the very 
minutiffi of the hiw, as the subjects to whom the 
Xus/v of the 19th verse is to be applied? There is 
a way of fulfilling the law, which, as it fulfils 

thtntit hmrB a knoi whkh many cui mOead qf hodng.** He 
then forma a eonoeption of the tense, which is similar to that 
of Olshausen : " Whosoever far the present etill keeps them, 
(the whole Mosaic precepts^ and teaches them in their just 
relation and proportions, as I myself who know the higher 
and more spiritnal law, da, shall rank among the greatest 
citiacens of God*s kingdom^ 
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merely the letter, is properly a transffresaion of it ; 
this is the fundamental truth of the maxim Summum 
JUS summa injuria : And. on the other hand, there i» 
a transgression of the letter of the law, which is 
essentially a Jttifilment of it. Thos we find Christ 
himself offending against the Sabbatical precept, with 
the consciousness of thereby keeping it according 
to the mind of the lawgiver, John v. 17 ; Mark ii. 
27, 28. It is only in this true sense that the Savi- 
our, acquainted as he b with the essence of the law, 
can speak of breaking and doing it. Here again 
have expositors allowed themselves to be led astray 
by the false principle, that the words must be taken 
in the sense in which the hearers, at the time they 
were delivered, understood them ; whereas verses 17 
and 18, furnish sufficient evidence that Christ spoke 
of the fulfilling and destroying of the law, with quite 
other ideas than what the people entertained. On 
that supposition, however, as some may object, Christ 
led those who heard him into error. Seeing that they 
could conceive nothing else to be intended but the main- 
tenance of an external observation of the command- 
ments, he in this manner caused his followers to re- 
gard, not merely the moral, but also the ritual law, 
as of eternal obligation. Did they, however, actu- 
ally do so ? We recognise a special proof of the divini- 
ty of the Christian religion, in this Very circumstance, 
that the spirit which Christ had promised to his fol- 
lowers to guide them into all truth, did, at a period 
long* after his own departure from the earth, lead 
them to the knowledge of what was eternal, and 
what transitory in the law ; and in the &ct that the 
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transitory part of it was afterwards disannulled with- 
out one individual grounding, upon the declaration 
before us, a protest against it. The ritual law being in 
the divine intention, of temporary duration, — a fact 
whichits own nature evinces, inasmuch as it wasadown- 
right impossibility for all mankind to adopt Judaism 
in which the whole sacrificial establishment was fixed 
to a single spot of the globe, even Jerusalem, — ^it 
was no Xitt/v of the ceremonial law, but a irXfi^oMtoi 
in the spirit, when, at the introduction of the univer- 
sal religion, the exteraal observance of it was anti- 
quated, and instead of that a spiritual realization of 
the sacrificial worship, and a spiritual theocracy, 
ever more and more took place. In this too, 
we have another voucher, that the nonfulfil- 
ment of the law according to the letter, may be 
a positive fulfilment of it according to the spirit.' 
We must nevertheless, however, regard even the ex- 
ternal construction which was to be put upon the 
words until the time when the Spirit should bring 
about their fulfilment, as included in the design of 
Christ, inasmuch as he did not contemplate a purely 
negative and revolutionary overthrow of the Old Testa- 
ment constitution, but such a one as should be efiect- 
ed in a gradual way by the operation of the Spirit. 

• Calvin : Quia preoepit Deus, ut temporalis etiet extemua 
oteremoniamm usua, sigpiificatio autem nterua, non solvit 
OAremonias, qui, eanim effectum retinens, quod umbratile' 
est, omittit. So also Spanheim. With what has been here 
said, let the reader also compare what we shall -afterwards 
observe at ver. 21, upon the relation of single commandments of 
Christ, to those of the Old Testament. ' See particularly page 
221. 
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As to the history of the expositioii of the verse, 
even the &thers of the church felt the difficulty it in- 
volvedy and adopted very violent means of doing 
that ttvay. Thns the Greek interpreters contend, that 
the demoDstraittve pronoun rourwy before tknyi&rm^ 
relates to the subsequent preeepts of Christ, and the 
anthor of die Opus imperf. appeals to Ps. xlix. 1, in 
proof thiKt the reference of such pronouns to some- 
thing eonsequeiit, is a mos loquendi in Seripium* 
Christ's calling his own precepts iXap^ftfrou, several 
consider as an expression of modesty. It is extra- 
ordinary, ^at not merely Maidonatns but even Gro- 
tius should have acquiesced in this view of the nrjrm, 
Schottgen proceeds in the very opposite way, re- 
feiving it to the remote beatitudes in the preceding 
context ; and Wetstein conjoins boith the reference 
to these and that to the following commandments. 
It is perfectly doBH*, however, that the eKdy^itrrai 
ivTfykoti is properly a mere resumption of the iSm h 
toad fdaot, Ti^e^ata. This result, viz. that Christ means 
his own commandments, is virtually the same to 
which those arrive, who as Beza first, and then Ben- 
gel, Rus and others contend, that hyAyi^ai inoKau is 
used in the sense of the Plmrisees, who designated 
the moral precepts as the least. Now much would 
depend upon whether so great a depreciation of the 
moral jcommandments on the part of the Pharisees, 
as that they, positively called them the Uast^ could be 
proved. There does not, however, exist suftdent 
eviden<^e of the f&ci.^ In general, various passages 

« DoubtleiB, it may be shewn, that these meo had lost, hi 
an almost incredible degree, the standard of moral judgmemt t 
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of the Talmud shew, that the Jewish kwyen, espe- 
cially the HiUelites and the Sehamaites contended 
with each other, which precepts belonged to the 
D^Sp (the easy), and which to the DHDIH (the 
difficult.) Many also taught that such a division 
ought to be discarded. Thus, in the Commentary 
npn D**13.*l> sect 6, the expression, Prov. v. 6: 
D7fln*Tfl D^n mW ^ explained, as if it meant 
that the way of life, t. e. the commandments, ought 
not to be weighed widi each other, seeing that man 
cannot know what reward God has assigned to each. 
Most expositors, without seeking any more particular 
foundation for their opinion, at once assert that only 
the moral precepts are here intended. So SocinuSi 
Clerieas, Clarke, Heumann, and Rosenmiiller. 

To come now to the minor proposition, it assigns 
as penalty for the breach of an svrokfiy an inferior 
rank in the kingdom of heaven, and as a recompence 
for the vonTif and hibdexuvy a place of higher dignity. 
'EXa;^/tfroc answers to ivroikai iXdx'<f^o^h »* a play 
upon the words ; compare vii. 2 ; x. 41,* and is to be 
apprehended as if the comparative had been used in- 
stead ; just as vice versoy 6 /^iit,otiv^ must be understood 
in the sense of o fityi^o^ Matt, xviii. 1—4. (See 

Thus when, in Cod. Tanchuma, fol. Izzii. it is asserted : 
'* Wh69oewr i^fter meat washeth not his ?tanda, it no better Hum 
him who hat committed a murder.** It is still, however, a ques- 
tion,^ whether they oonsciously separated the ethical from the 
oeremoDial precepts, and positively applied the epithet least 
to the former. 

* Bengel : Est ploce. Pro eo ac nos tractamus verbum Dei, 
Dens nos tractat. John xvii. 6, 11 ; Rev. iii. 10. 
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Winer's Grammatik, s. 199.) There is here the less 
possibility of urging the proper power of the superla- 
tive, inasmuch as it has not the article, (comp. Luke xii. 
26, and, on the contrary, 6 (Xa;^i0yo;, 1 Cor. xv. 9,) 
and the counterpart is not fiiyi<firog but fiiyai. The 
text then, like so many others, teaches that a funda- 
mental diflTerence of degrees obtains in the kingdom 
of God, a doctrine which some theologians of a former 
day, such as Peter Martyr, Camero, and Spanheim im- 
pugned. BaffiXua ru9 ov^tZv is here considered by 
many as referring merely to church fellowship. Beza 
says : Inpiorum ccetu rede inMutOy and he also again 
expounds at ver. 20, the ou /u>i) ti<fs}Jfin : indignosfort 
qtU in JEcclend doeeatU. In the 19th verse, this accep- 
tation of the phrase may be tolerated, but unquestion- 
ably not in the 20th ; and, agreeably to the develope- 
ment which we gave on ver. dd of the notion of j3a<r/Xs/a, 
it appears that communion with the ecclesia militansj 
ioT Regnum Gratise, includes also citizenship in the 
Regnum Gloriae. and the latter presupposes the former. 
We require not, however, to conceive that position 
in the kingdom of heaven, here designated a penalty, 
as permanent and marking the final upshot. 

The great majority of expositors, from the earliest 
times, have taken a different view of the propositioD. 
Setting out, as is probable, with James' declaration, 
chap. ii. 10, that whosoever offends against the law 
in one point, is guilty of all, the ancients believed 
that this saying implied a total exclusion from the 
kingdom of God. Chrysostom understands by jSa- 
aiXttcCf the period of the va^wda to judgment, and 
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the », as Grotius and Epboophis* also do, as indi- 
cating timey (1 Cor. xv. 23): accordingly, at the 
time of Christ's advent to judge the world, the least 
shall be excluded. Even Hilary instances the Latin 
nuUus sum (nuUo loco esse), and it is quoted by 
modem commentators, who have, erii minimus^ L e. 
navUsisnmus et nuUtu in regno codorum. Augustine 
wavers: Fortasse ideo non erit in regno coelonun, 
ubi nisi magni essent non possunt. So also Episco- 
pius. Wolf, Kypke, Kuindl, and others. These 
moderns handle the expression as if it were a rhe- 
torical figure, a /Msiutfsgj and some have made appeal 
to Gal. V. 21, where not to inherit is a fi^isuffii for to 
be shut outy so that here the very same would be ex- 
pressed as by the ov firi slasXdfirs in ver. 20th. To 
say nothing, however, of the caprice that reigns in 
this exposition, there does not exist a single reason 
which necessitates it. On the contrary, we are ob- 
liged to conclude that it is not exclusion, but infe- 
riority of station, which is spoken of. In ver. 20th, 
Christ declares, that the man whose dsxaioffuvfi in 
general does not rise to a higher pitch than that of 
the Pharisees, shall be excluded from his kingdom ; 
here, however, he speaks of such as do not know nor 
practise, according to their true import, certain spe- 
cial precepts of the law. The portion of these is not 
that they shall be shut out, but that they shall be 
placed on a lower rank. 

We have still to notice a case of divergence in the 



a Episoopius : Quo tempore regnum illud appariturum est, 
▼el quo tempore Deus vite stemae pr»m^um difttributurua e«u 
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view formed of the Jast clause of the yerse. Beza pro- 
poses to take the first xal hiha^r^ as if it were ruSiv di^o^, 
in order by that means to create a still stronger anti- 
thesis to what follows ; on the one hand < Whosoevo* 
breaks, even although he teaches others,' (the ot/rw 
would thus be made to. refer to the keeping and not to 
the breach of the commandments); on the other 
hand, < Whosoever shall do and teach.' So Castellio ; 
and Jerome likewise was aware of the view. In this 
case, Christ would make a similar declaration against 
Pharisaical hypocrisy, as at Matt xxiii. 2, 3. But, 
apart from the violence which it does to the words, 
the exposition is by no means eligible, on the score of 
connection, for it is not the Saviour's design in this 
place to mention pretences to holiness ; He but de* 
scribes the limited views which the Pharisees took of 
morality, and consequently can only speak of a more 
narrow and restricted conception of the Divine law, 
and its inculcation. 

V. 20. A furthf'r confirmation and fuller exposi- 
tion is introduced by yd^. It is obvious, from the 
train of ideas, that the Pharisees are here repre- 
sented as persons by whom that which is said in the 
second clause of ver. 19th b in a high degree rea- 
lized. They are such, whose BiKouo^vni nowise sa^ 
tisfied the full requirements of the law,* although 
in the eyes of the people, their interpretation was the 
standard of a true knowledge, and their practice the 

a Castellio : Attende, Lector, diligenter hanc sententiam, ut 
lequentes intelligas. Docet hoc loco lesus, ubi sita sit vera 
virttM et justitia, videlicit in parendo Legi, sed quid ait vera 
parere Legi, oatendit* 
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biiau-ideal of a right fblfilaicBt of it. Thii% it is isid 
of them. Acts jlxvL 5» that tb^y were the ifae^i/SiMtnj 
w^<»c rnf *lwdoukng d^ninuia^ Ib the ddusbn uoder 
which they laboured about their owu: state, ami the 
demands which God makes upoa auuiy the^r aspired: to 
the performance eve& of works of supererogatiou. 
They made, as they called it, a hedgie around the 
l&w, Q^D)> hy a practice of doing a very, little more 
than the letter of it required, and leaving undone a 
very little more than it forbad. In oppoeitioir to 
this defective dixoiotfuvfj, our Saviour now, fromrthe 
12th verse, expounds the law in all its extent^ and in- 
timates the necessity of reducing it in the same ex- 
tent to practice. When Makbnatus and some 
others imagine that Christ merely alludes to the 
dixwoff^jvfi of such hypocritical and unprincipled Plia- 
risees as are spoken of at Matt xxiiL 3, the opinion is 
contradictory to the context. Jesus had hitherto 
spoken of those, who do not apprehend and teach the 
law to its full extent, and in all its depth ; tiirough 
the whole of the following section, he coniendsagainst 
the curreoA mode of expounding it on the part of the 
scribes, and, consequently, here also he can only have 
in his eye pbus persons, accoiding to the common 
Pharisaical sense of the word. That the w}Stov rShf 
T^/AfiiarsuVf by virtue of a concise mode of expres- 
sion, stands in place of ir\mv rni hinxuMiiVfig rm T^aii^ 
/lanavi see Winer's Grammat. p. 201 ; long before 
the same was observed by Beza and Bengel. 

This declaration, the polemical divines of the 
Rombh church wielded against the Protesta^tSy > in 
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order to show that thejusiUia habUuaUs et adualig has 
a justifying power. Calov,* in fact, allowed himself, 
by the apparent contradiction, to be driven to the 
adoption of the opinion, that the righteousness which 
Christ here demands is the Jusiitia fid/ei ; And, in 
order to sh(/w that this surroj^aiio plane aUeritts 
9pecMi has place, he appealed to Matt. xiL 41, 42 ; 
2 Cor. ii. 3. Better Gerhard's Loci viii. 163, and 
with polemical seriousness against the delusion, 
Scultetus, Exercit iL 59. 

V. 21. We must settle the general point of view 
for the whole following section, which now unfolds 
the vXii^mii of the law. The opinions of interpre- 
ters have parted into two principal divisions.. 

The views of Socinians, and of the majority of 
protestant divines, stand in direct contradiction to 
each other. The former find here an entirely new 
legislation on the part of Christ ; not merely a com- 
pUHoj but a correcHo legia}^ and, consequently, main- 
tain that he assumes an attitude of opposition to 
Moses.® According to the majority of protestant exe- 
getical authors, he comes forward in the character of 
an interpreter of the ancient law ; and, therefore, in 
opposition, not to Moses, but to the false expositions of 
the Pharisees. Betwixt these conflicting views, that of 
the ancient fathers and the Romish church occupies 
a middle position. According to them, it is indeed 

a (Horn, in Ps. xiv. T. i. p. 356.) So likewise Oregory of 
Nysaa, Horn. xiii. in Cant. Cant. (T. i. p. 657.) 
b See Wolzogen on ver. 28. 
^ See above at p. 52. 
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the Mosaic law against which Christ sets up his 
precepts, but he opposes it in such a way, that what 
he enjoins is not difTerent from the commandments of 
the Old Testament, but merely a higher stage and 
developement of them, and consequently forms a cor- 
recHo legis, exclusively in the sense of impletio ;' in 
which sense the xai^hg dw^0<a<fso^g^ Heb. ix. 10, is also 
used. Let us, for instance, listen to Chrysostom, either 
in the observation quoted at p. 185, or in what he 
says on the present verse : BouT^tfufiiv roiwv rovg rhv 

riovy fl frnKKov ' sxeivou r s\s i ea (f i g rovro xai xar a* 
6X 6 v^ ; — ouxovv ovx hnr oLvatgsffzi roD v^/caov, aXX* h*iFi 
tXs/ow raura hofu^srsi ^viKaxji,^ 

How weighty this diversity of the views was held, 
and justly held, by their respective defenders, the 
introduction to this section of the discourse in Wol- 
zogen and Chemnitz, shews. The former commences 
with the words : Antequam ipsa verba explicemus, 
judicandus nobis est crassus valde et pernidosus 
error, qui fere omnibus interpretibus a Papismo 

* Let us ask, then, the sabyerters of the law, whether the 
precept. Thou shall not be angry, be opposed to the precept. 
Thou shall not kill, or not rather the perfection and com- 
plement of it ? It was not, then, with a view to the abolition, 
but to the greater conservation of the law, that he delivered 
these enactments. Thus Basilius, in reference to the apparent 
contradiction between Mat. v. 34, and Ps. xv. 4, nays what 
applies well to all the precepts of the sermon on the Mount : 
IUtfrttx«u Tcv Avrtu gxi^au t^trai i xv^taty ^^oXM/tCtiftif r«rv 
tlfut^rtifi»ratv ret &^9vt>\9fMtrm. »«} U r?f vt^etftvit ^X*is **' 
Tiftmf rhv «'0y«(<«v. Horn, in Pfw xiv. T. I. p. 350. 
P 
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^enis communis est, ▼erseqiie pietatiy quam Evan- 
gelium exposcity vim omHem adimit, quod scilicet 
Christus nova sua precepta, de quibus in hac parte 
agit, non Mosaic® Legi, sed tantum fiilsis Interpre* 
tationibus Soribarum et Pliariaeeorum opposuerit. In 
a contrary strain Chemnitz : Totus hie looos i^bseu- 
ratus, imo foede depravatus fiiit ab iUis, qui existinuir 
runt, Christum banc suam explicationem oppopere 
ipsi Legi divinee. 

Before, however, we seek a decision upon these 
opinions from the thing itself, it is essential to come to 
clear perceptions on the meaning of the formula s^s^ 
roTg d^am^. 

There are two ways of apprehending it, according 
to which, supposing them correct it would be at 
once decided that the Pharisees and their interpre- 
tation of the law, constituted the sole olject of op- 
position to the Sa^iour.^ In the first place, Chemnitz 
and Spanbeim refer the i^xoutfan to the conversation 
of every da^y Me ; so that the J|ge^Jj roTj; d^aivi de- 
notes a mere pretemee on the part of the Pharisees. 
They have translated thus : Yestris doctoribus illud 

a Ab to \}fnh and ^^*^n which last is probably found only 
in authors not Attic, see Lobeck and Phrynichum, p. 
447- Buttmann Ausf. Gramm. ii. 121. 

b We but cursorily notice the Fiew of Eisner, which cannot 
come further into i^onsideration, that xt^***f i^ ^ ^ *up* 
plied, and r9is «f;^«<«tf viewed adverbially, as equiva- 
lent to antiquitus. Now certainly ellipses of xi^9§s do 
occur, such as U rf <r«(^vr<, rtTf }'S^Ti^»» ; But of the ellipses 
in question, Eisner produces nO examples. Nevertheless it 
lias been adopted by Boltea and Schuster. {Ekhhorn^s BibL 
ix 985.) 
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frequenter in ore, dictum erne jam olim nugoribus 
vestris. Birt the inoonrectneBB of this intopretation 
18 evinced by the mere circumstanoe that in the ae* 
quel nxoUan is not uniformly used ; see ver. 31. 
Even although that were not the case, however, it 
16 demonstlable that dxown, in this connection, haa 
another and a perfectly different sense, as we shall 
afterwards shew, when we come to give our own 
explanation. 

The view which has been &r more widely spread, 
is, that Tfitg Agxp^ki^ should be taken, not as the 
dative, but as the ablative, and equivalent in sense to 
it^h rm n^'xoiuv. This was, so £»* as we know, first 
proposed by Beza, and then by Piscator; and has 
met such strong approbation, that besides expositors 
of a more ancient date, the modems have almost 
unanimously acquiesced in it, Kypke, Krebs, Kuinol, 
Bolten, Fritzsche, Olshausen, Meyer, and others. 
As its assailants, we have to name Wolzogen and 
Spanheim. Several, for instance, Capellus, Alberti 
and Emedti have denounced the construction as 
harsh.* That, however^ is what cannot be said; 
for, it is well known, that among the Greeks the da- 
tive was frequently joined to passive verbs, in the sense 
of the Latin ablative, and this is also the case with 
sign^cu. Palairet, ad. h. 1., Raphelius, Annot. Herod, 
ad. h. 1., Kypke, ad. h. 1., and after them Winer, N. T. 
Gr. p. 178, have proved this by examples, and it is 
a known fact that the same usus loquendi has like- 

« Albert!. Observ. Philol., p. 38; Ea enim phrasis est 
insolens. 
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wise been transferred into the Latin. Neither can 
it be maintained that this construction was unusual 
among the Hellenists; for, besides a few doubtful 
examples, we find in the New Testament, Mat. vi. 
1 ; zxiii. 5 ; Luke xxiii. 15 ; xxiv. S5. Comp. Alt. 
Gram. N. T. p. 65, Wahl, s. v. aywew, Winer Gr. 
p. 178. Besides, there is not even any ne- 
cessity for tracing the construction back to the 
classic usus loquendi, it being frequent in Hebrew, 
Syriac, Chaldaic, and the Rabbinical dialect. (See 
e. g. ; Ex. xii. 16 ; Prov. xiv. 20). Compare Gese- 
niusy Lehrgeb.^ s. 178, Hoffmann Gr. Syriaca, s. 373* 
Moreover, the construction recommends itself on the 
following grounds ; 1. Christ, in what follows, does ac- 
tually not quote the precepts of the Old Testament 
in their purity, but with adulterations which emanated 
from the lawyers ; 2. That it creates a distinct an- 
tithesis to hyui ; 3. The formula, it appears, corre- 
sponds pretty exactly with one common among the 
Rabbins. As all with them rests upon the irct^adoiag 
of the forefathers, they appealed to their declarations 
with the formulas: IJ^JlDlp I^DK, O^^pT 
I^OK D^iltJ^Kn, VHDlp inDK. see Edzard 
on Avoda Sara, p. 284/ and Schottgen, ad. h. 1. 
They likewise often use '^Q^^^^i absolutely." Doubt- 
less these reasons merit consideration. Still, how- 
ever, one cannot easily resolve to acquiesce in them, 
and that principally on the ground that in the case 

" In the passage which Krebs produces from Josephus, 
Antiquitates, xviii. c. 1, reverence for the uniores, not for 
the majoreSf is spoken of. 
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nf I^i0fi, where the ambiguity is so near at hand, this 
construction was least of all to be expected, and is 
not otherwise guarded against. In all other passages 
of the New Testament, where s^^i^n occurs, the da- 
tive denotes the persons who are spoken to ; so 
Rom. ix. 12, 26 ; Gal. iii. 16 ; Rev. vi. 11 ; ix. 4, and 
so also in the LXX. Add to this, that we should re- 
quire vouchers to prove, that 0/ a^aToi is used di- 
rectly to denote the ancient Hebrew doctors of the 
law. Josephus, in speaking of them, uses UartPig, 
fnxfddoifig 'roiv ^rari^eav, sx irars^uv diado'^g.^ So Gal. 
i. 14, ^ar^ixai *iea^aU<fugi and, in general, the common 
word for forefathers is iraTs^tg, Mat. xxiii. 30, 32 ; 
Luke vi. 23, 26; Acts iii. 13. Wherever in the 
New Testament, under the majores, the older 
teachers of the law are meant, there stands ^a^d- 
dotng rm flr^g<r/3urg^wv. Mat xv. 2; Mark vii. 3, 5, 
which in this passage does not mean senioreshvX fna^ 
jores ; as at Heb. xi. 2. Other objections are of less, 
or of no weight ; as, for instance, when it is said, that 
Byii Xe/M b fjttit requires in the preceding context a 
corresponding dative ; in the sequel, ver. (27,) 31, 
38 and 43, there is no roTg a^ntioig at all. Or when 
it is imagined that Christ could not have so directly 
set up the J/oa in contrast to Moses. But in ver. 
SI — 38, it is the pure Mosaic law, to which he op- 
poses himself. To the same purpose may be com- 
pared Matthew xix. 8, 9 : yimsng mr^i'^w — Xsyo; de 
xifity tltTu These two remarks, however, go to en- 

a. Antiquit. ziit 10, 6. 
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feeble the first and second grousd quoted aboTe for 
the other interpretation. 

But even after it has been determined to take 
A^ainu; aa the dative, there still remain various 
modes in which the expresaon may be ^^prehended. 
We must, in the first place, elucidate i^xoutmsre. For 
this purpose, Drustus, Oericus, and othew, have 
brought forward much extraneoua matter witii r^;ard 
to the di^rent ways of interpretaticm among tiie 
Jews, and more especially, respecting the verbal 
method yOB^D ^ DlflB^* That is, however, ont of 
place. The expression is here, beyond 9S\ doubt, 
to be explained from the fact, that the Mosaic law 
was known to the people in no o^her way than by 
having the fifly-four Parashioth of the law read in 
the synagogues, Acts xv« 21 ; John xii. 84 ; Rom. 
iL 13. . It is hence perUnent to observe, that HDyDtff 
among the Rabbins, means a Bible text read out, 
and so kearcL See Buxtoif, Lex Tahn. s. h. v., 
and Bashuysen, Clavis Talmud, p. 208. 

Doubtless, it may be objected, that in the sequel 
the words of Scripture are not quoted purely, but 
mixed up with the traditions of the teachers of the 
law. This ought not, however, to excite surprise, 
whea we consider that the public reading of the law 
was acoomipanied by an explanation, which passed 
with the hearers for absolutely authentic, aad thus, 
in the eyes of tiie people, it seemed just as if the law 
itself had been formed upon the views of the Phari- 
sees. John xii. 34, likewise, where they appeal to 
theu* having heurd out of the law, <« That Christ 
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abideth for ever/' refers no lens to the explanations 
which were given them of the texts concerning the 



Who then are the d^ot&i? Many have inter- 
preted the word in snch a way as to preserve the re- 
ference exclusively to the Pharisees. It means, they 
say, the test departed contemporaries of the hearers, 
whose religious instruction had ^len entirely into the 
hands of that sect In order to shew that d^x^^^ ^ 
used in a totally relative sense, and hence, that it 
may be referred to the immedkUe pasty appeal was 
made to Acts xxi. 16 ; 2 Cor. v. 17. [Ecclesiasticus 
ix. 10 ; Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iii. 24 ; Polyb. Histor. 
i« c 9, 3. See also Doderlein's Lateinische Synony- 
mick, iv. s. 89.] There might perhaps also be implied 
an allusion to the 6t 4r^6 hfiou of John x. 8, which, ac- 
cording as it is usually expounded, relates to the time 
immediately antecedent to the Saviour. Now, al- 
though this remark is philologically well-founded, it 
IB hard to see why, supposing him to have meant to 
speak of the generation educated by the Pharisees, 
he did not at once say u/bbTir, in phice of rfitg aoyam^. 
The most obvious way is to take a^a/o/ here in the 
common signification o{ prUcvs^ ancietity^ (Lvke ix. 
89 19; 2 Pet. ii. 5 ; Rev. xii. 9,) so that it would re- 
fer to the contemporaries of Moses» who, in the works 
of the Rabbins, are in like manner styled D^^ID*!!^!!) 
(See Cappellus on this place). Why, however, has 
Christ chosen just this mode of expression ? Why 
has he not said, as at chap. xix. 8 : Ma;uV^; /xsv i<rs- 

* In Aristophanes, Nubet, v. 974 : if a:*''' «*^ luwXmh. 
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r^S'v)/gy vfiA — iyi) Ss Xtyu itfiS^ ? Why, instead of that, 
do we find only the dMwfariy 6rt, and the indefinite 
ip5g^?j, and the unlooked for roTg A^ouot^ ? We be- 
lieve that the selection of these expressions, in pre- 
ference to others, is to be explained as follows. To% 
o.^(uoii is used by our Saviour in consequence of 
his designing to set up the economy founded by 
himself as the New, in contrast with that of Moses 
as the Old, and thus implicitly to represent the 
a^'XpLtov as a inmKouufMyovy yri^daxov and sy^ug apctyt^fMSj. 
(Compare Heb. viii. 18 ; 2 Cor. v. 17.)* 

It might certainly be objected, that the contem- 
poraries of Moses did not receive the exact precepts 
here delivered, inasmuch as they are adulterated 
by interpolations of the Pharisees. A parte poHori^ 
however, they were still the command^ of Moses» 



* The word has been already taken up in precisely the 
same sense by several others. Even in his early day, Chry- 
sostom says : that Christ had used this expression ttrmwi 

r«r ;^(0My rvXX«Caf ^i>.sr«ly ; Socinus: Vox ista eo sensu 
unirpata, ut intelligeret eos tanquam veterem populuxn 
censendos esse, cui videlicet jam novus esset successunu, 
cui Christus precepta ista a se reformata tradere insti- 
tuerit. Some have made use, which, however, is inappo- 
site, of the bad accessory import of it^x*^** ><> which it is 
synonymous not merely with kirkwhy bat also with %hn0ns» 
(See Suidas, s. h. v. and Fischer on Aristoph. Plutus, v. 323.) 
e. g. iEschy. Prom. Vinctus, v. 317, »^x*** '*''** ^aivfuu 
x'lytn r£i%, where the Scholiast observes, k^x"^'^ y.iy9^m 
ri fM^m, So the Latin antiquus. This use of the word 
is yet only demonstrable among the classics, and moreover 
is here totally unsuitable. 
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and the people also, in compliance with the Pharisai- 
cal explanation, were persuaded, that in no other 
sense but this, were they originally delivered. But 
the very circumstance that Christ does not quote the 
pure words of Moses, has, as we believe, been the 
cause why it is not directly said, Momt^; mr^i-^t 110% 
dfp^oio/;, but only indefinitely s^f^u. *Uxo{i<fan re* 
quired to be added, inasmuch as it was only the 
circumstance of their being acquainted with the 
law, in no other way but by the public reading of 
it, which led them to consider the interpretation put 
upon it by the Scribes, as coincident with the Scrip- 
ture itself. 

It results, accordingly, from thus merely sifting the 
phrase, that Christ deals not absolutdy with the Old 
Testament, but with the doctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment in that form with which Pharisaism invested it. 
To the same conclusion we are also led by the con- 
necHon of the words with the 20th verse, where 
Christ speaks of a righteousness, which is superior 
to that of the Pharisees. Still more clearly does the 
right understanding of ver. 17 — 19 point out how 
the section that now follows is to be understood. 
From an examination of what is there said, we de- 
rive the following, as the view of Christ with respect 
to the position in which his legblation stood to that 
of the Old Testament. « The letter of the Old 
Testament law needs not to be abolished, but merely 
understood according to the Spirit, in order to appear 
a moral law of the mosif perfect kind. I myself, in 
whom there dwells, without measure, the Spirit of him, 
through whose arrangements the Old Testament law 
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was deKvered, am he who discloses this spiritual sig- 
niftcattOD of the law, and in this respect also fulfil it. " 
That in the seqael, however much it may in many 
places, such as yerses 38 and 39, appear otherwise,** 
Christ does not, in so far as the matter is con- 
cemedy actually contradict the Old Testament, 
but ra&er, as Chrysostom says, imparts to it the 
riXf/W/^and xattt^xm/fh may be demonstrated through- 
out. The first principle, accordingly, which we lay 
down for the elucidation of the foUowing section 
is: Thaiweham U>regqrd the gayimgacfChriHas 
expressing the spiritual sense of the commatidments 
of the Old Testament. With this is connected a 
second canon, no less necessary for a right under- 
standing of the matter. If the lett^ of the Old 
Testament may be understood in a carnal sense, so 
may that of the New ; if a very restrictive meaning 
may be put upon the words of the moral law in the 
former, this may be also done with those of the latter. 
We have aleady seen at ver. 19, that no law is in- 
telligible if the mind of the legislator does not, as a 



> Capellus : Hoc vult Christus : Vos putatis me veniase, ut 
ego solvam legem, at vero tantum abest, ut doctrina mea eam 
solvam, ut eoDtra Legis sensum intimiorem et pleniorem, 
longeque ezactforem intelligentiam tradam, quam aolitam est 
faactenus vobis proponi a doctoribus veitris. Grotins : Ma- 
joribut quidem vestris ista dicta sunt qun illi, ut erant mi^ mimi, 
non nisi v^tunis interpretabantur. 

a At verse 28th, where, howq^ er, it is particularly obvious 
that Christ merely enlarges the compass of the Old Teatament 
law, Socinus says : Sic plane demonstrat se non iUud explanare 
▼elie, Bed aliquid diversum ab isto proponere. 
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^pivitus inte r pr c B , guide the expositor^ a remark which 
is equafly appUeaMe to every human oompoiMoiu 
Nor 8& long^as the pevsoii to whom, we speak iadesli** 
tttte of tbb essential requisite for auderslandiDg^ oaa 
any multitude of explallaftiom^ how we wish: to be 
understood, ever certainly prevent mistidM;^ Thus it 
happens^ that the very expositions which tlie Lord 
himself gives of the Old Testammit bw, are again 
li^le to misapprehension, and have, beei in fiiet, 
greatly misapprehended. We hence lay down as the 
geeond canon necessary for a right understanding of 



* This touches a point, upon which, even among law- 
yen, opinions direrge. "We find two classes' opposed to each 
other, of which the one contends for the titmost poitibie 
/tltfrdfiiifihnent of the law, hopes, by enaetments dasoandiiig 
to the minutest details, to establish justice on a firm basis, 
and assigns to the judge no other function but the mechanical 
one, of searching the Codex for the title which applies to the 
particular case in dispute, and reading there the decision 
already made to has hand* The other requires attention to 
the mind of the legislator, as the most indispensable requisite 
fi>r enabling the judge to administer the law, not merely 
according to its letter, bnt its spirit* Even now tiiere falls 
into my hand aoine very apposite observations of an esteemed 
jnristy i>e]oBging to the- uuraber of Utose who find, in the 
wsemk ef Chriet, tiie sureei basis of jastieew' See Holweg's 
lDtroductio» to the M editieo of his GrMmMse mm Cml 
pnHMss, (18S2),Sk4t ^'Abeve^aU^i^is hem jwqvisite that the 
lawyer be a vif^ iomm. It. is not the theologians only, we 
idao may say, PtoiuB faeii Jtm§eonauiitmJ'* This supposes, 
aS oonrse, that the ezpositym of the law does not eonsist in 
the mere business of tumingovee the pa^s of the Codex, but 
is an explanation of it in the spirit of the legislator as well 
as in the spirit of abstract justice. 
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the sequel: Immoral preceptsrf Chri^ or his expianr 
aUons qf those cf the Old Testameniy must themsekfes 
be again interpretedin die spirit of Christ. But how 
then can I make it appear that I expound the precepts 
of the lawgiver by whom I am addressed, in the spirit of 
that lawgiver ? I can give no other external evidence 
of this, than that my exposition perfectly harmonizes 
with whatever else I know him to have delivered.* 
Now with respect to the following sayings, we are 
placed in a singular predicament, for we find that 
just those persons in the Christian world who have 
pre-eminently resigned themselves to the guidance of 
the Divine Spirit, and given testimony, both by word 
and walk, of the most serious Christian dispositions, 
have followed a mode of interpretation which we are 
compelled to characterize as not spiritual but carnal. 
Many of the most devout believers of early times, 
the evangelical sects of the middle ages, and the most 

a So that here also the universal law of interpretation 
holds, viz. To expound an author by himself. Origen, even 
in his day, justly declares, although he afterwards fails to 
nuke a proper application of the rule, that by it we must de- 
cide where Christ's sayings and precepts are to be understood 
literally, and where not. De Prindpiis, iii. c 19 : ^ik rwv 

ri Xiyf l^wtmn vk$ y^m^ms, l9ifiuX£t fim^miril^uf, «f ri jMirs rhf 

f*l»«v r9f y^»^n$ fut r»u %avk r«k» xi\*f 
klutmrtv. To us it seems surprising, that Origen quotes 
this text and vers. 22 and 34 of the same chapter, as precepts 
jtbout which there can be no question, whether they are to be 
observed mark vfiv xi^v, or not. 
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serious of those of the Greek church, the Menonites, 
and above all the Quakers, have construed the com- 
mandments, which Christ proceeds to deliver either 
in part or whole, not merely literally but even o^- 
soiuiefy; so as to make them obligatory, like the pre- 
cept of supreme love to God, upon all and at all 
times. To understand and fiilfil a commandment in 
its literal sense, is not, per «e, reprehensible whenever 
the mind of the legislator has actually required it to be 
so fulfilled ; the literal fulfilment can only be objected 
against when the mind of the legislator has called for 
something else.* Now, as we are persuaded that the 
Saviour, in the subsequent sayings, has not required 
a literal observance in every case, but merely under 
particular circumstances, we cannot but call the mode 
of interpretation to which we allude, inasmuch as it is 
not sufficiently imbued with the spirit of the lawgiver, 
a carnal interpretation, t. e. relatively to the law- 
^v^r's mind, imperfect and dead. That it is of i^m 
kind, and consequently false, we evince, 1. From the 
fkct, that it does not continue throughout consistent 
with itself, nor construe literally every precept of 
Christ, and every precept in all its bearings. For if we 
are to hold by the letter without admitting any modifi- 

* Compare the observations upon ver. 19, where it has been 
shewn how the literal observance of a law may, under certain 
drcnmstanoes, amount to a breach of it. It is well known, 
that by a literal construction of the English acts of Parlia- 
ment, the spirit of the law is often evaded and contemned. 
And yet it was just respect for the decisions of the Parlia- 
ment, which, in this case, led to their literal construction \ 
while in the common law other principles reigned. 
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cttdbn on the part of the Spirit, then most the Quaker, 
whoisoompdlediyy hiftlHend to <«goami]e, gowitii 
him twain," even though the iHend finds his com- 
pany an insufferable penanoe. Then must he also de* 
sist from testifjring against nn and falsehood, becaiBse 
it is written, << Re^Bt not evil,* resistance compre- 
hending not merely 4eeds but likewise ivords. 2« 
Becanse not only do maaifbld affirmations of Christ 
and the Apostles glaringly contradict those before us, 
the moment we construe them in an absolutely literal 
sense, but such is also the case with many of thdr 
actions, as we shall find at vers. 22, 34> and 39. d. 
Because the absolutely literal fulfilment of these 
commands could not, in many cases, take place, 
without the breach of that highest commandment, 
which says, ** Thon slialt love God above all things, 
and thy neighbour as thyself.'' Would I conform 
absolutely io the preoept, ^ Give to him tiiat asketh 
thee,'' I must give the knife to the child, and poison 
to the man who means to commit suicide, and so on. 
The view we take assumes, accordingly, the following 
shape : The precepts which our Saviour delivers in 
the sequel, are such as, in certain circumstances, «. e. 
where the duty of loving God supremely, and our 
neighbour as ourselves enjoins it, ought to be literally 
complied with, but which, in cases where, without the 
violation of that highest law, their fulfilment is im- 
possible, are, even while left unfulfilled according to 
the letter, by that very nonfulfilment, fulfilled accord- 
ing to the Spirit 

Now, here two other observations suggest them- 
selves, which are essential for the proper understand- 
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ing of what follows^ and the neglect of whichy in ge<- 
neral, has given birth to many nusi^pprehennons in 
the sci^ce of exegesb and ethica. We have, in the 
first place, to take into consideration the popular and 
figurative language used by our Saviour. To the 
nature of popular diction, belong essentially the two 
qualities of simpUeUy and impresnveness ; as that 
nation which, of all in modern times, b best skilled 
in popular eloquence expresses it : The popular orator 
must speak in broad plain terms. But nothing is 
more discrepant from this character of diction, than, 
the measured distinctions of the logician or the end* 
less clauses of the jurist With brevity and pith, 
must the man who addresses the people express him- 
self reckoning upon the sensus cammtmis of hia 
audience for the interpretation of what he says. It 
is in this simple, concise and nervous style that our 
Saviour speaks. « Give to him that asketh thee." 
What! a knife to the murderer? no. The Spirit 
teaches the exception. << It is more blessed to give 
than to receive," (Acts xx. 35.) Must I then never 
accept a present ? The Spirit teaches the exception 
<< When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not 
thy friends nor thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, 
but call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind,'' 
(Luke xiv. 12.) So I ought never to invite my 
friends to a feast! The Spirit again shews, what 
is the limitation. << Children obey your parents in 
all things," (CoL iii. 20.) Even when they order 
what is sinful ? The exception is taught by the Sphrit. 
." Forgive thy brother until seventy times seven," 
(Matt xviii. 22.) And therefi[>re not until seventy 
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times seven and once ? The Spirit answers the ques- 
tion. Thus it is that the Holy Scripture, like a ge- 
nuine book of the people, without reducing its pre- 
cepts into methodical clauses, and thereby evaporat- 
ing all their force, calculates universally upon the 
Spirit as an interpreter, and cannot where that is 
wanting, be understood. 

Another trait belonging to the popular character 
of the diction of Christ and the Apostles is Jigura- 
Hveness. Of this, exemplification is a particular 
species. A happily chosen image is that mode of 
expression of which Augustine so beautifully says, 
that it " becomes little to the little, and great to the 
great." It is intelligible to the child. Into the mind 
of the unenlightened hearer it falls like a seed, which, 
through the fructifying operation of the spiritus in- 
terpreSy gradually casts off the husk, and waxes to a 
tree. A well chosen image is also, however, the 
most pleasing mode of expression for the highly 
gif);ed, for it not only addresses itself to all men, but 
to the whole man. It calls equally into exercise, 
fancy, wit, intellect, and feeling. All true popular 
orators have been aware of this ; but our modem 
insipid preachers of morality have overlooked it 
to their own disadvantage. Now, this parabolical 
and figurative style of diction we find in the New 
Testament, which is chiefly to be accounted for from 
the circumstance, that that is the growth of an Oriental 
soil. The observations which we made at page 24th 
of the Introduction, show to what an extent figurative 
expression had become prevalent in the public dis- 
«oiu*ses of the Jews, at the time of our Saviour. The 
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first advantage of the use of such diction, accord- 
ingly was, that Christ*s discourse was thereby in- 
telligible to the nation.* Here, however, is just a 
case in which, what was noHonal to the ffehrewSj was 
at the same time trufy universaL How immeasur- 
My more impressive than if the bare abstract ideas 
were expressed, are such sayings of Christ as the fol- 
lowing: <<If thy right eye offend thee, plnck it out 
and cast it from thee." << Whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also." 
«< Let the dead bury their dead,'* &c. This very 
character of the New Testannent diction, might, how- 
ever, on the other hand, when the Spirit did not 
lend its aid as interpreter, occasion many mistakes, 
inasmuch as an image, still more than ordinary lan- 
guage, requires to be understcHid, cum grano salts. 
From such an unspiritual misapprehension of Luke 
X. 4, e. g. has the principle of the Quakers not to 
salute, taken its origin.^ 

• It is worth while to attend to a remark which, on this 
occasion, strongly suggests itself, viz. what an influence the 
Spirit of the Saviour exercises even upon the parabolical ex- 
pFBwioiii which he used. In the sermon on the M^unt, many 
of these are closely alited with d^ta of the Rabbins^ which 
may be found collected by Corrodi in the Beytragetk zur Be^ 
forderung des vernun/ligen Denkefu, Heft v. seite 90 ; but 
they are in part so indecent, that the Translator did not deem 
it right to quote them, without alteration. As an example, 
let the saying of Christ, " Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek," &c. be compared with the Rabbinical dictum : 
^ M''hen a neighbour calls thee ass, put a hamper on thy 
back*** Michaelis makes a similar observation, £inl. ins N. 
T. Th. ]• i. 144, 4te. Ausg. 

b It is a very singular inconsistency in this otheiViss 
Q 
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These introductory remarks may suffice to place 
us at the general point of view, from which the fol- 
lowing sayings are to be apprehended. 

We can exemplify the meaning of the affirmation 
in verses 21, 22, and, at the same time, of what we 
understand by the spiritual construction of the com- 
mandments of Christ in no better way than by quoting 
the admirable elucidation which Luther gives of these 
verses. Luther, indeed, may serve in more respects 
than one, as voucher for the remarks we have made 
above. He was the Man of the people, and nothing 
differs more from his manner, than distributing into 
clauses, or by nice distinctions, exactly defining his 
words. Whoever wants the Spirit to reconcile them, 
will find in him contradiction upon contradiction. 
Nor did any ever know better how to* handle pro- 
verbial parabolic diction ; and, moreover, he is just 
the finest example, to prove that a simple upright 
mind and pious heart will know to put the true inter- 
pretation upon the words of our Saviour, even when 
they are without " borders and fringes." How pro- 
foundly, and yet at the same time, in how universally 
intelligible a way, does he explain this 21st and 22d 
verse ? *< Now, Christ takes up this command, and 
means as it were to say. Ye have heard from the 
Pharisees, how Moses ordained, and how, from an- 
cient times, it has been taught, Thou shalt not kill. 



highly estimable Christian sect, that while they hold fast 
the direct literal sense of many precepts, they protest against 
uiiderntanding the words of the institution in haptism and 
the Lord^t Supper, in any other than a spiritual sense. 
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And on that account, you flatter and pride yourselves, 
and stalk about as persons diligent in studying and 
practising God's commandment, as they have learnt 
from Moses, and as it has been handed down by the' 
ancients. You build upon, and boast of this, that it is 
Moses himself who says, Thou shalt not kill. You 
stop short at the letter, and will let it have no other 
than the plain meaning which the sound conveys, so 
that the simplest must acknowledge, that of a truth it 
stands so in the book. And thus you darken the 
words with 3'our loud assertions and corrupt glosses, 
so that it is impossible to see what they imply or 
express. For, do you suppose, that he speaks mere- 
ly of your fist, when he says, Thou shalt not kill ? 
What then does thou mean? It does not simply 
mean thy hand, or foot, or tongue, or any other single 
member, but all that thou art both in body and soul. 
Just as if I should say to any one. Thou shalt not do 
that, I address myself not to the fist but to the whole 
person. Yea, even were I to say, thy hand shall not do 
so, still it is not the hand alone I mean, but the 
entire person whose the hand is ; for the hand itself 
could do nothing, if the body, with all its members, 
did not co-operate. Hence it is that, Thou shalt not 
kill, expresses as much as if he had said. Whatever 
members you have, and however many ways you 
may find to kill, whether it be with hand, or tongue, 
or heart, or sign, or gestures ; whether you look surly, 
and refuse with your eyes to let your neighbour live, 
or whether you do so with your ears, when you hate 
to hear him talked of—all that means to kill. For 
then is your heart and all about you so disposed, as 
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to wish that he were already dead. And though the 
hand be motionless the while, and the tongue silent, 
and eyes and ears refrain, still the heart is full of 
murder and bloodshed." 

In the 2l8t verse we have to notice, in reference 
to the language, the ou joined to the future in the pro- 
hibitory clauses of the law; upon which compare 
Winer, Gramrn, 8. 260. "Etfra/ in verses 21 and 22 
might be taken imperatively, as afterwards at ver. 48, 
c vi. 5; See Alt, Graram. N. T. p. 187. This is 
not necessary, however, and we may still abide by 
the pure idea of the future. 

Let us now examine in particular, 1st, the different 
degrees of the transgression ; 2d, The name dda Xf c; ; 
and 3d, The different degrees of the punishment: 
Aflter which we shall deduce the exegetical result. 

1. With regard to the different grades of the 
transgression, the word o^yi^sff^at, as likewise the He- 
brew Dj;t, niDn> according to the etymon, (o^ydu, 
h&syw) signifies a vehement emotion of the mind ; and 
that, in the later tisus loquendi, of such a kind as to 
olfi^ise another harm.* So, on the other hand, ayacraw 
(dydctiy yona^yoLUy p^ay^avw,) to arise, to open ont^s 
sefftmvards another ; and in Hebrew ^HN and ^^H. 
(cognate with (IW and TX2Xi cupere, capere,) de- 
note a vehement emotion, which seeks to possess and 



• Originally it denoted every impulse, even thiO ebullition 
of Love ! Hence i^yas or c^ytiv ir/^f^iiy rm. *' To tnm the 
affections towards any one.*' See the Scholiast upon Thu- 
cydides, 1. viii. ed. Bip. p. 602: ri Wt^i^m i^yn^ lw$ t»u 
)Q«^t'^%9imi »m r vy % tf ^ti* jfr«rr«v oi A^}^«i$t, 
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receive (mother into one's self. Just as every passion 
which does not stand under the government of know- 
ledge, is faulty, so are both of these. In the usus 
loquendi, however, it is chiefly 0^7^, which has ac- 
({uired the bad accessory sense of a blind passion, 
not guided by knowledge ; so that, Jas. i. 20, it is 
directly affirmed: *0^ri avdohg dtKouotfuvriv &sou ou xo- 
Tgfiyd^srw, and, Col. iii. 8, among other vices, anger 
is forbidden to the Christian ; comp. 1 Tim. ii. 8. 
At the same time, both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in ascribing 6^y^ to the Divine Being, recog- 
nize likewise an emotion guided by knowledge, and 
consequently holt/, which yet brings evil upon another. 
Hence the h^iH^Ki&ai is predicated even of Christ, 
Mark iiL 5 ; and in Eph. iv. 26, the Apostle per- 
mits us to be angry, but not to sin ; so that anger 
is not contemplated as necessarily connected with 
sin. Were the reading g/x? authentic, this very pas- 
sage would serve to shew, that the New Testament 
recognizes a holy kind of anger. £/x^ would then 
have to be translated not sine causa, but temere, 
which is more comprehensive. In Polybius, 1. i. 5^, 
2, we find conjoined s/x? and aKoykroi% Even when 
we admit that u%n '\a not genuine, it results sufficient- 
ly from the context, that the particular emotion here 
meant is one not under the sway of knowledge.* 



■ Euthymius: n^«#^ilf K r« ij»?, o&» knTXt vafrmrd^s 
V4* «(9^y, AXXm ^Mffv, r4» &»»t^*9 i|fff«tAiv* 4 yitt tSxat' 
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This leads us to a consideration of the reading. 
After Erasmus, Luther, Mill, Piaff, Bengel* and 
Eichhorn, (according to whom it was not in the 
primitive gospel,^) had banished e/x^ from the text, 
it has found in Griesbach, Comment. Criticus in 
textum N. T., Part i. p. 46, a zealous defender. 
As respects the outward authorities of the Codices 
and Versions for and against the word, they do not, 
as Griesbach shews, merely equiponderate, but those 
in its favour are the more weighty. It is omitted in 
the Codex Vaticanus in 48, 198, in the Ethiopie, the 
Arabic Polyglott translation, in the Anglo- Saxon and 
the Vulgate. On the other hand, it is to be found 
in the Cod. Cant., as well as in all other Greek 
Codices, in the Syriac Polyglott version, in the 
Phyloxenian, Koptic, Armenian, Gothic and Scla- 
vonic, &c. As to the omission of the word, how- 
ever, in the former authorities, Griesbach rests upon 
the argument, that that may be much more easily 
explained from the mode of thinking prevalent in 
the three first centuries, than its interpolation could 
be. In proof of this, he appeals to the avowals of 
Jerome and Cassian, of whom it is undeniable, that 
they removed it for doctrinal reasons. Jerome, in 

myaTnt »«< ^«>.«2iA^j«f «^i^«#/Ki#«. Grotius: 
Merito lix? additum. Neqne enim iracundus est quisquis 
irasci solet, sed qui »St •» lu, »«) i^* 9is «v luy »«4 ^«xx«» Ji Si^ 
ut AristoteIe8 loquitur. Compare LutberS admirable words 
on this text about lawful anger. 

a Benf^el : Plane humanum hncce glossa sensum redolet. 
Ne phariswi quidero nne cauta iia&ci fas esse coatendorunt. 

b Einleit. i. 415—667. 
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his comment on the text, says : Radendum est ergo 
sine causa, quia ira viri justitiam^ Dei non opera- 
tur. Cassian De Instit. Coenob. viii. 20, says 
that sine causa has been superfluously interpolated 
by those, qui amputandam iram pro justis causb 
minime putaverunt, quum utique nullus, quamlibet 
absque ratione commotus, sine causa dicat irasci. 
Now, although Jerome affirms that sine causa did 
not appear in plerisque antiquis CodicUmSt this is 
not, however, quite certain. At least Blanchinus 
found it in translations of a date anterior to Je- 
rome's time, in the Codex Vercellensis, Veronensis, 
Corbejensis and Brixianus ; and even the &thor 
himself did not, at an earlier period of his life, ven- 
ture to leave it out ;* nor yet in a work which ho 
composed in his later years, Pelag. 1. ii. § 5, where 
he quotes the passage with the sine causa, although 
it is here he says that the words are awanting m 
plerisque antiquis Codicibus* The Latin fathers too, 
Augustine, Cyprian, Hilary, and the author of the 
Opus Imperfectum, read the sine causa. Nor can 
it be denied that much speaks in favour of its ge- 
nuineness, as recently Kaufer, Meyer, and others 
have again done. Still, however, we must say of 
the doctrinal argument of Griesbach, that it is not 
sufficient ; For what he proves with respect to Je- 
rome and Cassian, is less applicable to the other ec- 
clesiastical fathers. These two were just the prin» 
cipal founders of the more severe Monachism, and 
their monkish notions of morality, combining with 

« In the letter ad Castorinam, It p. xiii. 
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views derived from the stoical philosophy, migbt easily 
lead them to take offence at every manifestation of 
feeling ; Whereas it may be shewn that the majority 
of the fitthers of the ancient church expressly as- 
serted that there was a right kind of anger, so that 
it is much more easy to account for the interpo* 
lation than the omission.* We must further add, 
that ilxn in this passage Would take away all nerve 
from the stern tone of the lawgiver. And should it 
be objected, that it was indispensable in order to 
prevent mistakes, the following sayings in vers. 34, 
39, 40, 42, would have equally, nay much mcM'e, 
required some supplement. 

Under these circumstances, we profess that we 
dare not venture unconditionally to defend the re* 
caption of the word into the text. 

The second grade of anger is the utterance of the 
word 'P«xa. Now, as to what that means, a diver- 
sity of opinion reigned even among the ancients. 
First of all, we have to discard a derivation of it, 
mentioned by Augustine and adopted by the £thi- 
opic translation, from the Greek 'Paxo^, Beggar!* 
More deserving of consideration is the opinion that 

« See, for example, what Chrysostora says in the sequel at 
V. 27 and 28 : *F,9rl fiiv rns *^y^s iit^iffiiv ma ri^uxii', tlvin ri 

maiTMyi ofi^in^ti tyxurm. (^mp. what Augustine, Sermon 
ii. in Ps. zxx. (Tom. iF. ed. Ben. p. 117,) says npoa the anger 
of the righteous, with allusion to John ii. 17> 

^ In a fragment from Nioostratus we likewise find the ex> 
clamation : £ Kariwwrav faxst ! It is there, howtver, not a ge- 
neral expression of scorn ; but actually is applied to a garmeut. 
See Suidas, s. v. xmravrum^t. 
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the word is a simple interjection, an expression of 
contempt, like the Latin Heniy as it were, derived 
from the root pp^9 and hence equivalent to the old 
English, Out upon thee ! Augustine informs us that a 
Jew told him the word had no specific meaning, but 
was merely expressive of disdain. It is to this that 
Chrysostom likewise virtually comes back, when he 
says, that among the Syrians the word signifies the 
same as the threatening 2u among the Greeks. If it 
could with propriety be taken in this sense, there would 
then be gained the advantage of a gradation, as first Au- 
gustine, and afterwards Erasmus, Beza and Cocc^ius 
supposed, who considered the o^/^stf^ce/ as signifying 
the ira restricti animiy (;^o(Xs^a/i'«/v) as TertuUian 
denominates it, *Paxa, the breaking forth in utter- 
ance {f7iyvM((&ai)y and Mw^f as properly denoting 
abusive language (xaxoXo^/a). If *Paxa be an inter- 
jection, we can then also most easily understand why 
it has been lefl by the Evangelist untranslated. These 
reasons, however, do not suffice to obviate the ob- 
jection which stands against this explanation, viz. 
That the inteijectional import of the word is unde- 
monstrated, and besides, that in connection with the 
word '6g oi\> ei'rp rf ddik<p(p abrov we naturally expect 
not so much an interjection as a nickname. The 
other explanation which we find in Jerome, Hilary, 
the author of the Opus Imperf. and the Greek Scho- 
lia, is that which, since the time of Grotius, has met 
with most approbation, and which almost all more 
modern commentators have adopted. According to 
it, the word is the Hebrew pn> not taken so much 
in the sense of mquaniy which it has in Hebrew, 
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Judges ix. 4 ; xi. 3 ; 2 Sam. yi. 20, as in the sense of 
cerebro careru^ BloehheatL The most obvious disadvan- 
tage, however, connected with this interpretation, viz. 
That then the name expresses precbely the same as 
the subsequent M«p« — *Va%6. is then = to Sf^wv, xswo- 
fg«i» — is avoided by the supposition that this word 
was in the usus loquendi less forcible than a^oipo;. 
Thus the author of the Opus. Imp. says : Vulgare 
verbum erat apud Judaeos, quod non ex ira neque 
ex odio, sed ex aliquo motu varie dicebant magis 
fiducioe causa quam vacunditB. In fact the Rabbins 
used niD p*) when they wished to convey a gentle 
reproach. Compare in particular Drusius, who treats 
of the word at great detail,* and Lightfoot on the 
text. But what renders this derivation doubtftil, is the 
manner in which the word is written. If gctxd be the 
Chaldaic KpH* why is it not spelt '^fjxct, in the 
same way as KflO w in Greek, spelt xjj^ag, and 
all the compounds of H^Il «• g*> Bij^X«f/tt, BjjtfoaiiW, 
Bn&(poiryn ; Or why not also Ja/x(i, after the analogy of 
Ba/^>^ Tai^aK (Sl^W» Ka/irSi» (p^p) ? We have 
to add that the Syriac translator uses^ \pi a word 
by no means synonymous with pH- Had he wished 

• Comment, ad. voc Hebr. N. T. and Proverbia dassis n. 
Lib. iv. No. 16. 

^ We here append a remark upon the sound of A, which all 
Aramsic words in the N. T. are known to possess. This fact 
is universally admitted : But how can it be reconciled with 
the other, that the Syriac was the common language of Gali- 
loe, (Michaelis, Einleit. in, N. T. i. 146,) that the inhabi- 
tants of Tiberias pronounced the Kametz like O, (Gesenius 
Lehrgeb. s. 39), and that in general under the government 
of the ^'eieucidie, the Syriac exercised'the strongest influeocs 
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to express this, he must have written |aoj;. 
And should it be objected that he has slavishly 
copied the Greek orthography, an appeal in 
proof of the reverse may be made to Acts i. 



npon that dialect of the Chaldaic, which the Iiraelites brought 
back with them from the captivity ? While some contend 
that this is the pronunciation in the more refined dialect of 
Jerusalem, others seek the cause of it in the hilly character of 
Palestine, which endeared to the natives, as it does to the in- 
habitants of all mountainous regions, the sound of a. Others 
give a different account. Why, however, do they refuse to stop 
short at what is the most natural explanation, via. That the 
Hebrews preserved in its purity, at least at that time, the pro- 
nunciation which they brought with them from East Aram ? 
Ought not the corrupt language which we find in the Jerusa- 
lem Talmud much rather be called Chaldaic than Syriac ? 
The name Syro- Chaldaic, which is derived from Origen, is 
doubtless unfounded, and ought to lie changed for that which 
Pfannkuche proposed, viz. the Aramseic or Chaldaic of Pales- 
tine. But even supposing that the Syriac pronunciation had 
an effect, especially upon the adjacent Galilee, is the o sound 
in the western Aramseic to l>e supposed at the time of Christ ? 
The rudiments of our diacritical signs in the Syriac, do 
not, even according to the latest investigations (Hupfeld*s ex- 
cellent essay in the StwUen und Kritiken^ iii. 4. 790), extend 
beyond the sixth century. At this very time our oldest ac- 
counts of the discrepance in the pronunciation of the a sound 
between the East and West Aramasans also fall (Assemani, 
Bibl. Or. ii. 407), with which the inquiry regarding the 
vowel points synchronizes, (Hupfeld, s. 808). Supposing, 
however, that the Syrian pronunciation had an influence 
upon that of Palestine, still in the time of Christ, this was not 
at all different from the East Aramaic, as, in general, the dif- 
ference o{ the two dialects is problematical. (See Hupfeld, 
Studien undKriiiken, iii. 2, 293). 
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19, where he restores the Greek Aceldama not ac- 
cording to the defective Greek orthography, but 
according to the Syriac. Now, the word which 
he here gives )o; answers in point of form not 
to the Hebrew pH, but to pi, from pp^ to be 
thin ; Whence in Syriac come also the substantives 
jZoO) » JZqqao; levitas, contempdbilitas. To this deri- 
vation of the word points the double x with which 
eaxxa is spelt in Cod. 13, 106, in Wetstein's Gloss. 
Alb., Theodoret (Opp. T. iv. 946.) In the Phi- 
loxenian Translation, likewise, the Ridley Cod. has 
}ao];, the Cod. Par., on the contrary \o'* ^'^^ 
Cod. Barsal. .^o; (See Eichhorn's Repert. vii. 26 ; 
X. 21). To this derivation points also the gloss of 
Theophylact : Ttnc ds rh ^axcl ^u^tcri xntrd^rutFrw 
^oLCi (frifiaiwv. They who thus expounded took 
the root .©; in the sense of exspuit, which we hold 
to be only secondary. The decision betwixt the 
two derivations we take from the passages of the 
Rabbins. These show incontestably, that p*"^ or 
Kp^*l was, among the Jews of Palestine, very 
commonly used as a gentle term of reproach. 
That, along with it, there was another Xp*^ ^n ^^ 
sense of vilU equally in vogue, is a groundle:>$ 
supposition ; the more so that Castellus and Schaaf, 
as it seems, took this adjective only from the N. T. 
The Greek mode of spelling is doubtless irregular ; 
still, however, no great weight can be laid upon that. 
The Septuagint sometimes write the Hebrew ♦" with 
the short vowel e, as in *£Xa;(t D/^V* Q^y» ^ )ml\^ stum- 
bled on an instance where they even put a for it. The 
city of the Levites nyS^D* Josh. xxi. 37, is writteo 
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Ma^a, whereas Josh. xiii. 18, it is Matfodfiy and in* 
Jer, xlviii. 21, even Mufdg, The Chithib, however, 
here reads nj^fllD* Perhaps, also, the ancient pro- 
nunciation underwent a change, as e. g, the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem sdd ^^i, *o«, instead of *1^, and 
the Galileans pronounced the Schwa as if it were oa / 
see Boavs^^s;, Mark iii. 17. As regards the Syriac 
interpreter, however, we must suppose that in Syria 
that term of reproach was not current, and hence, 
that he adhered to the tone of the Greek word, as 
the final a sound likewise shews. There may also 
be a dispute as to the sense of the word p^*l among 
the Rabbins, viz. whether it signifies persons light 
or void with respect to character, as in our trans- 
lation of the Old Testament, or with respect to un- 
derstanding. The latter deserves the preference, as 
in several passages fllD is expressly joined with it. 
See the passages from Aben Ezra, in Drusius. Ac- 
cordingly it is wrong in De Wette to translate 
" Taugenichts** good for nothing.* 

We now pass to the other term of opprobrium, 
M»^i. It may be said, that, according to the way in 
which we understand ^axd, it is not weaker than 
Moj^j and hence that there is not here that gradation 
which is required. This objection is, however, of 

« Luther, like the Vulgate, has '' Racha** which is the 
inor« likely to lead the German reader astray, by making him 
think of Retehe. The word is also spelt with x i" ^he Cod. 
Cantab. ^«;c«. The x i' irregularly put in the N. Test, 
and sometimes also elsewhere, for p in Arammic ; so Matt. 
xxvii. 46, ^aC»x,^avi for ^^nplW. 
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little momenty as any one, even irom modern lan- 
guages, may remember bow arbitrary is the force 
of appellations of this kind, and that the very coarsest 
become at last the most gentle, in consequence of be- 
ing frequently used. Now that ^axa was in every da^' 
life quite a common nickname, we are informed by 
several of the fathers. In the very fact also that, 
in the usus loquendi, it had lost its primitive signifi- 
cance, and was generally known at the time as a 
gentle kind of nickname, we have to seek the reason 
why the Arameeic word has been retained in the 
Greek work of Matthew. This circumstance, we are 
convinced, goes far enough to vindicate the position 
of the iMu^og after ^axtL Modern interpreters have al- 
most unanimously embraced the opinion of Nachti- 
gall,* who, in an essay upon the word,** enforces the 
O. T. usus loquendi, according to which, wisdom, 
in the highest sense, always includes the fear of God, 
and foolishness is the designation of idolatry and 
ungodliness. Even Phavorinus observes upon the 
word Ma»^^ : sl^rirai xaJ M roD adiox) xai a<!ri<frov. So, 
in like manner, Dilherr, Farrago Hituum Sacrorum, 
p. 171 : Dicimus itaqiie Mw^s secundum Ebraicam 
consuetudinem debere accipi, apud quos 73l3 dicitur 
homo impius et aSiog, and also Lightfoot. This sup- 
position, however, to say the least, is very doubtful, 



* Some time prior Ernest Aug. Schulze had, in his Spec, 
in Matt. Frank. 1758, explained the word like Nachtigall, 
but remained unknown. 

^ Neiies Magazin fur Religious philosophie. Von Henke, 
iii. 8. 190. 
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for the emphatic accessory sense had by no means 
fixed itself and in the other passages where Mu^^$ 
appears, as Matt. yii. 26; xxiii. 17, 19; xxv. 2, 3, 8, 
is not at all to be found. 

2. We must also direct our attention to the word 
dM'kp6i. Here and at vers. 23, 24; viii. 15, 21, in 
the sequel, Christ calls our neighbour, brot/ter. In 
this case also we have to distinguish between the 
sense in which he used the word, and that in which 
it was apprehended by his carnal minded bearers. 
With them the a8sX(p6g and 6 TXritfiov were merely sy- 
nonymous with compatrioi ; or it signified, in general, 
another^ which Erasmus and Grotiusi adopted for the 
meaning here: alteri cuivis. (See annotations on ver. 
43). But the sense in which Christ apprehended 
terms of this kind, is shewn by what he says Matt, 
xxiii. 8, 9, about the names Father and Brother. Just 
as Mihg &M\j (compare observ. on ver. 9) in its lower sig- 
nification, may be applied to all men, but means, ac- 
cording to its more perfect signification, the regener- 
ated many so also does d^X^o^, on the one hand, de- 
signate, generally, man in his relation to his neigh- 
hour ; inasmuch as, according to Acts xvii. 26, being 
all sprung from one blood, they constitute one family, 
and in so far are bound to mutual affection.* But, 
with deeper truth, it designates the believer in relation 
to his fellow believers, seeing that, according to 1 
Pet i. 23, these have all been born of incorruptible 

a In thi« deeper sense even Epictetiis used the ^ord, 1. i. 

C. 13, §3: * Afi^civ'citff eux ivi^if rou ^ 2 1 X ^ « v rov rctvrtVy Sg i^u 
y»u, MBti rnt c»rnr £i>Wf i> »eiTaC»Xns» 
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seed, and form one spiritnal family. Here, where 
Christ is addressing persons as yet unregenerate, it is 
the more general acceptation which predominates. If 
even the more general relation of brotherhood imposes 
an obligation to love, how much more the higher one ? 
3^ We have fm*ther to notice the d^rees of the 
penalty. The meaning of the term K^i(ng has, in an 
antiquarian respect, given rise to disputes. - Did it 
occur nowhere but at ver. 21, in the addition made 
by the lawyers to the Mosaic commandments, one 
would feel no scruple to interpret.it generally, as 
signifying the Judgment^ i. e. the civil penalty. The 
law of Moses allowed vengeance for blood, so that 
the revenger might put to death the slayer on the 
spot where he met him. But when civil relations 
came to be better regulated, the delivery of the 
murderer to the judgment was introduced ; and, 
in order to guard against private revenge, the law- 
yers of after times added to the law. That the mur- 
derer should be handed over to the judgment. Here 
then the judgment might be taken at once to signify the 
Magistracy in general^ and not so much, as the inter- 
preters state, the DfltJ^On* as the Y^\}. The climax, 
however, which Christ makes in the 22d verse, com- 
pels us to suppose that some specific subordinate tri- 
bunal is meant by x^icig ; And this is also confirmed by 
what we know of the Jewish courts of justice. Accord- 
ing to the account of the Rabbins, the Hebrews had 1. 
In places of less than 120 inhabitants, a court of three 
members, which had not power to decide upon capital 
offences, but only in questions of money, HlilDO TH; 
2. In places of more than 120 inhabitants, a court of 
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twenty-three members competent to try for capital 
crimes, DltJ^Si TT* Their decisions, however, re- 
quired to be confirmed by the Sanhedrin ; 3. The 
Sanhedrin of Seventy-two, which also decided all 
matters of high consequence, such as upon peace 
and war, upon false prophets, &c." The lowest court, 

* JosephuA is known to deviate from these accounts, in as 
far as, according to him, the second tribunal consisted of only 
seven judy^eny Antiq. iv. 8, 14 and 38. Comp. de Belio Jud. 
ii. 20. 5. Moses assigns no number, and so we remain dubious 
whether to follow the statement of Josephus or that of the Rab» 
bins. Few have ventured, like Selden, at once to charge the 
former with an error. The majority, without more ado, dis- 
card the Rabbinical tradition. In fact, it is difficult to im- 
agine that a public man, such as Josephus was, should not have 
known the judicial institutions of his country, with which 
he bad even nujch to do. (Jf the Rabbinical traditions, also, 
we become distrustful, when we read the most ancient tes- 
timony upon the subject, the Mischna in the Tr. Sanh. c. i. 
§ 6, where the proof that there were, and the reason why 
there were, twenty-three judges, are brought forward in a 
very strange manner : To which, over and above, the Oemara 
adds sundry fabulous intentions, which are obviously purely 
imaginary. Orotius and Bernard have endeavoured to re- 
concile the information derived from these two sources, but 
in a very artificial manner. We look upon the Rabbinical 
account as erroneous ; and for its origin we account as follows i 
The number twenty-three was, in the later judicial admi- 
nistration of the Jews, holy. Ten voices constituted a [ge- 
meinde ;] eleven were required for acquittal ; twelve for con- 
demnation. Thns was formed the number twenty-two. But 
as the number of judges must always he odd, a twenty-third 
was added. (Selden, De Synedriis, p. 926). By the account 
of the Talmud, this number of members required to be pre- 
sent before the Sanhedrin could pass sentence. In face of the 
R 
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that of the three membersy to irbicb Beza . and Ca- 
niniufl Mve applied the saying, is out of th^ ques- 
tioii, because it had not, what ver. 21 presumes, 
the power, of punishing murder. Vfe should then 
have to .understand by,, x^/oiir^ the second, court of 
justice, after which t|ie Sanhedrin i^ould quite pro- 
perly follow. The gradation from the lower to the 
higher eourt,^ serves abo at the same time, to shew 
the ascent of the punishment^ as results even from 
the circumstance ths^ in the third, instance the pe- 
nalty itself, viz. Gehenna, is mentioned. For that 
reason, in plac^ o.f ,fiio;^( tffrou, rji /scvvqp, there, stands 
i'S*^9 yitwrnv, which s!g does certainly not designate 
the dative, and still less is to be construed by tissue 
ady but rather, being joined in compendious con- 
struction with ho^ogy signifies motion towards a place, 
just, as, among the Greeks, J; xo^axag, }g ^u.axa- 
^/oiy, and ad Gemaniaa Scalas, among the Romans. 
The scale of penalties likewise harmonizes with what 
we know of Jewish antiquities. The punishment 



temicircle of ivdinaiy members, sat diree rows of thre^-and- 
tn'vntf scholars, from which the vacancies in the Sanhedrin 
were Supplied. (Selden, 1. il. c 6. Jost. Oeschichte der Judesi, 
iii. A. 87). Now, if once the number twenty* three- had ac- 
quired this impoitanoe in the constitution of the Hanhedrin, 
thet opinion mi^ht, in after times, easily arise, that the lower 
caurts. possessed the same. quota .of judges. Compipre chiefly 
Selden, 1. il. c. 5 and 6. Voisin, in his Anmerk. Jtum Pugio 
FideiyP.'iu c. A. Wai^nseil, Sota,p. 16. Leusden, Philologns 
Hebreo-miztus, p. 344. Erebs, ad h. 1. Hartmann has also, 
in his Zusammenhang des N» and A, T. lately spoken on the 
subject, yet without bringing any thing new to light. 
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ordained for murder was death by the sword; which 
it was in the oompetencj of the inferior court to in*- 
fiict. Again, that, ordained for false .prophesying, 
idolatry, &c. was stoning^ which could only be award- 
ed by the Sanhedrin. A third gtill higher degree of 
penalty^ was death hy fire. There can be no douht 
but that it is to this the yUna refers;* The decisions 
of commentators, as to what the term means, have al- 
most always proceeded upon the annotation of Kimehi 
to Psalm xxvii. ;^ in reference to which Beza, even in 
his time, says : Quam verum sit quod Kimehi notat ad 
Psalm xxvii., nescio. The annotation, however, can be 
confirmed historically. In order to render abominable 
the place where the worship of Moloch had been per,- 
formed. King Josias caused Topheth,.in the Valley of 
the Children of Hinnom, to be defiled with<lead bodies 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10). From that period the spot seems 
to have served permanently for the deposit of corpses 
which were intended to be suffered to decay unburied, 
(Jer. vii. 32, 33). Now, that these should, from time 
to time) have been buxntwith ^i;fi„ii^i,o]r5ler tq.pifeiyeDt 
pestilential e^hi^ations, doeanot, evenAin^Jepen^ei^t Qf 

a The most solid information upon ylfvMt, although by no 
jmeans exhausting the subject, is to be met with in the excel- 
lent Lectiones Vari« of Sun. Petitus. They «re to be found 
in the MVenth volume of the Frankfort ed. of the Critici Sacri, 
among the Traoiatui VariL 

b Kimchi*B words are as follows : tjbWII^b T173D 03^5 

ni»xr^ nwniton »)mi;b i^nn wh du; n^ni. Conso- 
nant with which, is R. Jehud Levita in the Bo(?k Kosri, ed. 
Buxtorf. p. 72. ' 
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positive evidence, appear at all unlikely. The fact, 
however, may be concluded with certainty, from the 
figurative signification which /Hvyoc obtained as the place 
of fiery torment beyond the grave. • (Thus among the 
Rabbins, see Bartolocci Bibl. Rabb. ii. 28, in the 
N. T. besides the present passage, Mark ix. 43 — 48 ; 
Matt. XXV. 41 ; Jam. iii. 6 ; Rev. xix. 20). The texts 
of the Apocrypha, Ecclesiasticus vii. 17, Judith xvi. 
17, form the transition to the New Testament figure. 
The latter of these speaks poetically of everlasting 
fire, and worms in the ^sh of the ungodly ; conse- 
quently it ascribes to their carcases an eternal sense 
of the torment of rotting unburied, or being con- 
sumed in flame. It may likewise, however, be infer- 
red from this, that the word cannot denote the punish- 
ment of being burnt alive,** but merely the burning of 
the unburied corpse: Although, at the same time, 
nothing hinders us from supposing that Christ meant 
here to specify some punishment out of the ordinary 
course of justice, and of an unusually terrible kind. 

Having thus defined the single words, we now ad- 
vance to the statement of the sense in general. And, 

a Were nSH, according to Lorsbach, to be derived from the 
Persic word, which means to bum, and had the spot obtained 
the name from having served even among the heathen as a 
place for burning the dead, it could be more easily explained 
why the Jews afterwards came to consume here the corpses of 
malefactors. In that case the place would have been in every 
respect, and at all times, a scene of burning. 

b We must also add, that at least, according to the sute- 
ment of the Rabbins, the punishment of burning alive consist- 
ed uln-ays in the pouring in of melted lead. See Hottinger, 
Jus. HebrsBOr. p. 334. 
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first, we can demonstrate undeniably, that the h^i^eg- 
6atj and the saying 'FaxA and fi^u^s must not be un- 
derstood in a rigidly literal, or. to speak more precise- 
ly, in an absolute sense.* For, in that case, it may 
be shewn, that Christ and the Apostles themselves 
transgressed the precept. The emotion of 6^ is ex- 
pressly ascribed to former, Mark iii. 5 ; (In John ii. 
15, and at Matt, xxiii. 13, it must necessarily be pre- 
sumed) ; In Eph. iv. 26, Paul also declares that anger 
may take place and yet without sin. James, in chap, 
ii. 20, utters the ^axa, when he calls to the man pre- 
tending to faith without works : u avd^mrs xsvi, Christ 
applies fAOj^oi not only to the Pharisees, but even to 
his own disciples, Matt, xxiii. 17, 19 ; Luke xxiv. 25 ; 
Comp. Gal. iii. 1, 3. Hence in explaining the words, 
we must proceed upon the intention of the divine 
lawgiver, which is here to shew that the current 
Jewish morality did not exhaust the whole import of 
the precept. Thou shalt not kill, when it referred that 
to the mere external act of manslaughter. On the 
contrary, as Christ means to say, the law condemns 
murder, up to its faintest rudiments in the heart. We 
consequently can only suppose such an opy/^fiff^a/ and 
such a saying of *^a,xd and fiu^s as actually He upon the 

* That at a very early period of the history of the church, 
this was often done, is mentioned by Chrysostom, who in his 
book De Compunctione, b. i. c. 2, tells us that there were 
some who imagined they sufficiently observed the command- 
ment c^ Christ, by just carefully avoiding^ to use the word 
^«f^f . Another example of the merely literal observance of a 
comm^dment amounting to a breach of it. 
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same line with the' ^onUiv considered as external act ; 
jttst as, upon the other hand, the law of God forbids 
only that kind of fovsui/v which has. been< preceded by 
a© h^ytZ^iiS^ai^ not under the control of knowledge, 
and consequently not regulated by the law. Hence 
jusc as little as the commandment not to kill, abolishes 
the right to put to death, exercised by magistracy in the 
room of God, (Rom. i. 8), no more does the- precept 
under review' prohibit such an emotioa of anger or 
application of the word fLw^i as Christ might have felt 
or made. Because, inasmuch as in his case these ema- 
nated from an affection of mind which, both in respect 
of its source, object, and measure, stood under the 
Divine law, never would a murder have proceeded 
from them. The anger, therefore, from which murder 
arises, and that of such a being as Christ, are not 
only different in degree, but even in kind, lying 
upon two perfectly distinct lines. In the declaration 
of John; 1 £p. iii. 15, that Apostle seems to have had 
this saying of his Master before his eyes. 

Now, with respect to the penalties which the Sa- 
viour assigns to the various grades of the^ desire to 
kill, we remark, that they belong to this terrestrial ex- 
istence, and the criminal jurisprudence of men. Of 
course, however, it cannot have been his intention that 
terrestrial tribunals should really administer tiiem 
in the manner seated ; for wrath, as an internal emo- 
tion, cannot come under the cognizance of any such 
court, and hence they rather designate mere lialnii(y 
to punishment, without regard to the infliction of it 
by an earthly judges Still, as all evil which such a 
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judge does not duly punish, is, by the requirements of 
justice, devolved upon the Judge eternal, it may, in 
so far, be said that these degrees of the sublunary 
puni:^ment are representative of the degrees of the 
ptmishment hereafter.* 

The reason why our l^viour describes liability to 
punishment by a neteence to terrestrial penalties, is to 
be sought in the iket, that he chimes in with the Pha- 
risaical maxun, v; 21, and in contrast therewith, means 
to represent the strictei* standard of his own and the 
Divine Judgment. Hence he decrees the penalty con- 
nected by the former, v. 21, t^itlvthe outbreaking of 
the deed, to thd very first origin and germ of it. 
Moreover, "from what has been said^ we may draw the 
weighty inference, that the disposition which lies on 
the same line with the actof>sin,'does, nevertheless, not 
make the subject of the 'disposition equally criminal 
with the doer of the act ^ for instance, it does not do 
this when the reason of the sin not proceeding to the 
act, lies not in any external hinderance, but in the cir- 
cumstance that the sinful disposition has not yet at- 
tained a sufficient degree of ripeness. 

There follow two appendages, which are designed 
still more to enforce the odiousness of an inordinate 
o^yi^ea^ou in the sight of God. For upon the sup- 
position that a passion of this kind is really cherish- 

* It is a sinjg^ilar caprice^ when JlVIatth. PfaB^, in his Notss 
in £v. Matth. p. 92, refers the x^i^tg and yiufa to the tribunal 
of Ood, but the ^vyiS^Mv, which lies between, to the terrestrial 
court. Comp. Lightfoot and SchSttgen. As indefensible is 
the opinion of Episcopius, that no difference of degree is 
stated. 
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ed, then, considering the severe penalty it entails 
(hence the inferential ouf), rather ought the most 
sacred act of worship to be interrupted, than recon- 
ciliation deferred. Compare the admonition, Epb. 
iv. 26, '* Let not the sun go down upon your wrath."* 
In general, reconciliation ought never to be deferred, 
forasmuch as the Divine judgment may intervene in 
a moment, and is inexorably severe. In annexing 
these further admonitions, the Saviour has again, in 
the first instance, the circumstances and disorders of 
his own times before his eyes. An unbridled thirst 
for revenge ruled both in public and private life; 
to which every page of Josephus bears testimony. 
While the carnal piety of the Pharisees fancied that 
it could buy itself off from the rigid observance of 
the moral law, by punctuality in the ritual worship. 
This is the very disposition which Hosea reprehends, 
chap. vi. 6. Compare Matt. ix. 13; xv. 7 — 9 ; xxiii. 
23. 

The sentence, ver. 25 and 26, standing as it does 
so loosely appended, without a conjunctive particle, 
to the preceding context — a subject upon which we 



a At this text, the question sui^gests itself, supposing Paul 
to speak of a reprelieasible kind of anger, haw can he se- 
parate sinfulness from such a passion ? Again, supposing 
him to speak of anger of a lawful kind, how can he exhort 
not to retain it over night ? We must Imagine to ourselven, 
that tho Apostle takes the word anger the st^cond time in the 
common sense, in which it means an inordinate emotion. 
This he does not tolerate tcnft/. evening, but says, that, at 
least, it ought not to last beyond it. Bengel : Affectus nocte 
retentus alte insidet. 
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have already spoken, p. 16, — ^has excited the suspi- 
cion that it is out of the original connection in which 
it was pronounced by our Saviour. Now, this sup- 
position might certainly be sustained, provided that 
we found the saying at any other part of the gos- 
pels more appositely introduced. That, however, is 
by no means the case. On the contrary, we find it 
somewhat modified at Luke xii. 58, 59, in such a 
connection as has baffled all the attempts of Gro- 
tius, Storr, and Olsbausen, to point out the sequence 
of the ideas in any way so as not to have the appear- 
ance of being forced ; whereas, in the present instance, 
the transition from the 2dd and 24th to the 25th verse, 
is just as obvious as that from the 22d to the 23d, 
where the oh forms the concatenating link. The want 
of a closer connection must appear the less surprising, 
when we take into view the character of the sentence. 
It is a sentiment of such a sort as might be intro- 
duced into the most various trains of ideas. Were 
any to object, that these supplementary statements of 
ver. 23 — 26 enfeeble the impression of the 22d, inas- 
much as the contrast between the old and the new le- 
gislation would be much more striking without them, 
the remark is doubtless just. It would, however, be 
very arbitrary to found upon it the conclusion, that 
they preceded merely from the pen of the Evangelist; 
the more so, considering that we do not find in the 
sequel the sharp antithesis which is required between 
. the old and new law, but ver. 28 carries along with 
it, in vers. 29 and 30, the like sort of appended pro- 
positions, as does ver. 44 in vers. 46 and 47. 

V. 23, 24. As the Saviour speaks from amidst the 
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pelations of his time, it ought not to surprise us that 
the continuance of the Jewish worship is presumed. 
This is likewise the.<case ekewhere, c vi. 5.. 17 ; vii. 
15; X. 41 i'Xymu 17. It is interesting to observe how, 
at an ,«ftar> periodr wh^q th« Jewish wprship had 
perished^ similar declaiutions were, by general con- 
sent, and' in /a most patural way, transferred to.. the 
con^espoMding, relations in the Christian economy.* 
Nor. should this be iat ^l astonishing, inasmuch, as 
the- Old Xeirtament rela^ons, r^osing as they did 
upon the isame ideas» w^re under a more spiritual 
form imprassed airesh upojQ those of the New. Thus 
it was^ I that under this dispensation, even in the first 
centumes,, fwbat ia here said of tha offering upon 
the altai? was applied to the- Eucharist, . and thence 
arose (the beautiful ^custom* that the members of a 
&mily5 before .participating in the holy Supper, asked 
fi[y>mieach. other ttb^ forgiveujess of all mutual in- 
j<iries»^ .Xhe form, in which the Saviour delivers 

* It must be obseryed, however, that in the Roman Catho- 
lie Church this took place with a closer adherence to Judaism- 
Thus the controversialists of that church deduced from the 
offering and altar, inferences in favour of the masii, and of 
the p^manent use of altars. See Spanhdm, Duliia Evang. 
iil, 832. 

^ Dionys. Areop. DeEcclea. Hierarchia, vii. 3, 8: 0» ym( 
htfrt *(» ri U ^tnAytviMj xm rnt rtiu Uit /tiri^ur uftiuumi 
\fa»^%mt r«vf w^it Imvvut ItpftifitUcvf, Comp. Corderii Catena 
in Psalmos Tom. iii. p. 322, on Ps. cxlvii. 3, which text is 
here applied* Upon the principles held by the Rabbins on the - 
subject of placability, compare chiefly L*Emperenr on Mai- 
monides, De L^bus Uebrseor. forensibus, (Lugd. Bat 
l©7,)p.221. 
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this admonitioi}, oould not fail to produce a deep 
impresaion upon Israelites. It places u» at that 
conjiindtulrti, 'vHien the' -Hebrew has brought his ob*. 
lation ioto the oiiter bourt, and is waiting for the 
priest to deceive it, that it may be slain in the 
fore-court 6f the L^vHes, (which was divided ftom 
that of the people by a railing) and priesented lip- 
on the akar;. for, .et'en finom the latter times of 
the Jewish monarchy, the^ slaughter of the offered 
victii^Qis had' beoomef the exclusive business of the 
priests.* At a itiotiient like this, wh^n tlie Deity was 
waiting for the oblation,'to interru|>t the sacred rite 
fir the sake of any other "bushiess, presupposes that 
to be of the very highest importance.* 'UAv v^a* 
fs^v^g — ^the' technical term used with ^o^mtg and 
ib^iTi' — is not f to be understood of the- verjr act of 
offerings as if that had already cemmdneed, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fritzscihe's woixls : Si igitur offerendo tuo 



• ChrywMtom : "O riit ^kyuiimrtt \ A ^t fiXmvS^ttwims riif 
•"MrTM kiyf un^fimkktwtis I rnt tit ttvriv tutra^^cfu ri/ins Mf 
rflf f/f rif «'>.«ir/«» kyAwnt'^ %ti»9Vti in •vil rm w^ati^m, ttirif 
n^tik^ftt, Ig i^ipQitias f»»t «v2i \*JufMf Mka^tttt tuniktirtfy 

(0» r£>t ^nfik^rmt\ 'E » « «* t i ^ 4 tt, ^na^h h I f^^h >>»T(ti»y 
7*« II rJir Ayd*n Mtifif. Angl O Benignj^ty, O affectioa 
beyond all language to express ! He despises the honour paid 
to bin^self in comparison, of brotherly love. Shewing chat the 
threatenings he had previously uttered arose neither from 
any f(^in^, of eomil^ or thirst of vengeance, but were the 
offspring of glowir^g a^ection. For what can be conceived 
more kind than these words^ ^^ Stop niy worship, that, your 
love may be preserved." 
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dono occupatus sis.* The 6/i^^otf6t¥ of the 24th 
verse, shews that the act of offering has not yet be- 
gun. Hence iiri must not be translated with Luther, 
as if it meant upon, but with de Wette to the altar. 
ASt^y = xo^fiavj a word which has passed into the 
phraseology of the Rabbins, and was used of every 
kind of oblation. Comp. Mat. viii. 4 ; xv. 5; xxiii. 18. 
The whole description is striking and picturesque. 
It b at the altar (UeTy) consequently in the divine 
presence, that the remembrance first awakens^ of the 
need, if seeking forgiveness from God, to be first of 
all reconciled with our brother. Comp. c. vi. 14 ; 
Mark xi. 25 ; 1 Tim. ii. d.*" Before the altar the of- 
fering is left standing, t. c, in the outer court of the 
Israelites, into which narrow space the people brought 
their oblations, and then withdrew to the outer court 
of the women.'' 'T^jrays and s\d<Ant a graphic circumlo- 
cution, expressive likewise of haste. Mat. xii. 4 ; xviii. 
15. Tors ir^otfp^Sj the offering is not to be left un- 
performed, but must be accomplished afterwards, and 
will then be acceptable to God.* 

* It is incorrect in this commentator to say that Beza 
seised it in that li^ht. Beza expounds : 8i ad altare veneris 
muniis tuum oblatiirus. 

** Beni^ei : Inter rem sacram magis subit recordatio offen- 
sarum quam in strepitu negotioram. 

* Upon these texts was founded the Locus communis of the 
Christian church, that the fit9tiri»m»U makes «'^«rcv;^ci, cV- 

^ See Simonis Jud. Alterthumer, by Mursinna, p. 144. 

* Here sIro does Christ leave the Old Testament worship 
unimpu^ed ; bn at c. xxiii. 3, he expressly enjoins upon the peo- 
ple to obsei vti tlie precepts of the Scribes, and only calls upon 
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Moreover, we must at this saying also distinguish 
between the merely literal interpretation of it, and that 
according to the Spirit. There is a very carnal way of 
understanding the word of Christ, still to be found 
within the precincts of Christianity, and, according to 
which, men postpone the duty of seeking reconciliation 
with their brethren, to the time when they take the 
sacrament, just as the carnal Jews deferred agree- 
ment with their enemies until the ^IflD DV« As 
Christ, in this saying, merely individualizes and ex- 
emplifies a more general idea, the order to go to the 
brother cannot be of absolute obligation,* so soon as 
we are sensible of our fault towards him : The chief 
thing, as even Augustine justly remarked, is to go 
to him not with the feet, but with the heart.^ 

tbe scrupulous Pharisees, while they do the one, not to leave 
the other undone. From this too it may be inferred with 
certainty that Christ meant the observance of the ritual laws 
to continue for some time to cume, and that its cessation 
should only be the gradual consequence of the iacrease of the 
Spirit. See Musculus ad. h. 1. 

■ Michaelis, in his own peculiar manner, notices the dif- 
ficulties with which the literal observance of the injunction 
would sometimes be attended. In the first place, as the 
offerings were all made in Jerusalem, the adversary might 
perhaps dwell at too great a distance, and besides, might feel 
it disagreeable if the other were so suddenly to enter his 
house! 

^ Pergendum est ergo non pedibus corporis, sed motibus 
animi, ut te humili affectu prosternas fratri, ad quern cara 
cogitatione concurreris, inconspectu ejus ciii munus oblatunis 
est- Ita enim etiam si prassens sit, poteris eum non simiWato 
animo lenire atque in gratiam revocare veniam pou.uIaiido, 
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We hare still to iDvestigate the three questions, 
How, the i^u r/ xarit (fou & to b^ understood ? What 
Is the sense of dta\kd<rattv? and Wi^ which of the two 
imperatives, ^^fth-oir is to be joined? ' 

1. The indefinite ri must 1)0 taken in the sen^of 
ff/xXn/Ko, wtrifyc^nfMij as elsewhere there occurs /u/i^ 
f^¥ or fM/ir^/iv Ip^eif ^s rtfOLy Col. , iiL 13. *£inrip., 
Orestes, v. 1069. Sophocles, Ajax» v. 160. ^Sschylus, 
Prom., Vinctus v. 444. In like manner^ s;^s#y W xard 
tmg and ^6g rtva, Mark xi. 25 ; Rey.'ii. 4, 14, 20; 
Acts zxiv. 19. The Synac version supplements 
grudge** It may be asked, whether the complaint 
or hatred of the adversary is 'to < be'coficeived as well 
founded, and consequently, lifae person addressed as 
the offender ; or whether it is. to be viewed as emanat- 
ing from caprice and passion, and hence the person 
addressed, as the injured and offefided party,' which is * 
the case in the simitar parable, chap, xviil. 83. Chry- 
sostom wavers, uncertain whether to cofisider the per- 
isop adtbressed by our Saviour as a Xs\u4njxulc or a Xs- 
XuTij/cMvo^, but afterwards decides for the latter, remark- 
ing, that if the first were the case, then there would hot 
stand the passive aorist d/aXXa^ij^/,' (which he took up 
passively, but which has here the midille sense)j But 
instead*^ xaraXXa^o^ tfiavrlv rf ahikpf (Tov. Eutby- 
miusy whom Luther and also Olsbausen join, affirms, 
that Christ exhorts adio^iarug^ both the ddtXTJ^ag, and 

li hoc prius oorain Deo fecerif^ pergtM ad sum aon fign 
inotn coi7oiiiMd-celernmodi]6otioBi8.affectik ... 

• Th» Pflniantnmslator paraphnses the Syrian text tbui, 
w injured h^ a pretence. 
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the xaxig Tf^ovtfoi^. It may be fcnther illqtlirtid, 
whether the XsXu^/bbfvo; is to be regtu^ed^&s mctins^ 
with finger, or full of a gentle and Aflgtvhig disposi- 
tion. We might suppose the latter, a^d affirm, that 
BO much the more lofty is the reqliifett^tir ^f the 
Saviour, if the Christiaii be not permitted lo appear 
before God until he has brought all his fbes' to the 
persuasion of his affection. But; itptctt iAfogether 
from the impossibility of aecomplishlng tfafes, the way 
in which the matter is here described, vhL' that the 
gift cannot, withoui reconciltoHohf prove acdeptable 
to God, and that scruples of Conscience awaken be- 
fore the divine altar, necessarily obliges us, in the 
case of applying the admonition to the udtHftts/^^ 
to suppose him filled with anger ; tod diSs die con^ 
nectibn also requires. We shotlld then have parai^ 
lels in chap. vi. 14; 1 Tim. ii; 8;'and,'aftrt>ve all 
Mark xi. 25, where the s7 rt tx^rt itat& hvog applied 
to the wrong done hy anotiier to us, ' ' But the vety 
use of the phrase in that toxt, tog^herwith ihe'coiH 
nection in which it stands in the one befdre us, d^ 
mands that we should not suppose ap MnoiMgy' nor 
yet a person incensed, but an &dix^m^. ' Previbustly 
mention is made of one who uses the nicknaifies 
^axa and /u.«^8, and afterwards in vers6^ 25fh and 
26th, of one, who, on account of undischarged debts, 
is cast into prison : Moreover, in Mark. xi.. 25, we 
read, << if ye have ought against unj^,^ whereat here it 
is the reverse. This raises the sense ^bove airdoubt, 
and shews that the r/ is not employed to denote any 
kind of capricious aversion towards another, but a 
positive grievance we have been guilty of, and that 
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consisting, as we are here to fancy, in calling him /mu»^ 
or in venting upon him our passion ; For, while ver. 
22d warns against the 0^739, verses 23d and 24th 
shew how, when it has once been indulged, the maUer 
may be again made up^ By this will our opinion 
also be determined with respect to the meaning of 

The inquiry into this word, and the cognate xaraX- 
Xatftrw is doctrinally of no small consequence, pro* 
vided that be true which Tittman has not long since 
propounded, about the meaning of dta>.Xd<fffca and xm- 
raXXdtfgca, Even ancient grammarians, as we shall 
find below, supposed a difference of signification be- 
twixt the two, and some, as Thomas Mag. have affirmed 
of diaXkdfftfojy that it is doxs/tAuiTi^ov than xaraXXatfff&j, al- 
though with equally little reason as in the case of many 
other genuine Attic words which have been discarded 
by him and Moeris. Tittman has likewise defined the 
difference in the sense of the two words (De Syno- 
nymis N. T. p. 102) : Est enim, he says, htaKkacmv 
efficere, ut, quaefuit inimicitia mutua eaesse desiueat; 
xaraKkciyri proprie non est mutua reconciliatio, sed 
alterius. Tittman produces no analogies for this sig- 
nification of btd in compound words. Let any one 
judge from the following : btayuvit^ofMity dia^ifrrtZ^ofuu, 

A We hence agree with Aagusiine, leho says : Si in men- 
tem venerit, quod aliquid habeat adversum nos frater, id est, &i 
nos eum in aliquo kesimus, tunc enim ipse habet adversum 
nos. Nam nos adversus ilium habemus si tile nos lasU^ — 
ubi non opus est pergere ad reconciliationem non enim veniam 
postuldbU ab eo qui tibi fecit injuriam, sed tantum dimities, 
ueat tibi dimitti a Deo capis, quod ipse commiseris. 
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fta/ir^ir^svotif and others. Were bis definition cor- 
rect, it would prove at once what he and also Us- 
teri, — who does not, however, call Tittman as a 
voucher, but rests solely on the etymology of the word 
— ^wished to establish, viz. that the xaraXkayri which 
has been effected by Christ is a reconciliation of man, 
and not of Go(L The assertion, however, is totally 
without foundation. Tittman here deals, as he usually 
does with his synonyms, seizes on particular exam- 
ples, but passes in silence over much that is against 
him. AtaXKd^gia&at occurs, both in the Hellenistic 
and among the classics, in cases where the hostility is 
all on one side, and xaraXXa^crgtf^a/ in cases where it 
exists on both. Of this use of dtaXXd(f<f€(fdou we have 
an indubitable example in the LXX., at 1 Sam. xxix. 4, 
where the word corresponds with the Hebrew H V^DH) 
the meaning of which Gesenius in the Latin ed. of his 
Lexicon, has accurately given, captavit gratiam alu 
cujus^ inasmuch as it relates only to the reconciliation 
of the king with David. In like manner, it is used 
of the reconciliation of the monarchs with the rebels 
in Isocrates, Evagoras, p. 63 : Ouroa mirkn^iv auroO; 
roD 'TciKsfMeTy &(sr stSia/jiivuv rhv akXov ^6vov ruv ^tfs' 
7^w fiA hiotXkikrrz6&aLt roTg ccflrotfratf/ v^iv xv^iot ymiwo 
tZv tfufidreaVf afffjiiSvot rTjv ii^^riv s<jrot7i<fuvro. That xtt- 
raXKoiff(ft<f&ai is at least sometimes equivalent to dtak- 
7jL66t<s6aty is observed by the Scholiast upon Thucy- 
dides, iv. c. 59. This Tittman quotes, but seeks to 
evade the inference from it, by urging that here 
Thucydides says, xaraXXay^w/ ^^6^ aXX^Xou^. 
That, however, is a far-fetched way of adjusting the 
matter, as the following 61st chapter of the same 
s 
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book shows, where, without the sapplement of 700^ 
aWrjikuvi^ we read : a p^i) yv6wai xau ihtdrniv id/(ik7i 
xara>JKayiivatf xal m>jv ie€Ku. First of all, TittmaD 
passes over the N. T. iejit, 1 Cor. vii. 1 1, where xa- 
ToKKdtf^^&cu is used of reconciliation among men, 
and where every probability leads us to suppose that 
the man with whom the woman is called upon to be 
reconciled, cherishes likewise hostility on his part 
As to the classics, the two examples cited from Thu- 
cydides may suffice, to which we still add one from 
Aristotle, Rhetorica, i. c. 9 : A/6 rh Sixa/ov xukor x€ti 
rh Tovg «%tf^oi)j r/fiu^sTtfdat fiaXkovj xct) fiij xara^Xdr- 
nff&ar ro rs ydi,^ avrairobiUvat 3/xa/ov.* Another de- 
finition of the two synonyms, and which flttman 
strangely passes unnoticed, is given by the Scho- 
liast on Thucydides L i. c. 120. ed. Bip. v. p. 356, 
where upon the word evrihXayrieav he remarks : 'A.vri 
roD avvs/ii^av xai ufioKSyrjaav svavrm 3g hn rf di9j».a- 
yjjtfav dtaXkuyiivat yd^^ hrt rb bi aurou roD I^^poD cra|- 
axXridrivaty xal ^tkKa&r^vdt avTtfj* svaXkayTJvou Sk rh d-rd 
^t}Jag elg <pt^av &X'kov furoMeribricai rtvogy ^x^i^^ ^^^^^ 
r(f) 'ir^uiTf^ f/Xif). Now this determination of the sense 
of &aXXa7^va/ stands in direct contradiction to our 
passage in Matthew, for it expressly requires that 
the ^/X/oDv should emanate from him who is invited 
to the diaXkayf}, It has, however, no other founda- 
tion in the classical usus loquendi, as the Helena of 
Euripides, to pass over other instances, indisputably 

ft Compare also the identical use of the adjeetive dhtixxam. 
Tot and d»aroik>.»KTet in the citations from the clafsicn made 
by Hemsterhusius ad Thomam Mag ed. Bernard), p. 236. 
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shews, where at ver. 1231, Helena calb upon Theo- 
clymenos to make friendship with her, and forget 
the past. Theodymenos asks, On what terms? 
X°^»'» 7^i ^^^ X^^^'OJ sX&eroi ; and then Helena, tak- 
uig the first step in the reconciliation, says : g^ovdai 
TSfLMfjueVf xai hiaXkar)(firiri fAoi. Upon which he replies : 
^< I dismiss my wrath against thee ; Let it vanish in 
the air.** Compare Dionysius Halic. Antiquit. Ro- 
man. 1. V. c. 51 : offa /juv sy^a^icae&i xai (tvvi^uPriffart 
T(f drifiifft^ r))v s%^^av biuXKarrifSttyou Just as little, 
which Stephanus, even in his time, observed, are we 
able to demonstrate a third synonjrmical meaning in 
the usus loquendi, according to which diaXkdff^effdui 
always presupposes the intervention of a dtaXaxTtig. 
We are hence obliged to suppose that it is as im- 
possible to point out, in the usus loquendi, a dis- 
tinction between dtaXXdfftfeifdat and xaraXXa(r<r£(r^a/, 
as between these two compounds and (fuvaXXdff- 
(Sca&cu and a<jroxara\Xdff(f6ffi)atf or in German between 
sich auswknen and sich yersohnen. The instances 
which we have cited further shew the groundlessness 
of the opinion expressed by Cocceius, in the preface 
to his edition of the tract Sanliedrin and Maccoth 
(Amsterd. 1629), viz. that btaXkaaarisQai nvs was 
never used by the Greeks in the sense of in groHam 
cum aliguo redire. He was consequently obliged to 
have recourse, for the explanation of it, to the dialect 
of the Rabbins, in which he was followed by 
Olearius, but found himself opposed chiefly, and with 
great erudition, by Georgi in his Hierocriticon, p. 
225. Now, as to the question, whether, in this pas- 
sage, the hatred is to be conceived as existing on both 
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sides, or only upon the one, it must, according to 
what we have said, be determined solely from the con- 
text. 'AWdffffM means to change^ and consequently 
dXkd<f<ntfdai to change one^s self. Conjoined with the 
mere dative of direction, or with the preposition T^og, 
it implies to change one's self with reference to some 
other^^ hence to incline towards him ; wherein, how- 
ever, it remains undetermined, whether, on his part, 
the other also feels hatred or not. It follows that the 
admonitory hia»Ayyfit proves in a direct manner, no 
more than that the person addressed is incensed, 
and under obligation to take the first step towards 
reconciliation with his brother, precisely as at 1 Cor. 
vii. 11.^ Just, however, as in that case, so here abo it 
may be presupposed, that the other party is not with • 
out embittered feelings. 

3. With respect to the ^r^wrov, the question is, 
whether, with Erasmus, Luther and Castellio, we 

A So %Myml^i9^au rm and ^^if viut, and SO also tv;^w#ci, 
^tuiwiat. A conversion of the construction of marmxxdmr^m 
with w(ct into that with the simple dative, through oommuta- 
tion of syntax, appears to exist in Plato de Rep. viii. &6G, 
£, on which see Stallbaum. 

^ The appeal, 2 Cor. v. 10, presupposes that God has al- 
ready taken the first step, and that man is bound to come to 
meet him. When, on the other hand, in the usus luquendi 
of the church, it was said »mrmkXdfriH»t r»tt 4urtat^nfi§tsy ri 
StS, rf *E»»Xnvi^, the expression is synonymous with Itmrit 
ytviffiat t£ Btf , and penitence on the side of man was already 
presumed. See Juicer and Du Cange, Gloss. OrsN% Med. sevi 
8. h. v., and the Latin reconeiUari^ Du Cange, Oloss. Latin. 
Med. evi s. h. v. So h'kewise in the text, 2 Mace. i. 5 ; vii. 
33; viii. 29, in which last, for example, it is 8aid : tav t>.tii/M»« 
»u^iof fsltcv* RuraWaynnu rets aurcv 2$»Xeis. 
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should join it with, yirayi, or rather with Beza, 
Erasm. Schmidt and De Wette with d/aXXa/ij^/. 
Upon the position of adverbs, the law is, that they 
may as well precede as follow the verb.* Gersdorf, 
however, has wished to discover in the New Testa- 
ment authors, defined idiosyncrasies, as to the place 
which they assign to them. He lays down as a rule,^ 
that Matthew always puts the adverb after imperatives, 
but in the case of the other moods, usually makes 
it precede the verb ; in which Bornemann^ concurs 
with him. Now, if that assertion were incontestably 
correct^ it would decide the question before us. But 
it holds true of this, as of many other rules which 
Gersdorf lays down. He either explains from the 
mere idiosyncracy of the writer, phenomena which 

A According to grammarians, the original place of the ad- 
verb, aa well as of the adjective, in Greek, is before its verb or 
substantive : r« 1%n ^ ^^irmJl^t, To place it after, Apollonius 
regards as a hyperbaton, De Adv. p. 633, (Beckers Anecd. 
ii.) and infers that the front of the word is its original place, 
from the name it bears, r« WJiriMity ri tTi^fn/cm, And doubt- 
less the anteposition of the adverb, but especially of the ad- 
jective, wlierever these parts of speech constitute with the verb 
or substantive a closely connected idea, is the most natural ; 
just as the article, for the same reason, t< prefixed, and adjectives 
with the article can be only prefixed to it, e. g. • mytJif itf^^. 
M^'hen, however, they are placed after the substantive, they re- 
quire to be more closely annexed to it again by a repetition of 
the article, e, g, i M^ i kyaiit. The connection of the adverb 
with the verb is, by its very nature, looser, and hence it may 
be more readily placed after, as is regularly done by many. 
See Kriiger on Dion. Hal. de Thucyd. p. 127, comp. 299. 

^ BeitrHge zur Sprachcharacteriatic des N. T. p. 107, 475, 

^ Scholia in £v. Lucie on c. xii. 1. s. 80. 
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have their foundation in the determinate laws of 
speech and thought, or in cases where idiosyncrasies 
actually seem to exist, establishes, as an immutable 
rule, what is only prevailing custom. It is really 
true, judging from the examples before us, that Mat- 
thew itsually does place the adverb after the impera- 
tive, but Gersdorf himself produces several instances 
which appear to be exceptions. The observation is 
hence by no means established. Still, however, even 
if it were certain, that in all passages, without ex- 
ception, Matthew had placed the adverb after the im- 
perative, may not, in the present case, mere acci- 
dent obtain ? Considering that the same Evangelist, in 
other tenses, puts it before. We would not, therefore, 
build much upon the observation, but prefer connect- 
ing 'ff^urov with dia\?Myri6t, because this is the leading 
idea, and because the rdrs then forms a striking con- 
trast with the v^uiroK 

V. 25, 26. In the apprehension they form of 
this saying, expositors separate into two classes. The 
first regards it as a prudential maxim, wherein Christ 
means to deter from implacability, by instancing the 
evil consequences, which attend it in common life. 
The second acknowledges, that in respect of their 
primary signification, the words apply to the con- 
nection in which a man stands to human justice, 
in like manner as the punishments mentioned at ver. 
22, but supposes that just as there, so here also the 
relation to the Divine judgment is implied under these 
forms. With this class, which, of course, takes the 
words parabolically, we concur. Let us first bring be- 
fore the mind's eye the primary and proper sense of 
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the saying, which coincides with the conception form- 
ed of it by the former class. 

We have to suppose a law-suit of some minor kind, 
such as would be tried before one of the inferior courts, 
*Am&xo(, always used in a juridical sense (Luke xviii. 
3; 1 Pet V. 8), is also in the classics, a terminus 
technicus applied to both litigants, of whom the one 
is aifTsdixog to the other. See Reiske Index ad or. 
Gr. Like other law terms (comp. p. 157), this word 
naturalized itself in the language of the Rabbins, 
DIp^^^DJK ; ft natural consequence of the fact, that 
in the provinces, the administration of justice was 
carried on, not in the Latin, but in the Greek tongue, 
which Pilate, for instance, spoke. We find the plaintiff 
and defendant together upon the way. Expositors here 
point our attention to the usages in the Roman vocatio 
ad jus. First of all, an accommodation was attempted 
inier parietes, inter disceptatores damesHcos. If the 
matter could not be settled in that manner, the €ictor 
proceeded to summon the reus before the praetor, and, 
in case of refusal, could force him. Hence rapere in 
JuSn See Adam's Roman Antiquities. In the same 
way among the Greeks, the plaintiff brought his 
9r^6(txXfi(fii or citation personally to the house of the 
defendant. Then followed the judicial dvdx^tstgy at 
which both parties necessarily required to appear. 
In the present case, however, we must call to mind 
the Jewish law procedure, as even under the Ro- 
mans, with the single exception of capital crimes, the 
Jews were allowed to administer justice for them- 
selves. Now, the Hebrew jurisprudence ordained 
that no accusation could be listened to by a judge 
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except in the presence of the accused party,* so that, 
even according to the usages of that nation, it may 
be explained, why in this case we find the plain- 
tiff and defendant together upon the way. 

Among the Jews, the administration of justice be- 
ing, for the most part, in the hands of the Pharisees, 
was conducted with great gentleness, that sect re- 
garding judicial clemency as a highly meritorious 
virtue.^ The forms were in general favourable to 
the accused ; although, on the other hand, partly 
the Sadducees were inclined to more severe prin- 
ciples of justice, and partly there were exceptions even 
among the Pharisees. The consequence was, that 
certain judges of that sect used, of themselves, to 
bring about a reconciliation, or urged the parties to try 
and accommodate the difference. There was likewise, 
however, a more rigid party, whose maxim was': << Who- 
soever effects an arbitration, sins ;" hecaxise Judgment 
belongs to God, D^Pl^K*? DflB^Dri-* With judges 
of such dispositions, accordingly, when once the ac- 
cusation was lodged, every possibility of an after ad- 
justment was done away.^ 

■ Oemara des Tr. Sanhedrin ed. Cocc c 1. § 10. Hottin- 
ger Jus Hebr. p. 104. 

^ Josephus. Antiqu. L. xiii. c. 10. Jost Geschichte der 
Juden, iii. s. 85. 

^ See Oemara Sanhedrin, Ed. Cooc c i. sec 2 and 3. 

^ Chrysostom : ir^l /uiv yk^ rnt thihv^ rv »6fi§t iTr«v vrmtrit* 

T« xmf laurify mt ^«vXk, itt^uimu ,Before you enter the court 
all is in your power, but when you have once passed the 
threshold, you will not \te able, do what you can, to dispose of 
your own affairs. 
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Now, under these circumstancGS, Christ exhorts^ 
even in consideration of the temporal danger, to study 
conciliation.* Among the ecclesiastical fathers, Chry- 
sostom and Jerome, and among the reformers, Zwing- 
li, ^ have construed the saying in this sense. Of 
moderns. Dr. Paulus has gone farthest in making it 
of temporal signification, and at the same time pro- 
portionally trivial. According to him, it is a maxim 
of prudence, for the use of Christians, more especially 
Jewish Christians, who should have the misfortune, 
iu those days, when Romans and Jews still exercised 

A That tlie admonition to placability inrolTes the term 
f vv«t?», bene veUe^ bene cupercy appears surprising, and hence 
few translators hare rendered it with perfect exactness. 
Erasmus, for example, has htibeto benevolentiamf while, on 
the contrary, the Vulgate, the Syriac, Luther, Beza and most 
others, express more definitely that plaeabUity is required, 
in ffratiatn redi, compane, Beza has e^en allowed himself to 
be misled into the surmise that perhaps wtn^^Ht ought to be 
read ; which, however, never has the sense j^miT*. It may 
he remarked, that %vfM, tCvwi, itfy«r»«f , have a signification 
similar to our to stand well or been good temu teith any one, 
(so also lu/Mir^f , ii//*i»4»«f ), and that they thus often rather ne- 
gatively exclude the intimacy of friendship, than denote a very 
high degree of affection. Compare in Polybius ivy«j»wf ha* 
utTr^ms ir^«f r<y«, 1. y. c. 50, fti^tTtufat riif ^tmkwtv tufinUsy 
b. ii. c« 34. When hostile powers made treaties of peace, 
they swore for the future, HiXtts ivy««iri«f rS «XXy. See Eis- 
ner, ad h. I. 

>> Zwinglt : Ut sunt res humans incerta et inconstantas, 
asepe fallunt judicia, ut, qui se bonam causam habere putat, 
contra ilium pronuncietur. Avocat ergo et absterret suos 
Christus a litibus, a periculo scilicet argumentum sumens : 
ssepe qui jus optimum habet, causa cadlt ; seepe vincit qui poena 
est dtgnus. 
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the judicial fiinction, to be involved in a law-suit ; 
for, in that case, it might be presumed that they had 
scarcely to hope for an impartial judgment. 

It is, however, impossible to stop short at the ex- 
clusive reference of the words to civil pains and risk, as 
has been acknowledged even by Socinus and Grotius. 
Provided onlj'thatwe do not consider the saying isolat- 
ed and apart from the connection in which it stands, 
but as we are more bound to do, place it in relation 
with the preceding context, it appears obvious, that 
after such serious motives as are proposed in vers. 
21 — ^24, we have not to anticipate one of so merely 
external a kind as imprisonment for life. Besides, 
whoever is persuaded that the saying in Luke xii. 58, 
is at all connected with the train of thought, even 
granting that that is to be traced no higher than to the 
Evangelist, must there necessarily look upon it as 
parabolical. Why then not do the same here, where it 
occurs in an incomparably more natural sequence? 
The most obvious method of all is to consider God 
parabolically represented as King or Judge; inas- 
much as all regal miyesty and authority are but rays 
from his ; which also lies in the application of the 
parable, Luke xviii. 1. That Jesus appends no ex- 
press interpretation of the parabolical expression, ought 
to excite no surprise. For, in the first place, he fre- 
quently spoke in similitudes which he did not till af- 
terwards expound to his disciples, (Mark iv. 34). 
The interpretation, moreover, was omitted principally 
when brief sayings and admonitions were clothed in 
a parabolical form, and likewise when the interpreta- 
tion was easily discoverable per se ; as e. g. Matt. ix. 
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16, 17, 37 ; xii. 43—45. But, of all cases, that in 
which it presents itself most obviously, is when the 
terms of the parable are the very same with those 
used for the thing signified ; which holds in the pre- 
sent, where God is pourtrayed as Judge, human 
debts as guilt, and the prison as the penalty ; These 
being the identical expressions which we employ 
in speaking simply of the subject itself. We have 
a similar example in Luke xii. 42—48, where Christ, 
with reference to the previous similitude of the Lord 
and the Servant, speaks of the behaviour of the latter 
towards his fellow-servants without any interpretation 
of the parabolical language he uses, seeing that, apart 
from such language, man is represented as servant of the 
supreme Lord, and, on that account, what he says is 
very easily intelligible. The parabolical sense which we 
have embraced, and which so directly strikes the eye, 
has been adopted by the far larger proportion of com- 
mentators, as Calvin, Chemnitz, Castellio, Bengel, 
Michaelis, Kuinol, Gratz and Olshansen. On the 
other hand, in the church of antiquity, we encounter 
amultitude of various interpretations, whose inadmissi- 
bility, however, is sufficiently demonstrated by the very 
circumstance that they fit so badly into the context. 
To which it must likewise be added, that had the 
Saviour required these interpretations to be put upon 
his words, he must necessarily have appended an ex- 
press explanation to that effect. The interpretation most 
widely spread was that which makes the avrtdsxog the 
devil, and which arose probably from his being called in 
1 Pet. V. 8, 6 dvTtdixog bfiw. We find it in Clemens 
Alex. Strom, iv. p. 605, in Origen, Hom. 35. in 
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Luc, in TertulliaD de Anima, in Ambrosius in 
Luc. xii. and other places. The way in which 
Clemens conceives it, when he thinks that the devil, 
in as fer as he works against us through wicked men, 
is meant, is by hr the most tolerable. Most of the 
rest understand the benevolum esse Diabolo, as fol- 
lows : The punishment to which the Devil is sub- 
jected will be severe in proportion as he succeeds in 
betraying us into evil ; whosoever, therefore, resists 
temptation is kind to the devil. Others noticed 
by Hilary, suppose the avridixog to be the trnxifiM with 
which the tfa^^ ought to enter into amity, in order to 
avoid being devoted to punishment; in which they 
probably proceeded upon Rom. vii. 22, 23. Others 
again, with whom Clemens enters the lists, conceived, 
in the very opposite way, that the &vridtKog meant the 
(Ta^f. So Isidorus Pelusiota, 1. L £p. 80. Augus- 
tine suffered himself to be drawn aside from the right 
meaning, by the scruple that no human adversary 
could deliver us up to the divine judgment, inas- 
much as he shall himself be judged by God : To 
which scruple Hilary, even in his day, gave the pro- 
per answer.* Augustine, accordingly, proposes to 
understand God under the dvridixog : Resistit enim 
peccatoribus, et quibus resistit, recte dicitur eorum 

• Hilary : Advenario tradente nos jndid, quia manens in 
eiim fiiiDultatis nostra ira nos arguit. Cocceius: Sunt qui 
possunt suspirare adrersuin nos aut etiam desiderare nostram 
charitatem, qui, si non 4ant nostri patroni et benedicant no- 
bis (Luke xvi. 9; Job xxxi. 20,) erunt aocusatores nostri 
Deo illorum causam suscipiente (Matt. zxv. 45). 
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adversarius, or even the Lex Dei. * With this the 
explanation of Euthymius is virtually identical, who 
regards conscience as the adversary. More deeply con- 
ceived, our interpretation likewise coincides with it, 
because the adversary, whom we have aggrieved, deli- 
vers us up to the divine judgment only in virtue of 
the divine law. 

Hitherto we have stated the significance of para- 
bolical discourse only in general ; let us now consider 
its particular elements. And here we encounter the 
ancient controversy, viz. in how far the particular parts 
of Christ's parables are significant. From the time of 
Chrysostom, it has been handed down as a rule, 
that not every thing in them is to be considered 
as intended to apply, but, on the contrary, that 
much is introduced, not for the sake of the va^im- 
doffti (s. e. the thing meant,) but for the sake of the 
va^d6z6iii i' e. in order to give the significant sides of 
the parable more of the character of an actual histo- 
ry. The truth of this rule must undoubtedly be ac- 
knowledged. Parables pourtray exalted truths in 
ev^ents of every-day life. Hence, to confer upon 
them the aspect of every-day life, the narrator can- 
hot avoid individualizing, and thereby commingl- 
ing many a trait, of which, for the design he had in 
view, there was no proper use. Thus, for example, 
in the parable of the lost piece of silver, the object 
of the Saviour is to describe the faithful solicitude 

a The latter explanation he carrier through in Sermo. 231, 
▼o1. T. 722. So likewise has Olshausen, at Luke xii. 58, sup- 
posed the 9ifTih»»t to mean the Divine Law. 
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with which God follows after man in his lost state 
through sin. Now, in selecting from conunon life 
an example in which a careful search appears, he is 
obliged to fix just upon a housewife who seeks some- 
thing she has lost — ^to notice the lighting of a candle — 
to condescend upon a coin precisely such as a drachm; 
neither a larger one, for that is not so readily lost 
in housekeeping, nor a smaller, like the quadrans^ for 
after it one would not so earnestly seek, and so on. 
He does all this, because it is just with these individual 
traits that a careful search, when it takes place among 
men, is found connected. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it must be allowed that a similitude is perfect in 
proportion as it is, on all sides, rich in applications ; 
and hence, in treating the parables of Christ, the ex- 
positor must proceed upon the presumption that there 
is import in every single point, and only desist from 
seeking it, when either it does not result without 
forcing, or when we can clearly shew that this or 
that circumstance was merely added for the sake of 
giving intuitiveness to the narrative. 

According to these principles for the interpreta- 
tion of Christ's parables, we here also proceed. The 
offender is represented as in company with his dvri- 
^ixog, on the wag to the judge ; The way, the image 
of the wag of lifcy which in the Old Testament is 
styled " the way of all the earth," " the way whence 
there is no return," 1 Kings ii. 2; Job xvL 22. 
Nor is the officer, who here executes the judge's 
sentence, to be regarded as a mere unmeaning in- 
dividualization. In tlie parable of the tares, where 
our Saviour gives the interpretation, he expressly de- 
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dares the reapers to be the angels, (Mat. xiii. 39,) and 
where he speaks of the judgment, he again mentions 
the angels as the servants of God, (Mat. xiii. 49; 
xxiv. 31 ; compare 1 Thess. iv. 16.) The most im- 
portant trait, however, of the parable still remains, 
viz. the Prisotiy and the payment of the last far' 
thing. That the prison denotes a place or state of 
punishment beyond the grave, is obvious. The 
question, however, arises, whether it means the place 
or state of eternal torment, or that of transitory puri- 
fication. The latter is the view of Catholic exposi- 
tors, whose lead Olshausen here follows. According 
to his interpretation, ^uXax^ is the Scheol or Hades. 
He treats the word with reference to 1 Pet. iii. 19, 
as being the direct terminus techniciis for^an interme- 
diate state after death. Now, if it had been the termi- 
nus technicus for that, we should certainly be justified 
in supposing that the Saviour had, in this place, pur- 
posely selected the word. It is very much to be doubt- 
ed, however, that (pxiKaxri signified nothing else but 
the intermediate state — or, as Roman Catholics con- 
ceive it. Purgatory. Our lexicographers, it is true, 
guided by the two passages, 1 Pet. iii. 19, and Rev. 
XX. 7, assign it the meaning Tartarus, Undoubt- 
edly, in the latter text, as appears from the dd 
verse of the same chapter, it designates the Sl^xxs- 
ifog ; it does so, however, according to all probability, 
only inasmuch as the &^'j(f<fog served in this instance 
as a prison. The very same may be true of 1 Pet. 
iii. 19, particularly as there the j)v\axr, has no article. 
In the apochrypha the word nowhere occurs; not 
even in the passage Acta Thomoe, sec. 10, which 
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Bretschneider cites.* Although, however, it cannot 
be demoDstrated that ^ ^uXax^ was in circulation as 
terminus technicus for Hades, still ^ye can as little 
deny that, according to the ordinary views enter- 
tained of it, that place might well have borne even 
directly the name ^ pvXaxr,. The delineation of 
it with gates, and locks and bars, &c., is suffi- 
ciently well known from the gospel of Nicodemus.'' 
The vix^oi there are even called dsdefis^^oi, chap. 
21. In the New Testament likewise, besides the 
text, 1 Pet. iii. i 9, it is also said in 2 Pet. ii. 4 and 
9, that the aiigels that sinned and the unjust are re* 
served (rri^Tffdat) unto the day of judgment. Among 
the Greek fathers, also. Hades is mentioned as the 
dox'^Tov rw •>\/vj(juv. But notwithstanding, and even 
allowing fuXaxti to be a terminus technicus, we should 
nowise be entitled to assert apodictically with 
Olshausen, that "the ^uXax^ never signifies the 
place of eternal punishment." For that it may no 
less designate that place, follows from the mere 
circumstance, that the yUwa is likewise located in 
the Hades, and should any choose to place it some- 
where else, still he must concede, that to be bound 
and cast into prison, may just as well be a figure for 
never-ending as for transitory punishment. The 
Catholics, indeed, have insisted — and Olshausen will, 
perhaps, do the same — ^that a custodia signifies merely 

a In c. 45, of the Acta Thomce, it is certainly said of 
Christ ; « 3< hfi«i »^tw(A%f$^ »eu ^u>M»il^ofm»s U^ it^/tuim^. 
Still, however, it is doubtful whether there under hffiut^n^** 
we are to understand the body, or Hades. 

•» Ed. Thilo. p. 715, Anmerk. 
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a keeping secure until a fixed term. But, Bupposing 
the word to be thus urged, we too shall then lay 
down the juridical maxim : Career noh est in poenam, 
sed in custodiam peccati, and thence deduce the in- 
ference, that inasmuch as this middle state is in no- 
wise punitive, it is also impossible that any debts can 
be there paid off. It is much more correct to say, 
that binding and imprisonment are a perfectly general 
figure for a tUUe of constraint and uneasiness. Thus 
also in the New Testament, the Epistle of Jude, ver. 
6, says that the fellen angels are reserved unto the 
future judgment of the great day, and yet their 
chains are called liarfioi aiihicu At Mat. xxii. 13, 
mention is likewise made in a parable of a binding, 
upon which the casting into darkness immediately 
follows. So does Josephus say,* that according to 
the doctrine of the Pharisees, the souls of the 
wicked pass into an s/^fihg dt^og^ and Chrysos- 
torn** call the pains of hell: rifiu^iag dkLvdrovg, rh mi^ ro 
acfiiorovy rd diiffLSt rot aXvrou Looking, therefore, 
exclusively to the woi^ f uXoxii, it may serve equally to 
designate a place or state of temporary, and one of eter- 
nal punishment. Hence the argument of the Cathohc 
Apologists is with much more justice founded upon the 
words 'iug otv dvodtpg xrX. << Is it not — Bellarmine first 
asked — quite obvious, that here a term is fixed to the 
paying of the debt, at the arrival of which the punish- 
ment also ceases P' Augustine, on the support of Ps. 
ex. 1, and Matti. 25. ventured to assert that donee 

, ■ Antiqn. xviii. 1, 3. *> Homil ▼. ad Antiocb. 

T 
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likewise denotes the terTnimu pott quern, BeOarmine 
replies, << When it is said : Non cc^oscebat earn, donee 
pareret, there follows nothing but that she would at 
some future time bring forth a child ; nor from the 
words : Sede a dextris meis, donee ponam, can 
an3rthing more be inferred than that God would one 
day actually lay the Lord's enemies at his feet. So 
that, in the present case also, the conclusion remabs 
firm, that the time will come when the payment shall 
be terminated." Against this reasoning, the Lutheran 
theologians Chemnitz*' and Gerhard^ defend them- 
selves, as Augustine had done, by maintaining that 
donee also includes in its meaning the terminus pott 
guem. Buchner, in his Concordance, shews thi» 
in the most decisive way, by 1 Sam. xv. 35, and ^ 
Sam. vi. 23 : << Michal had no child until the day cf 
her deathy* and therefor^ beyond all doubt never^ 
seeing that ctfter death there is no more chUd-bearuig^ 
But here, from the assignment of the term, the converse 
of the proposition will, in like manner, result, viz. that 
<' whoever actuaUy pays the uttermost farthing^ thaU 
eome out oftheprison!' The expositors of the reformed 
ehurch, such as Beza and Spanheim, with whom, from 
among the Lutherans, Gkssius sided,® took a more 
natural way to set aside the plea of the defenders oi 
Purgatory. They simply asked, on what grounds 
it was presumed, that the debtor will be in circum- 
stances to pay his debts? Just as in French, Payer 

« Examen Cone. Trid. iii. 568. 

k Loci Theol. T. xrii. 316. « Phil. Sacra, p. 964. 
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jusq^au dernier denier^ in Latin, Ad numum sol- 
verey Ad extremum assem solvere, In assem vendere,* 
and in German, Bis zum letzten heller bezahlen^ so 
here, they asserted, the expression is a proverbial 
one,^ signifying the summus rigor legis, and on 
that very account, implies the impossibility of pay- 
ing. Other proverbs, turning upon the same coin, 
the Quadrans or Teruncius, and current among 
the Romans, were Croesi pecuniae teruncium addere, 
Ne teruncium quidem insumsit. Now, some may 
perhaps object, that in the mouth of the Son of God, 
every word must be taken in its most proper sense, and 
according to its primary import. It ought, however, 
to be remembered, on the other hand, that the speech 
of the Son of Man is still human, and such as was used 
in his native country. Is there anyone who, upon 
Christ*s prophecy, that at the destruction of Jerusalem 
there would not remain >J0og M X/^^ (Luke xix. 
44,) would build the assertion, that after that event, 
never were two stones found, the one upon the other ? 
Compare what is said of the hyperboles of the 
New Testament, at ver. 29th. 

That the phrase lag otv afrob^g xrX. actually pre- 
supposes inability to pay on the part of the debtor, 
is besides raised above all doubt by the parable in 
chap, xviii. where, at ver. 34, the unforgiving party 
is in like manner thrown into prison till he should 



• Cicero ad Atticum, 1. ▼. Ep. 21, Horace Ep. ii. 2. 

b On the proverbial character of the expression in our text, 
T. Gronovius speaks very justly, in his excellent work, de 
Sestertiis, 1. 4, p. 336. 
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pay all that was dae» whereas from v^rse 25th» it 
follows, that he had not wherewithal to pay. Who- 
ever, therefore, cannot be content with viewing 
the saying more indefinitely, and as a loose pro- 
verbial designation of the summus rigor legis, uill 
find himself obliged to suppose, along with the 
protestants, that the passage implies everlasting 
damnation. Moreover, in all such specifications 
of punishment, as is likewise the case at ver. 22d, 
it must be remembered, that they have respect to 
the relation of God to sin, per se, and apart alto- 
gether fi*om the efiicacy of redemption. Theophy- 
lact too explains the saying as referring to eternal 
damnation, in his Commentary on Luke xii. : st ya^ 
OLy^i rors tig puXaxijv ItfO/us^ ^Xf' ^ ^^ ^^ icyarov Xi«tov 
a^odflD/CAEv, oudsTore de (lATO^fiiv a^odoDvoc/, *ir^obf(kbv uic 
dfdiog fj xokaeii wa/. This very explanation is also 
to be found in a great number of Catholic authors, 
in the Glossa Interlinearis, in Bede, Ferus, Jan- 
senius: Compare upon it Gerhard and Spanheim's 
Dubium 144. 

V. 27 and 28. The Saviour here makes a transi- 
tion to the commandments which respect the conju- 
gal relation. Following the order of the Decalogue, 
after that which, according to the enumeration of the 
reformed church is the 6th, smd regards Murder, 
he mentions the 7th, whose subject is Adultery. In 
the former case, he first gave the deeper exposi- 
tion of the commandment, and then, in ver. 28 — ^26, 
annexed certain admonitions. He does the same 
here in verses 29 and 30 ; but, over and above that, 
he appends, in verses 31 and 32, a second wTJ^^tucic 
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of the law respiting adultery. For, conceived in its 
utmost latitude, it embraces every dissolution of the 
conjugal bond, except where that has been already 
practically broken by adultery.* 

First, then, our Saviour states a similar irkti^u^te 
of the commandment prohibiting fA^r/iSoy as he had 
done of that prohibiting the povo^y viz. << The transgres- 
sion commences sooner than you imagine, even with 
the inward propensity.** 

We must set out, in the eieposition, with the words 
Tohi rh iirt0ufiiitfau, as the conception which we form of 
them, determines that of the whole proposition. In 
the Greek usus loquendi^ i^thfii^ yvvcuxSg has the 
distinct sense, eunore swe honesto give turpi exardere. 
^ErsOvfiJoL, as is well known, signifies in particular the 
cupidiias veneris^ and is hence even a decent desig- 
nation for the membra pudenda, Xenephon, Cyrop. 
vii. 6, 68. ed. Born. Take the verb for instance in 
the following passages, Plut. Terrestriane an Aqui- 
tiiia, &C. c 18 : r^y di I v A//{Mrr^ vau^t^autrwjvra yy^Ht, 

xai r^ iinhfJi^vra Tkauxm fijc x/^af^doD K^t^ 

Afifi/ju, Artemidorus, Oneirocrit i. c. 76: i^urmug 
dtaxtifjkiv6g rig xaJ knh/tiw rng yv¥cux6g, Xenephon 
Conviv. c iv. § 6d» 64: "Evayxj^g dk ^^mu xai cr^i; 
s/M Incauyw rhi9 *H^oucX((«ir97v ^fvov, mi fit iir^fitfag ivi- 
$ufi>siy auroS, ^n<frri<tdg fiM mtri^y * yk^ ohg rt uv 
yiyvutSKSi¥ Tt rot); dt^TJfAovg aifrotg xai roitroug dwafiiyog 



a Few interpreters have seized the connection of ver. 2?-* 
32, which, however is so undeniable, and of which the right 
apprehension throws so much light upon what is said about 
divorce. 
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cro/s/v em^v/iily aXXfiXuv. Precisely similar is the Latio 
cupere.* Now, the question arises, in what sense we 
are here to understand v^h^. Expositors, both of 
ancient and modern times, have disagreed as to 
whether it denotes the evenius^ and so is equivalent 
to u(fr^ which by far the greatest number have sup- 
posed : or whether the idea of purpose^ with which 
that of the moUve is closely alliedl^ ought to be main- 
tained, and the word translated with the design of^ in 
order to.^ Now, it is certainly supposable, that just 
as the cognate s/; ro, when prefixed to the infinitive, 
serves to denote the eventusy no less than the tniSen- 
tian, the same may be the case with fr^Sg, Indeed 
such frequently is the case when it goes before sub- 
stantives; Compare, for example, o^yiioy oljum^m 
iTPhg $dmrw, John xi. 4; 1 John v. 16. In the 
Aramaeic tongue also, Jesus might have express- 
ed himself so as that the sense was ambiguous. 
It is true that he could have quite distinctly in- 
timated the purpose, by using *t D*IB^D ^^ *T 7 /JQ» 
But he may also have used the ^^3, or the simple 
7, which unites the meanings, both of eo u^ and 

• The Munster Hebrew translation of the New Testa- 
ment, and likewise the two London ones, which are of a later 
date, have rendered the liri^v/tM here by n^lKHn. The Rab- 
binical pplW whence np112;n> Oen. iii. 16, would be more 
apposite. 

b The far larger majority make it equivalent to *#<••. 
See Glassius among those of a remoter date, Pnilolog. Sacra, 
p. 1056, and even the acute Bengel observes : Particula q4 
determinat rationem intuitus. So also among modems, 
KuinSl, Paulus and Henneberg. 
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of ita ui* In the New Testament texts, however, 
in which the sense of tto m^ is supposed to belong 
to «]^ prefixed to an infinitive, that of «o «/ b, with- 
out any scruple, to be preferred, as at Mark xiii. 22. 
Ndther in the LXX — ^who render the very word 
TifD^ by ^^ Jer. xxvii. 10 ; xxxii. 29, 35 — ^nor 
yet in the New Testament, have I discovered a single 
passage in which rf ^^ with the infinitive, has lost the 
idea of the tnilpii/ton, and passed into a mere maru In 
Matthew himself, compare chap. vi. 1 ; xiii. 30 ; xxiii. 
5; xxvi. 12. Now, seebg that this evangelist is 
acquainted with the use of a»0<in, and employs it else- 
where, why, it may be asked, has he not done so here? 
Why not, at least, have put tit r6 ? In these circum- 
stances, we must regard it as decided, that what T^6g 
marks is the inward object at which the gazer aims. 
Some, indeed, may be surprised at Christ here repre- 
senting the iwi^fMiecu as the scope situated out of a 
man's own mind, with a view to which the looks in 
question are taken ; and may hence deem it better to 
regard ^^6g in the sense ofbeoause^ as designation of the 
inward motive, Quonutm concupiscit earn. This, 
however, would be wrong, inasmuch as the preposi- 
tion, when governing the accusative, denotes always 
the aim, and must be resolved into that idea. It 
then amounts to as much l^ri/SXi ^tmv «;oc r/ ; Com- 
pare Matt. xix. 8. Were it here intended to 
mark the inward cause, ^^6s would require to go- 
vern the genitive ; as the Greeks say, 'ir^hs roD 
vd&ovg xtvtMatf i. e. hUherward^ Herm. zu Viger, s. 
862. If Christ had said, ir^h roD i^t^/Miaai avrrivy 
the emphasis which now lies upon the jSXs^cfy, would 
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be transferred whoUy to the kn^/Mjgou. The thought, 
under the present form, is not essentitdfy different 
from what it would be under the other, for he who 
looks for the purpose of exciting desire, must alreatfy 
have felt desire as the eausa impeUens. Under the pre- 
sent form, however, the sin is aggravated, for then 
the thing spoken of is lust seeking to foment itsdf; 
besides which, the impure look comes forward in 
stronger contrast to the outward and specific act of 
adultery. It is not so much the Wt^fMOy per je, 
which forms the antithesis to the iirifju^ig, but the 
jSXf^f /v /Air i^i^fiJag which, through the stages of 
cu^oKfy/ia and the (£>)//( dwe/dp^uvro;, rises to the per- 
petration of the Mfju^sg. 

Although, however, we do not consider iifoi as 
equivalent to u<rrtf still, considering the prevalence of 
that opinion, we must inquire how, upon its adop- 
tion, we should have to understand the passage. 
The sense would then be, " Whosoever looketh on a 
woman, so as that impure desire is peradoeniun 
excited within him.'' Upon this view being taken, 
it was felt necessary to annex some restrictive 
conditions, as it could not be supposed that the Sap 
viour meant so sternly to reprehend every incidental 
movement of desire. Thus the author of the Opas 
Imperf. speaks of a duplex voluntas hominis, altera 
camis, altera animse, from the latter of which enur 
nates the &vyxard6t<ftg ; and it is this anima which m 
here, he says, addressed. Jerome, treating sin acoord- 
ing to the stoical phraseology, as a v6afifAa^ distinguishes 
in hb commentary upon the text, as well as in other 
passages of his writings, between the T^dhio, and 
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the vd^^ : Propassio licet initii calpam habeat, tamen 
non tenetur in crimine ; ergo qui viderit mulierem 
et anima ejus fberit titillata hie propassione percussus 
est : Si vero conseiiBerit et de cogitatione BffecUnn 
fiierit — de propaisionB trensivit ad pasfionem, et huic 
non voluntas peecandi deest, sed oecasio. In like 
manner, the author of the Responsiones ad Ortho- 
dox, maintains, that ere the hri^v/nJa becomes sinftil, 
the ifvyxardh^ig must be superadded. Entertaining 
the very same view, the Romish church declares 
in the council of Trent, Sessio ▼. c. 5: Manere 
in baptizatis conoupiscentiam vel fomitem, hsec Sancta 
Synodus fetetur, que cum ad agonem relicta sit» 
nocere non consentientibus sed Tiriliter per Christi 
gradam repugnantibus non valet, quinimo, qui legi- 
time certaverit, ooronabitur. Hanc concupiscentiamy 
quam aliquando Apostolus peocatum appellat, sancta 
S3modu8 declaraty Eodesiam Catholicam nunquam 
intellexisse peocatum actuale, quod vere et proprie in 
renatis peocatum sit ; sed quia ex peccato est et akI 
peocatum inclinat. The opinion of the Socinians is 
consonant with this ; see Volkel, De vera Religione, 
iv. 17. Different, however, is that of the Protestant 
church, which considers the concupiscentia in be- 
lievers as a peccatum vemaley it is true, but still as 
a sin, rendering the subject obnoxious to punishment, 
and odious in God's eyes. Luther speaks upon the pre- 
sent saying, not certainly with great doctrinal precision, 
but still witii practical depth and naivete : << We must 
not here draw the lace too tight, nor suppose that 
when a man is assaulted by temptation, and feels the 
kindling of lust and desire within him, he must, on 
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that account, be damned. For I have often said, that 
it is not possible to live in this flesh, without sinful 
and perverse inclinations, both contrary to the com- 
mandment now under review, as well as to all the 
rest Accordingly, the doctors have laid down a 
distinction, with which I also am content to leave 
the matter, and that is, that an impure thought, if 
unaccompanied by the acquiescence of the will, is 
not a mortal sin. It cannot but happen, that when 
you have received a MTong, your heart will feel it, 
and be moved, and begin to boil with desires of re- 
venge. That, however, b not damnable, provided 
it do not determine and propose to retaliate evil, but 
resists all such inclinations. Such is precisely the case 
here. We are not able to prevent the devil from shoot- 
ing the arrows of evil thoughts and desires into our 
hearts. But look you well to it that these are not 
su£Pered to stick and grow, but that you east them 
from you and act according to the precept of a father 
in days of old : / cannot hinder the bird from flying 
over my heady but I can easily prevent it making its 
nest in my hair, or pecking off* my nose* Thus we 
have no power to guard against thb or that temptap 
tion,and prevent thoughts from su^esting themselves: 
Let us be sure, however, that they are not permitted 
to go beyond the mere suggestion, and that we do not 
open the door to them although they knock, but 
guard against allowing them to take root, and ripen 
to a purpose or consent. Notwithstanding, however, 
it is still sin, but comprehended in the general par- 
don." Well also does the excellent Chemnitz speak 

upon the subject : Gradus esse differentes in peccatis 
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non est dnbium ; sicut veteres non inutili ilia distinc- 
tione suggestionis, dilectationis, consensus, imagina- 
tionis et operis ostenderunt. Sed Christus at os- 
tendat perfectam impletionem legis nobis in hac na- 
turae corruptione impossibilem esse, asseverat hoc 
loco : ipsam cordis concupiscentiam per se esse pecca- 
tum et quidem ita, ut sola cordis concupiscentia homo 
reus fiat fornicationis coram Deo. — Christus ostendit 

reatum concupiscentise in judicio Dei eundem 

esse, qui est adulterii, quod scilicet malediction! Dei 
obnoxios reddit, licet pro differentia peccatorum in ipsa 
etiam maledicdone gradus sint. Sicut igitur Joannes 
dicit, Qui odiifratrenh homicida esty ita Christus hoc 
loco, Qui conctqnscit mulieremy adulter est. Now, 
supposing it granted that 41^0; has precisely the same 
power as uan^ we should necessarily acquiesce in 
this Protestant view. For, in the first place, the sup- 
position that the imdufjJa is only meant when in con- 
junction with the (n^/xora^stf'/;, is a pure assumption : 
Moreover, it might, be easily deduced from ver. 29 and 
30, that previously the im^vftJa in general was spoken 
of: In fine, which is the chief point, it cannot be 
denied, that according to Scripture the knihffiJa is 
perse regarded as sin. When the Romish church 
pretends, that in such passages as Rom. vi. 19 ; vii. 
7 and 14, and viii. 2, the concupiscentia is deno- 
minated afio^taj &wfLi(ty merely per met* carueguentis 
pro antecedentey there is no more truth in the assertion 
than in the case of most similar metonomies : And 
when, moreover, according to 1 John iii. 4, the idea of 
afjM^ia is expressed by duofjua^ it is a necessary con- 
sequence, that whatever is contrary to the Divine willy 
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necessarily belongs to the donuun of sin. Nor would 
it be easy to find a pious Christian who, in prayer to 
God, felt no emotion of shame for his sinful desires. 
But we do not Uush for that which is absolutely m- 
noeent. Cf. Gerhard's Loc Theol. Tom. ▼. p. 17. 

According to our manner of understanding the 
words, however, we do not require to enter ftirther 
into this investigation. Because if v^i denotes 
the purpose, then the thing spoken of is not an 
involuntary i^vwitjitf^ai of desire, but posterior to 
the excitement of the ^ro^os, an intentional xiM/k xoti 
diay^taivuv of it. The p>Jmn is not here a fortuitous 
glance to which the nt mdi ut peril of the ancients 
might apply, but an &nviZ/t6dm 6|ur«^ov,* as a reading, 
which derives its origin irom a gloss, viz. 6 s^b^Xf<r«i 
or c^b/3Xf>|/a( expresses it, and is to be regarded as 
the first grade in the line of the outward act, upon 
whose last lies adultery itself. It is a ^Xivnv on 
the principle: Casso saltem delectamine amare li- 
ceat, si potiri non licet. The Greeks, to denote this, 
have the peculiar terms mf^aX/M^tir, xaxZi tdth, 
xaxotrp^oXu; MsJy, vi^it^ug /ds/P. In the LXX, we 
read in the History of Joseph, Gen. xxxix. 7 : *£irf- 
jSocXcv fi ywii rou xu^/ou aurou roug 6p0aK/MVi avtiig M 
'Iu<r^f. Compare the often used Rabbinical formula 

* BXiirut is so distinguished from ito synonymes, at to oome 
nearest the German Blicken^ and the English look (DoderleinU 
LtUeinitche Synonymey iv. 317), and this primary sense is 
here also the fundamental one, viz., to fix the looks upon a 
woman. So 1 Cor. i. 26 ; z.' 18 : BAinri rh* wXiir/* v^t, 
** Cast a look upon your calling.** Comp. Tittmao De 8y- 
non. N. T. p. iii. 
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0011^ \)ty pascere ocnlos, and the fbllowing biblical 
texts. Job xxxi. 1 ; Ezek. vi. 9 ; xxiii. 16 ; Prov. xxiii. 
33 ; Ecclesiasticos ix. 5, 8 ; 2 Pet ii. 14.* This de- 
liberate fomentation of lost, is likewise held, both by 
Chrysostom and Augustine, to be expressed in the 
passage. The first broaches the question. Why, in 
like manner, as in the case of the j^, is not the f/xn 
here annexed, seeing the linAufiia is no more sinftil, 
in all cases, than that is, but rather is allowed in 
marriage, and subserves the ends of God, 'iva rh 
yivog fi/Atif <nr/%^rfirou roTg roialtroug dsotdo^a^? And 
he answers it well by saying, that what is here spoken 
ofisa <ru\'ksyu¥ taurf rnv kn^juJaf, consequently 
such an hnhfjuoy as beyond a doubt does what is 
wrong.^ Augustine again, quite distinctly, expresses 
the design in the words : Qui hoc fine ei hoc animo 
attenderit, ut earn concupiscat. 

There is still another objection raised, viz. that it 
cannot be supposed those pharisaical lawyers, whom 
our Saviour throughout confronts with his ^X^^w^/g 
of the Mosaic law, could have been ignorant that 
the kri^ufjuoj simply per se, renders the subject guilty, 
inasmuch as the tenth commandment, << Thou shalt 
not covet," declares, in the plainest terms, that even 
desire is impure. Notwithstanding, however, that 
our theologians, in like manner as Luther, observe 

a Pricseus, Grotius and Wetstein have amassed a multi- 
tude of passages in which the sentiment. Sunt oculi in amore 
duces is expressed. The Jerusalem Talmud also furnishes an 
apposite passage, Berach c 1. f. 3 : " The eye and heart are 
the two negociators of love." 

b Euthjrmius ; nifrtfiuXnw* r^ »f vHf WJvf^iat, 
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upon this precept of the law, << What he chiefly 
aims at 18 to have the heart pure ;** still, accord- 
ing to the acknowledgment of Luther himself, it 
was pointed primarily against Envy ; in which 
tense it is very admirably expounded by the 
Jewish commentators, for instance, Aben Ezra. Be- 
sides, how much do we find standing clearly enough 
expressed in the Bible, which yet the Pharisees 
and Scribes, both of ancient and modem days^ 
seem not to read in it ! There are, in every age, 
persons who have eyes but do not see (Matt xiii. 
14). In the Talmud, both opinions are to be found 
side by side, viz. that lust is sin, and that it b 
not. We read at one place, Tr. Kidduschin. f. 40. 1. 

nmab nanvD nnpn ya ny^ nie^no 

« The evil thought God does not reckon as a deed,** 
and at another, Tr. Joma, f 29, 1. fTl^iy mmn 
n'l^IlJ/D Vtffp " Intentions to transgress are worse 
than the transgression itself." To what an extent, 
moreover, even in the breasts of enlightened Jews, tJie 
conviction of the guilt of lust could vanish, appears, 
in a very striking manner, from Kimchi's An. on Ps. 
Ixvi. 18. 

We have still to inquire, whether we ought to take 
yvvri here in the sense of yafitr^, and restrict it ex- 
clusively to a wife, as Erasmus, Piscator, Maldona- 
tus, Grotius and Wetstein do, or whether it stands 
quite generally, according to the translation of the Vul- 
gate and the opinion of Euthymius, Beza, Er. Schmidt, 
Rosenmiiller and Fritzscbe, for mulier. When it 
is understood in the latter sense, then fiwyium assumes 
the proportionally general meaning of ^o^wue/v, tra/^sT^ 
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stuprare, which it has elsewhere in Greek, as ma- 
chart likewise has in Ladn authors. If we adhere 
strictly to the intention of Christ, which is to give 
the r>4ocagig to the particular commandment quoted 
by him, and trace up the sin mentioned to its ulti- 
mate root, we must regard both yuvfi and /t6o/;^suf/v as 
used onfy in the more restricted sense. What he 
means to say is : « AduUertf/* for of fornication in 
general he designs not to speak, seeing that the law 
does not do so, <* commences with the indulgence of 
adidterou8 looks/*^ 

In expounding ver. 22, we were obliged, on the 
supposition of shrj being banished from the text, to 
annex the limitation, that not every sort of anger, 
nor every saying of *^axd and /Au^e is forbidden, 
but only such as lies on the same line with the ^vog^ 
p. 245. Such a limitation is not required here. If 
ir^oi denote the intention, then, as Chrysostom quite 
correctly remarks, the declaration itself involves that 



* The word in the Old Testament law is r)N3, which, how- 
ever Aben Ezra may try to extend its meaning, is yet, with- 
out doubt, in the Hebrew usus loquendi in no respect dif- 
ferent from 773 1 ; nor is there a single instance where, like 
the Oreek fi9tx»»»y it is employed in the wider sense. On this 
ground alone, we might expect to find in the Hellenistic the 
strict idea of fMtx^um^ and only understand it in a wider 
meaning, when such is expressly ascribed to it. In Hebrew, 
and also in the New Test. iMtxti* and x»^ni» are found side 
by side, Hos. iv. 14 ; Mat. xy. 19 ; Gal. v. 19 ; Heb. xiii. 4. 
That <r0^vi/ac, however, as the more general idea, may com- 
prehend in it the fiatxuetvA what we should a prtort expect. 
See the Observations, up. v. 32. 
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Christ speaks only of such a /3Xs^/v yvtouka as lies 
upon the same line with the fM/;^f/a. 

There arises likewise die question, on the other 
hand, How can the Saviour declare of the external 
act of looking, when accompanied with evil desire, — 
an act which but lies upon the same line with the po- 
sitive crime of adultery, and that at such a distance, 
that between the one and the other, a multitude of 
other intermediate acts likewise accompanied with 
evil desire, may at different stages be supposed, — 
how can he declare of this, — that it stands upon a 
level with actual adultery, and, which is a necessary 
consequence, is equally heinous? The scale of pe- 
nalties given at ver. 22, clearly shews, that in that 
case the o^/^c^^/, although it be placed upon the 
same line with the ^^vo;, is yet less criminal in the 
sight of God. Very few, indeed, of the interpre- 
ters have entered upon this question, contenting 
themselves with simply mustering a great multitude 
of quotations from the classics, in which it is affirmed 
that the inward desire, deserves punishment equally 
with the external act. Thus Seneca says : Latro est 
antequam inquinet manus ; and again : Injuriam qui 
fecturus est, jam fecit. So also Juvenal : Has pati- 
tur poenas peccandi sola voluntas. Nam scelus intra se 
tacitum qui cogitat uUum, Facti crimen habet. Com- 
pare Grotius. Declarations of this kind, however, 
are not absolutely correct, but become so only on a 
certain presumption, viz. that it is nothing but an 
outward impossibility which hinders the deed." Now, 

■ Reinhard (Moral i. 564, 4te. Ausg.) appeals to this pas- 
sage in reference to the Ci^beitm of the Italians. But al- 
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in proportion as we, on the contrary, suppose the co- 
operation of any religious or moral motive as a hin- 
derance to the transition of the intention into a deed, 
the evil purpose or desire is obviously not entirely 
parallel with that, and, consequently also, not equally 
deserving of punishment. But that the Saviour by 
no means speaks exclusively of such movements of the 
hrtBvfjua as are kept by mere external restraints from 
passing over into the act, and which thus perfectly 
coincide with it, is clear from the annexed clause, 
overlooked by all expositors : IfMuyiu^v aun)y if rf\ 
Tut^itf avrov. Does this mean, << he has, in the sight 
of God, committed the outward act of adultery ?" In 
that sense, it certainly has been understood, and, 
by consequence, the appended clause considered as 
superfluous. Justin, even in his day,* cites the say- 
ing thus: fj^ e/ioi^iuffi rji xa^d/qp ^a^db rtp Osov, 
rendering the rjf xa^dscf, entirely tautological.^ It is, 
however, on the very contrary, declared " he has 
committed inward adultery with her, t. e. a certain 
species of adultery — an act comprehended within the 

together as criminal in the sight of Ood as adultery, that rela- 
tion certainly is not. Reinhard even adds : " in most cases^ it is 
as bad as adultery." If, however, as is commonly supposed, 
Christ here speaks of the equivalence of adultery with lascivious 
looks, so as to declare absolutely that they are equally deserv- 
ing of punishment, then nrould the Cipisbeo in aU cases, deserve 
the same punishment as the adulterer. 

a Apol. ii. 61. 

b It is hence also no matter of wonder, that 8i>me, as Clemens 
in three quotations, and the Jerusalem Syriac version, have 
omitted the whole clause. Nor is this, as Eichhorn will have 
it, to be considered as a mere oversight. 

G 
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commandment which forbids that crime. That this 
19 the correct interpretation is likewise proved by 
the circumstance that it puts the saying quite on a 
parallel with the ncKri^^^ig which Christ gives to the 
commandment respecting murder, and swearing, and 
retaliation. Of the first he says, << Even angry pas- 
sion is included in the prohibition of mamslaugiitfsr, 
when that b understood in its full depth." Of the se- 
cond, *^ Even thoughtless fiweanng is tsomprehend- 
ed in the command forbidding perjury when that is 
understood in its full depth." Again, ^ Even selfish 
resistance made to injustice is involved in the precept 
against undue revenge," and in fine, ** the love of our 
enemies is included in the commandment which en- 
joins the love of our neighbour, when that is conceived 
in its whole extent." Chemnitz accordingly very ex- 
cellently remarked upon our text, that it is precisely 
of the same kind with the saying of John, «< Whoso- 
ever hateth his brother is a murderer."* 

To misinterpret this text, as if it made every in- 
ward desire equally heinous in the Bight of God, with 
the outward execution, is an error similar to that com- 
mitted by those who, upon the admirable text, James 
ii. 10, build the conclusion, that whosoever offends in 
one point of the law, say, for instance, adultery, is re- 
garded by God as guilty of transgressing all the rest 
But there the 11th verse clearly shews how James 

a The Socinian Volkel, De vera religione, iv. 17, says with 
))erfect truth in referenoe to our passage : Habet cupiditas il- 
ia gradus bugs, quorum licet guiHbetadultermumquoddam eon- 
fmeat^ quo tamen propius quia ad externum adulterii effec- 
tum accedit, eo graviorem culpam sustinet. 
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wishes to be understood. What he meam to say is, 
'< The law is a ring, if you break it at all, whether at 
one place or maoy, it is no longer whole. Still he 
who breaks it at many places, has broken it more 
than he who breaks it at one.'' In like manner, the 
faintest movement of inordinate lust is a violation of 
the law of conjugal chastity. Even by an impure 
look the holy b^nd of wedlock is broken. In tins 
breach, however, there are manifold degrees. 

V. 29, 30. First of all, we have to remark that 
the same Sentiment, only in a somewhat more ex- 
tended form, is also to be found in Matt. xviiL 9, and 
Mark ix. 4d-~47. When Olshausen in this, as in 
other instances, considers as the original one the ooq* 
nection in which the words there occur, ho does 
what is in a high degree arbitrary. Even Kuinol 
supposes, that they have their proper place here, 
and that Matthew has merely transferred them into 
the 18th chapter of his Gospel. We have shewn, 
p. 23, how totally unreasonable and absurd it would 
be, if one were to deny that Christ, on different 
occasions, repeated the same sentiments. That ver. 
29 — 30 is connected in the finest manner, with the 
warning of ver. 28, just as ver. 23 — 26 is with v«r. 
22, is obvious. 

According as our Saviour, ver. 23, 24, had shewn, 
that, for the purpose of pacifying, the i§yn felt towardi 
a brother, the most sacred of all employments, even 
that of sacrifice, ought to be interrupted, he now 
shews, that we must surrender even what we count 
most dear, if that be necessary to prevent unclean 
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desire. We set out with viewing the saying in its 
proper and absolute sense, and shall then proceed to 
the solution of the difficulties it presents. Carrying 
on the thought of the previous context, our Saviour 
now mentions the eye, as the organ of the axoKdffrug 
j8Xmfv, and the harid as that of the outfy^itvrta^ a<r- 
n(S&au ; Of the footj which occurs in the parallel pas- 
sages, no notice is here taken. The 6ye, and especially 
the apple of the eye, is among all nations the image 
for that which is most dearly loved : See Gesenius, 
Thes. s. V. tltS^^K* Compare in Latin the expressions, 
Oculisnil carius, Diligo eum ut oculos; and from the 
N. T., Gal. iv. 15. Expressions of this kind havie, 
however, been improperly adduced by commen- 
tators, inasmuch as here the eye does not stand 
as an image for what we like best, but for any 
one of the members of the body ; which is shewn by 
the epithet ds^/o;, and the co-ordination of x^k 
di^td. The addition of this predicate db^i6g might be 
regarded as a mere individualization, as, for instance, 
when it is said, " Whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek ;" and of the leaven in the parable, that it 
was ** hid in three measures of meal." It is more 
correct, however, to consider it as a designation of 
preference. In support of this, the passage from 
Aristotle has been adduced, De animalium incessu, 
C. 4 : ^{)(tii ^sXriov rh ds^ibv rou d^iifrs^oij : and Augus- 
tine also says : Dexter fortasse ad augendam vim di- 
lectionis valet. Quanquam enim ad videndum isti 

oculi corporis communiter intendantur ampHus 

tamen formidant homines dextrum amittere. In ge- 
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neral too among the andents, just as among ourselves, 
children were accustomed not to use the left hand, 
Plut. de lib. educ. c. 7. It has, however, very strange- 
ly been forgotten to adduce the biblical parallels: 
Zach. xi. 17 and 1 Sam. xi. 2. Accordingly, the best 
loved eye and the best loved hand, the most in- 
dispensable of the indispensable members of the 
lxxly> ought to be surrendered, the moment they 
become to us the occasion of sin, and that — the part 
being contrasted with the whole, — ^in order that the 
entire body may not suffer eternal torment. Thus 
is the surgeon wont to amputate the diseased limb — 
ne pars sincera trahatur — ^to save the body. 

So much in explanation of the proper sense of the 
saying. We now inquire in how &r that is admis- 
sible. Can it then be the meaning of Christ, that 
whenever lust employs the agency of a corporeal 
organ, the organ, and that alone, is to be destroyed? 
Assuredly not. For independently altogether of the 
consideration, that this would presuppose the sin 
resident merely in the organs, and not at all in the 
desire ; if he meant to say that, on every movement 
of lust, our hostility should be directed not against 
the lust itself, but against the organ it employed, the 
precept would amount to a direct condemnation of all 
mankind to suicide. Accordingly, even the interpre- 
ters who urge the proper sense of the words, have been 
compelled, a priori, to have recourse to limitations. 
In point of fact, such interpreters have been very 
few in number. The only one 1 know of in more 
remote times is Pricceus, whose lead, Fr. A. Fritzsche, 
in his Commentary, and Chr., Fr. Fritzsche, in his 
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dissertation upon this text,* have quite recently fol- 
lowed.^ Now, while such interpreters expressly 
deny, that what is here said contains any mixture 
of either hyperbole or h3rpothesis, they still restrict 
the Sariour's words, by maintaining that ** the pre- 
cept has been laid down only for a case of the last 
extremity/' " In the character of a popular and 
rigid teacher of morality,'' says Chr. Fr. Fritzsche, 
*' does Christ here, as elsewhere, chap. v. 22 ; xviii. 
21, 22 f xix. 9, at once enjoin not a smaller degree, 
but the very utmost of our duty, in order to impress 
the truth more deeply upon the heart."^ Hence, ip 



a Obsenrat. ad. Mat. ▼. 29, 30, 39. Halle 182& 
b J. D. Michaelis also certainly understands it in the pro- 
per sense, but thinks that the Lord Jesus only meant, ^' Von 
say you cannot help it ; make then a trial in this way. That, 
however, is what people would think twice of before they 
did.** So also Dr. Paulus. The words of PrxoBus are as 
follows : Christum autem secundum llteram aocipio^ nac tamen 
sine temperamento, nempe si vitio quis alias incurabile la- 
boret. Alioqui enim Terissimum et reoeptissimum Philippi 
illud apud Frontinum : 51 partem agram eorporis haberem, 
absoinderem poHiu quam eurarem 9 1. ir. c 7* 

c Dr. Fr. A. Fritssche, in his Comment, in h. L says, io 
▼indication of the literal sense : Primum ealm taata pnod- 
piendi asperitas serero honestatis magistro belle convenit; 
(Is it then, indeed, so well becoming the character of a true 
sage to punish the innocent for the guilty object, and extir- 
pate the eyes instead of the lust ? Does it become the charac- 
ter of a Saoiour of mankind to convert his church^— anpposiiig 
among them any degree of obedience to his worda at all— onto 
a vast hospital of cripples ?) Demde, verissima prodit sententia, 
quandoquidem levius certe malum erat, membro corporis des- 
titutum regni Messiani felicitate potiri, quam toto corpore 
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examining whether it be admissible to undentand the 
saying in the proper sense, we must concdye it when 
interpreted in that sense, under this limitation, seeing 
that it is not otherwise tolerable. Even, however, 
when the necessity of compUanoe is supposed to be 
required by Christ only in certain extreme cases, 
the precept gives just offence. It is true, little weight 
is to be asdgned to the objections, That according to 
Ephes. Y. 29, the preservation and care of the body 
are recommended. That the Jewish law forbad the mu- 
tilation of the person, and That, in certain circum- 
stances, literal compliance might even occasion death. 
Because to all these it might be replied, that in a colli- 
sion of duties, those which we owe to the body must 
always be subordinated to those we owe to the soul. 
Neither is it possible to enforce the remark upon 
which all have placed so much importance, viz. that the 
Saviour himself, according to Matt. xv. 19, derives 
the fiAnyuau and To^vf/oi not from the members of the 
body, but from the xa^d/a ; just as in the previous 
context, he speaks of a j^Xs^^/y, with the Icr/^/uJo, 
which infers that it may also be conceived without 
it. The advocates of the literal construction have it 
in their power to reply as follows : << Doubtless the 
Saviour means not to say, that the eye and the hand, 



infemiB GeennsB nippliciis tradi : Poiirefnoj foret constantis, 
V. 39, improprie enarrare, a quo concilio multa deterrenu 
Certainly it costs these interpreters least to ascribe to Christ 
the most severe, nay even absurd injunctions, who have be- 
fore-hand dispensed both themselves and Christendom from 
all obligatum to obey them. 
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per sCf are guilty. 2xa»daX/^€/v = cxdvdaXjav tJvas not 
only designates something in itself evil, and, as 
such, giving another occasion to fall ; in which sense 
it certainly is used, Mark ix. 42, thereby yield- 
ing an inference as to its use in the text ver. 43, 45 
— 47, a parallel to the one before us, and in which 
sense, e. g, it is also to be found in the passage, Ps. 
Sal. xvi. 7 : s'TiX9dTfi<r6v jtiov am ^dmn yuvouxbg vovfifig 
^r,avbfihjZ,o\)6r^i &^^ova% But it is likewise used of 
that which is good in itself, seeing that even our Sa- 
viour speaks of a <ncavdaX/^stf^a/, whei'e his own words 
and works are the AxavdaXov, Matt xi. 6 ; xiii. 57 ; 
xxvi. 31 — 33. The sense, accordingly, is rather 
as follows : So much is sin an object to be shunned, 
that anything, however good it may be, yea even the 
most indispensable members of your body, if still made 
the instruments of it, and you can help yourself in no 
other way, are to be sacrificed for that end. For it 
cannot be denied, that I ought to renounce even what 
is naturally innocent and good, provided it ever gives 
me fresh occasion of transgression.* Thus it was that 
Paul, Rom. xiv.; I Cor. xi. prohibited the fiesh of sacri- 
fices the moment that the use of it, — a thing harmless in 
itself, — became a AKavdaXov to the weak brother. And 



• Such a case would be that in Heliodora ^thiop, ii. 25, 
where a certain person says with respect to a beautiful girl i 

As ne shall immediately find, however, the Christian must 
antecedently have the certainty, that fighting with Christ upon 
his side, he shall never suffer such a nrf of the ifimXfUi rit 
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should any still insist that Jesus must then have added 
at least an s/ &X>.ui oit dvmrov^ this objection is fully 
obviated by ver. 39 — 40, where, in like manner, if 
anywhere else, such an s/ aXXfti; ou duvarov might have 
been expected." Such is the reply which the de- 
fenders of the proper sense may make, and doubtless 
all depends upon the truth of the single point, 
whether the maxim '< I must shun and deny myself 
even that which is innocent and pure, as soon as it 
becomes to me an occasion of sin," is here applicable. 
But what kind of things, in themselves good, must I 
deny myself, when they are accompanied with an occa- 
sion of sinning ? Manifestly not every sort, but only 
those which are, per se, indifferent, and may as well 
. be omitted as performed. Where duty commands, I 
ought rather in every ease to triumph by fiuth over 
the temptations connected with its discharge. For 
" Faith is the victory which overcometh the world," 
and Paul says, Phil. iv. 13, << I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me." Now it is 
my duty to vanquish the temptations of the flesh, not 
by the extinction of my bodily existence, but by the 
aids' of the Spirit^ Rom. viii. 4, 13; vi. 12, 13; Col. 
iii. 6.» The contrary view would go to defend the 
monastic and hermit life, that being frequently the 
mere offspring of apprehensions in the person em- 



Jityt^fMt, Pelagius : Christian! oculus nudum vidit non ad 
eoncupiscendum sed ad vesHendum. Tertullian : Christian us 
salvia oculis fceminam videt, animo adversus libidinem c». 
cus est. 
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bracing it of his inability to triumph over temptation 
in any other way ; against which, however, the words 
of Christ have a direct bearing, when he prays the 
Father, John xvii. 15, Not to take his followers out 
of the world, but to keep them from the evil ; and 
those of Padi, when he exhorts the Corinthians not 
to fly from life in order to avoid the company 
of sinners, 1 Cor. v. 10. On that view alsO) 
Origen's misapjwehension of Matt xix. 12, in which 
he found many imitators, * would be perfectly justi- 
fied ; for it might be pleaded, that whoever desir^ 
to serve the kingdom of God with entire devotion, 
and had no other means of mastering his sensual de- 
sires, was under obligation to adopt Yaa expedient. 
In like manner would the slanderer be bound to tear 
out his tongue, and he who felt tempted by improper 
talkf to destroy the sense of hearing. What is still 
worse, however, the very object of these amputations 
would not be attained, for as desire has its seat in the 
heart; it might still continue to rage there, even after 
the instrument of its execution was annihilated ; just 
as we know the love of pleasure was by no means 
extirpated from the breast, by entrance into the mo- 
nastery or hermiffs cell. There can consequendy 
exist no case in which, for the subjugation of desire, 
the amputation of any member of the body would be 
obligatory. Along with these reasons, which the 

• A canon of the Council of Nice required expressly to 
refuse entrance into the ministry to all ecclesiastics who 
vyt»i90vrtf Xetvrcht l^irt/Aov, In the Canon. Apost., it is justly 
said of such a one : »hr»(p»invrnt Wm \akur9v »»/ rr,t r«v 6uv 
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matter itself affords against the proper sense, we 
have still to state that which is derived from the 
language, and which even in their day Hilary and 
Chrysostom notice. It is, that if the Saviour had 
really meant that the power of vision should be 
destroyed, be must necessarily have spoken of the 
offending and extirpation ruv h^Bctkfhm, the eyes, and 
not of the sinffie eye ; for neither can the one offend 
without the co-operation of the other, nor can the 
phtcking out of die one annoer the purpose, so long as 
the other remains. What kind of offence, moreover, 
can we suppose that to be, which the hand gives 9 
True, the thief may say, that his palm itches when* 
ever he sees the glistening coin. But there again, 
the eye would be the sinful member ; or must both 
the greedy eye and the itching palm be exterminated 
together? 

Supposing, accordingly, the impossibility of em- 
bracing the direct sense of the words even under any 
limitation, the next shift which offers itself is to con- 
sider them as a hyperbolico-hypothetical mode of 
expression. Thus the saying is sometimes called 
hjffferboHcal, sometimes hypoihOical, and sometimes 
both at once by Calvin, Beza, Chemnitz, Flacius, 
Glassius, Grotius, Maldonatus* and Episcopius. Eis- 
ner uses the expression emphatic, 

* Maldonatas : Mihi perire yidetnr sensus et energia gra- 
tiaqae looationis, li aliud 'quain vvram oealum veramque 
inanum intelligamtts. Est enim elefftnu eafoffgeroHo, &c. Such 
remarks by Malilonatus, who here found himself in opposition 
to his Patret, characterize him as an independent and intel- 
ligent expositor. 
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Now, certainly the propusition is an hypothesis, in- 
asmuch as it is conditional. It is, however, called hy- 
pothetical in a sense which represents the vv6&nn^ 
as an impossibility. Now, against that, the lan- 
guage affords an argument. For had it been intend- 
ed to describe the thing supposed as totally destitute 
of reality, the entire sentence must have been dif- 
ferently expressed, and we should have read: £/ 
sffxav6u}JtjiT6 (t% h^&a'KfUi tfou, d^vo^xoTby (av) ^v ix- 
x&jrntv aurov (See Hermann zu Viger. s. 821, Bern- 
hardy, Syntax s. 376), which is the Latin and likewise 
the usual German Imp. Conj. ; Compare 1 Cor. xi. 31 : 
£/ haurovg disx^m/Msv, ovx av ex^tyofii^a ; Luke vii. 39 ; 
John ix. 33. But our proposition does not even lay 
down an indefinite possibility, in which case the con- 
junctive would stand with sdv, as at Gal. L 8 ; nor, 
which would be still more determinate, employ the 
future tense, as Matt. xxvi. 33 : E/ irdvrtc <fxavda>jif- 
67i6ovTat h (Soly syoj oudi^ori (SxavbaT^ts^dofLai ; Comp. 
Jas. ii. 11. On the contrary, we have 8/ with the pres. 
indie, which supposes the matter to be one of actual oc- 
currence, and which, according to circumstances, may 
amount to just as much as tlyt or or/, as is shewn, e. g. 
by the Platonic %i ehXttg and v fisXket. The hypothe- 
sis in the expression, accordingly, consists in the oc- 
currence of the thing, as well as its possibility being 
supposed. 

We are hence obliged to take refuge in the hyper- 
bole. Now, with this figure of speech, great impro- 
prieties have been committed, both of old and in 
modern times, as for instance, when Flacius, in his 
Clavis, calls the portraiture of Charity, 1 Cor. xiii., 
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hyperbolical, and supports the opinion of such an ex- 
aggeratio by the tn %<tJf vm^fiokriv odhv vfiHf dtsxvvfit ; 
When Reinbard, in his Dogmatiky terms the unto 
mysHca an emphatic, t. e, a Jiyperbolical Hebraism, 
and when Ammon in the Annotation upon Ernesti's 
Institut. Hermen. ed. 5, p. 135,* denominates the 
phrase &vd^omog 0soD, a formula hyperbolica. We ought 
not, therefore, very much to blame those persons, in 
the present times, who hold the maxim, that we must 
take the word of God strictly, and who, from the ap- 
prehension of charging the inspired authors with fiilse- 
hood, shudder at every supposition of an hyperbole 
in the Scripture, when we find them thus going to 
the opposite extreme. The hyperbole is a figure of 
speech, which, to consider the matter logicall}' or in 
abstractor either says more (ayt^r^ag) or less (jtis/oKfig) 
than consistently with truth might be said. Now 
the language which we use, is never abstract, but 
is always, as discourse, addressed to a concrete indi- 
vidual. It is hence not purely logical but rhetorical. 
The rhetorical character, however, consists in taking 
into view the qualities of the person addressed, and so 
calculating our diction as to make it produce upon 
him the intended impression. To rsKog roD X^ou, said 
the ancient rhetoricians, esri ^^hg rhv d;cf oar^v. Thus, in 
becoming discourse^ language receives a historical cha- 
racter ; The words no longer signif^^ what is their pri- 
mary, but what is their actual import. Supposing then 
the significance of words to have been, in the flight of 
time, either diminished or heightened, or that the im- 

* Bib. Cab. Vol. i. p. 165, § 11, uote g. 
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pression intended can only be brought about by the 
au^fiffig or X/roVii;, he who uses them is guilty of no 
fidsehood. The expression dreadfiiUy cold^ at present 
signifies no more than very cold indeed^ even although 
there be no terror in the case. As this observation jus- 
tifies the hyperbole, so it also fixes its limits. It be- 
comes morally reprehensible if the axfoarj?^ is not in 
a situation to recognise it to be a hyperbole ; just as it 
becomes rhetorically reprehensible, when the orator 
employs it on some very low subject, so that its 
intention is defeated. Hyperboles of this kind, 
Aristotle, Rhet iii. 3, reckons among the 'vj/t^x^a, and 
they are severely censured by critics, such as Diony- 
sius Halic. on Thucydides, Judac, de Tliucyd. c 15, 
and by Photius, Myriobibl. Cod. 40, on Philostor- 
gius, as being ^/vp^oXo^/a and axu^dkvyiau^ There 
are two special cases in which the hyperbole is ac- 
knowledged to have its right place, viz. in poetry and 
proverbs. When the Arabian, for example, says of a 
son of fortune, '< Cast him into the sea, and he 
will still emerge with a fish in his mouth,'' or the 
Greek of a hesitating orator, BoOy M ykutrrtu fi^ 

* Nowhere is this ^v;^^«X0yia more rife than in the Tal- 
mud, in which, not merely in a rhetorical, but in a proper 
sense, it becomes a r i ^ » r « Xcyta, Now and then, however, 
it is a little too strong for commentators. If we take into 
account the prodigious extent in which it is there used, under 
the name icnh:), it will appear to occur proportionally, but 
▼ery seldom, in the discourses of Christ, whid^ arises from the 
dignity of his language. For the feeling of Aristotle is perfectly 
just when he says : kiyuv U vvt^^cXMtt frft^fivri^^ air^v'U. 
The figure in the inverse proportion of its proverbialness, al- 
ways indicates strong feeling, f^t^axttSits rty as Aristotle says. 
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every one knows that these expressions are not 
to be cut to the quick. Now, expressions of this 
kind are everywhere to be found in Scripture ; Poeti- 
cal ones without number in the Old Testament ; Pro- 
verbial ones in the New. It is true, indeed, that 
with respect to what we have to consider as such, 
Flacius, Glassius and Mascho * have gone much too 
far. Neither does Tzschucke, in the Commentar. 
Logico-rhetoricus de Sermonibus Jesu Christi, p. 256, 
altogether satisfy, although he lays down right princi- 
ples.^ We have already, at vers. 18 and 25, met with 
two such proverbial hyperbolic expressions, where we 
also referred to Luke xix. 44. And in the same class 
we have to rank Matt. xviiL 6 ; xix. 24 ; xxiii. 24 ; 
Luke X. 4 ; xvii. 6. To the poetical hyperboles of 
the N. T. belongs Matt. xxiv. 29, of which the pro- 
phets had drawn the outline. Now we may also sup- 
pose an hyperbole in the present passage. If Paul, 
Gal. iv. 15, says : << Ye would have plucked out your 
own eyes and given them to me,** which he could not 
intend quite literally, why may not Christ also, in the 
same style of diction, here declare : If thy right eye or 
right hand become an occasion of sin, pluck them out ?« 

« Unterricht von den Bibl. Tropcn und Figuren, 1773. 

b £m8t Imm. ^^alch, in his Ahhandlung, *£y;^«^««i> fifitg 
in ttylo popnlomm Orient., also quotes our passage as a spe- 
cimen of it. It is hard, however, to perceive wherein he 
finds the orientalism of the expression. 

'^ The sentiment of ^neca, £p. dl, would then be paral. 
lei : Projice quacunque cor tuum lantant, qu« si aliter ex- 
tiahi nequirent, oor ipsum cum illis evdlendum erat. Philo, 
Quod dec. pot. ins. p. 186, F. : Asiri^ Ui#^«i &9 f»ot httawtv cl 
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Should any object that, from their dode concatenation 
with the preceding context, the audience could not 
but take the words in their exact sense, we reply, 1. 
That here the transition is not made by the more stiict 
inferential oZvy igituTf Hague; but by the 8s, autem ; 2. 
That the connection might be effected by the mere 
association of ideas ; 3. That to the reflective mind, 
the proper sense was excluded by the &ct, that men- 
tion is made of one eye and not of both ; 4. That 
other sayings assisted in guiding to the true sense, so 
that no one, who had heard the whole doctrine of 
Christ, could ever &ncy that he designed his church 
to be a mere hospital of cripples. From what we 
have now said, it is clear that, in an ethical point of 
view, nothing can be objected to the supposition 
of an hyperbole ; and rhetorically also there would 
be just as little, supposing that we had merely the 
first members of the two sayings before us. They 
have each, however, supplementary clauses, in which 
the right eye and the right hand, as single members, 
are contrasted with the whole body; and this cir- 
cumstance obliges us to abandon the supposition of 
an hyperbole, and to enter the domain of the image. 
The members, contrasted with the entire body, ac- 
quire a figurative significance. 

If then we view the saying as figurative, we en- 



as we read in Heliodorus, ^thiop. ii. 16 : BtXrMv h /«rt^«» fu 

tSv •^•Xfuit \>Mrrmin*m, ^<ri^ itr) •••) p^»9ri!f^tn. Only here we 
uniformly find, in place of the Oriental positive, the more cool 
oomparatiire of the westr 
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counter a whole multitude of interpretations. The 
Danish theologian Winstrup, in his Pandeeta SacrtB, 
(a very prolix commentary upon the ten first chapters 
of Matthew,) enumerates nine tropical explanations, 
which number might be still increased. These may 
be reduced into two classes. The first would embrace 
those which consider the members of the body, as 
here denoting the desire operating through their 
agency. In this class Euinol takes his place, who, very 
darkly, calb the expressions Hebraisms : Jam vero 
constat HebraeoH cupiditates pravas comparare solitos 
esse cum membris corporis, v. c. h^dakfUg tovtipos 
hand raro indicat invidiam. It is not, however, a 
comparison which is made of the desires to the cor- 
poreal members, but, if we allow the metonomy, the 
instrumentum is put pro causa operante ; nor is that 
a thing peculiar to the Hebrews, but in virtue of the 
sensible way in which poetry contemplates its sub- 
jtct, prevails among all nations. Von der Hardt in- 
stances the vulgar German expressions : " I shall pull 
your likerish tooth :" The thief's fingers itch :*' " His 
long fingers must be cut offJ* This figurative con- 
ception of the text is ancient. Jerome says : Quia 
supra de coneupiscentia mulieris dixerat, recte nunc 
cugitationem et sensum in diversa volitantem, oculum 
nuncupavit. Per dextram autem et caeteras corporis 
partes voluntatis et affectus initia demonstrantur. 
The author of the Opus Imp. brings forward the view, 
partly that the members denote the corresponding 
evil afiections, and partly that the rigJu eye and right 
hand mean the voluntas animcBy i. e. according to his 
psychology, the determination of the will, to M^hicii 

X 
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he opposes the volunias ecmut as the unruly passion. 
Compare also Euli^us after Pbotius in Suicer, s. v. 
l^ktkfUg, The former view is hkewise to be iownA in 
Luther, Bengel and Cooceius. Biblical analc^ies 
for it lie in the texts, Job xxxL 7 ; Col. iii. 15. Less 
appositely may the 2rauf o£ly niv 0^0^x0, Gal. v. 24 and 
Rom. vi. 6, be quoted. It is excluded^ however, by the 
mere 6 hni^^ii^ inaAmuoh as an analogy with these other 
texts would only be created by /Ae e^^a and (he kemds 
being mentioned. We have to add, that the con* 
trast of the part with the whole— *the tfoi/MB — ^necessa* 
rily demands that the thing to be destroyed be in its 
nature good, xai m being, like the Hebrew ^^% 
comparative. (See e. g. Ruth ii. 22 ; the Jems* Targ. 
on Gen. xxxviii. 2^ ; John xi. 50). At Maitt. xviit. 
and Mark ix. 43, there stands jj, so that the member 
spoken of is, comparatively with the body, a less 
considerable good. Did the eye mean sinful inclina- 
tion, how could it be represented, at Matt, xviii. 9, as 
a nrriyMi in him who enters the kingdom of heaven, 
that he is fi^oy^&oLkfMg^ or as it ought rather to be, 
sTiiip&aXfiAi, (The Cyclops is fMv6fAaXfMg^ having 
% nature^ only one eye.) That wonhi rather be a 

We turn^ therefore, to the second class of tropi- 
cal e^lanations whidi agree in this, that they con* 
sider 6 o^^aT^g dk^/o^ as a figurative designation of 
some esteemed and real good, knit a» closely to a man 
as his dearest bodily member. With this precious 
member, stands contrasted the tf^nuo, as the totality 
of all that he holds dear. That the latter, which is 
dearest of all, may not become the prey of ruin, 
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Ihat whidi is lew detat must be floerifieecL Now, in 
embndiif^ as we do, this expianatioii, whicli is chiefly 
to be fottnd in P^icaimis we likewise suppose that 
the hi^akfU^ h de|/6$ is finked to the previous context 
metdj by s^iociation of ideas, and that the eonnecttng 
thooght between ^e two sayings is as follows : Ac* 
cording to this severe mode of judging, by which I 
bong withbi the dottaiR of adultery, even the act of 
looking impurely upon a woman, yon will say, Who 
^en can guard hh3eiself against heinous transgression, 
sediig that ooeasions entice us on every hand ? But 
§ax rather, let the sweetest satisfactions be alg«red than 
thai that whteh yoif ought to value above all, viz. your 
soul and its salvation, dvould be endangered ! We may 
oompare Matt. xiz. 10, where the disciples reply to 
Jesus' severe deeision on the siwljeet of (Mvorce, <' If 
tibie case of the man be so with bis wife, it is not good 
to marry;" npon which the Saviour, with equally 
stern gravity, rejoins, that in point of fact, some ab- 
stain from marriage for the kingdom of heaven's sake ; 
adding at the sane time, however, that this is not 
given to afl. A parallel to the saying, when thus 
mderstood, is also to be found in Matt« xvi. 26 : 
For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
woiid, and lose his own soul ? ConsonaM with 
tUs, in the main^ are those explanations of the an- 
eieiits, which referred die bodily members more 
specudly and directly to near connections; as that 
of Chrysostom, for instance, who understands by 
the ege^ the dearest, and by the hand the most in- 
dispensable friend we have, and who, along with the 
seducer, would be plunged into ruin. Atbanasius, 
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Cyril, Hilary, Padamis, Theophykct, (abo Lflieff- 
thai, GvU Sache der Offenb. v. 350,) suppose the 
propinquUaies carisHmorum vtrortiiii, 'desirous of in- 
voWing us in fellowship with their sin. Augustiae 
understands it &«t generally of every impe<MnieDt in 
the way of salvation, but afterwards, in consequence 
of the dexter, gives it a more special bearing upon 
the dilecius eonsUiarius in rebus divinu, who labours 
to seduce us into a heresy. 

There is one more of the special figurative in- 
terpretations deserving of notice ; that which Ols- 
hausen has Inrought forward. In what he delivers 
upon the saying in the present passage, his mean- 
ing cannot be seized with sufficient precision; foTf 
under tlie persuasion that it originally belonged to 
chapter xviii., it is there that he treats it. He sets 
out with the statement, that it is impossible to look 
upon the annexed clause, xaK6v tfoi itfr/v, itg r^v ^u^v 
u<fiA6iTv /tAovof ^erX/Mv, xuXk6v xrX. as insignificant, and 
grounds thereupon an ingenious figurative interpreta- 
tion of the whole. << The eye, hand, and foot, he 
says, designate intellectual powers and capacities, 
which it is advisable not to develope, whenever we 
are conscious that their developement would divert 
us from that of the highest principle of life. Our 
perfection consists in the cultivation of all our ta- 
lents on every side, the inferior as well as the snpe- ^ 
rior; still, whosoever is convinced that he cannot 
cultivate certain cababilities of an inferior order, as, 
e. ff. a taste for the fine arts, without loss to his sacred 
interests, let him give up their cultivation, and save ' 
first of all the most precious dement of his existence." I 
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This iDgeniouB conception recommends itself, by tlie 
coDsiderationy that inasmuch as it contrasts the spirit- 
ual members with the spiritual totality of man, it 
eoineides more strictly with the figure than is the 
ease, when only some one needful and seemingly in- 
dispensable object is set in contrast with all that is 
dear. Upon a stricter examination, however, the 
advantage disappears. For the only capacities of 
which it can be said, that we are bound to leave them 
unimproved, when their cultivation would be detrimen- 
tal to the highest principle of our nature, are those 
which are possessed in too inconsiderable a degree, to 
merit the name of g^ or taient^ as, for instance, if 
one had capabilities for becoming a dilettante in the 
arts. On the other hand, no Christian will ever 
think himself justifiable in suffering real gifts and ta- 
lents to rust unused, from a solicitude lest they should 
prove detrimental to his spiritual life ; otherwise he 
would come under the apprehension of being like 
the servant, who said, << Thy pound I have kept laid 
up in a napkin ; for I feared thee, because thou art an 
austere man." Luke xix. 20. If, then, the maxim 
which has been laid down applies merely to the super- 
ficial qualifications for a dilettante, the figure does not 
suit, for of such it can in nowise be said, that they 
stand in the same relation to the nobler part of man, 
in which the members do to the body. Thus, the 
sole advantage which serves to recommend this expla- 
nation disappears. Moreover, not to take into ac- 
count that it cannot well be admitted in the con- 
nection before us, nor even suits, in the best pos- 
sible manner, that of Matt. xviiL, it must be conced- 
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ed that the view altogether has a very new-fashion- 
ed air. The division of the mind into different fiusnl* 
ties and powers belongs entirely to the reflective phi4> 
losophy of modem times, and if interpreted aoeordii^* 
ly,the whole passage would appear rather as an artifi* 
dal aUegory, the oi&pring of reflection, than an image 
replete with energy and life. It would savour of the 
Alexandrine school, as, in point of fiict, the same inter-* 
pretatioB of it is actually to be met with in Origen.* 
We cmly further append a grammatical observa- 
tion respecting the concluding words. Fr. A. Fritz* 
sche observes upon the 2&/((bf i pci ydf ect Iw a9r6XfiTeu 
xrX, : Jure tuo mireris, hsBC verba contra linguffi l^es 
ab interpretibtis, ne GroHo quidem excepto, sic ex« 
planata esse, Nam est tibi conducibUe unum tuarum 
membrorum perirCf nee Mum corpus Geenme tradi* 
Ita enim scriptum oportebat : tft;/u;^ifc#*— ovoXf «iAom, %m 
fiij — ^Xi}^ME/. This commentator would, therefore, 
refer the <!M(A^tfti ya^ <nn to the preceding f^fXi, and 
thus conceive the whole proposition: Expedit tibi 
evelli oculnm ac projid, ut (in order that) ummi tuo* 



a In the Com. on Matt. (Ed, de ]a Rue, ill. 603,) Origen, 
after applying the image to the relation held by the single mem- 
bers towards the whole of the community, gives another exposi- 
tion of it, which entirely coincides with that of Olshausen. Of 
the eye and the hand, (the text has here suiEered,) of the Mm! 
he saya : "Ar/w »^uTr$9 J$w*CM>j4v»ti} Air*iifiu9§9 mvrm ;f?'' A^rM 
liViAiiii' iiV T^D ^*>n*, oUfiiy ;^a/^i9 ^ nvkkit ^ fuufuiTT*ii n (ht 
l»f/y*>f r^» c^W eiV6\ivat 4"^;^^r CfAcittf »at iff*} rnf ^v;^«f i »«A.m 
»»4 fta»el(4»9 M ToTf fitXrtg-ratf ;^fi^4m r^ imdfAU ttvrns' ** ^ 
fiikXo/iUf h» rif» ftUf k**Xi^m ai^iTttvt^tf kvc^aXitt <rnt ;^fi- 
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rum membrorum intereat, nee, (quod, si non eveUis- 
ses, acdderet) totum tuum corpus Geennae commit* 
tatur. But that; in the later Greek, 1m was often 
used, where otherwise the infinitive might have been 
anticipated, has recently been convincingly shewn by 
Winer, Gr. s. 277^ and by Tittman De Usu part in 
N. T. Synon. l.ii. 

V. 31, 32. We have already observed, that but 
few interpreters have been attentive to the connec- 
tion of this saying with that which goes before it. 
Among these, Chrysostom justly observes : 'l3ou y6^ 
xai in^f Mtw^tv iftSif *if&Ki¥ fiAt^ua^ t/d^c. And un- 
questi<niably the connection consists in our Saviour 
shewing how every inconsiderate separation between 
man and wife, yea even remarriage, belongs to the 
domain of adultery. Tlus reason for the saying suf- 
fices to obviate the objection of those who, in the pre- 
sent case likewise, point to Matt. xix. as its original 
place. We cannot commend the view of Pellicanus, 
(it is also that of Chrysostom,) whoi looks upon the 
precept as a limitation of the one preceding it ; as if 
a wife were not comprehended amongst those things 
which we are bound to renounce. 

In order to apprehend in all its inward truth and 
depth what is here said on the subject of divorce, 
we require to set out with the view which Reason, 
improved by religious and moral culture, and guided 
by the light of Scripture, discloses with respect to Mar- 
riage in general.* The sexual relation leads us into the 

* On the relation of the sexes to each other, there is an 
admirable essay in Von Meifer*9 Btattirn fUr hSoher4 Wahr^ 
heiiy lie und2te Sammlung, Ther* Is alio much instnictivf 
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profoundest mystery of life, viz. that Without duality 
there is no living unity, No generation, without the 
antithesis of positive and negative. Thus it is, that 
the law of polarity pervades alike the realm of suns and 
planets, and all the forces and elements, snbstances 
and orders of beings upon this earth. Only it be- 
comes a different thing in every different domain. 
In the department of organized nature, ascending 
from the first faint rudiments of a difference of sex in 
the tribe of lichens to the Anther and Pistil in the 
more perfect stages of the vegetable, and across 
into the animal kingdom, the law of polarity attains 
its fairest bloom, appearing under both a spiritual and 
corporeal manifestation, in the sexual distinction of the 
human species. Even here, however, just as every 
where else, the antithesis in unity rests upon a differ- 
ential relation betwixt the party more, and the party 
less, endowed with power ; and although that theory 
of woman which represents her as man in an inferior 
degree of perfection, be far too meagre, it still is 
true that she cannot be regarded as just another 
type of humanity, but is moreover a repetition, in 
gentler outline, of the same idea which is impressed 
upon the male. To this view we are guided, first of 
all by the Mosaic revelation, according to which the 
woman was formed out of the man, and in pursuance 
of which the Apostle, in the profound section, 1 Cor. 
xi. 8 — 16, represents the subordination of the wife to 

matter in the essay of Schubert on the distinction of the two 
Mxea in the ist part of his Ahndungen einer attgemeinen 
Gesohichte des Lebetu, s. I3&— 213; coin|w also Steffena 
Anthropohffiey 2te Th. a. 447* 
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the man as founded in their original creation. In the 
same passage too, he describes the man as him who, 
participating, by virtue of his mental and bodily power, 
the governing dignity of the Deity, shews forth 
in a fuller sense the image and glory of God, where- 
as the woman is but the image of the ^a avd^o^ 
In conformity with this theory, which has a deep basis 
in nature, the Scripture also everywhere enjoins sub* 
jection upon the wife, as the da^ivi^s^ov (TxcDo;, 1 Pet. 
iii. 7, and limits her to the still life of the domestic 
circle. Now, even upon this ground, viz. that no 
prerogative of human nature, subserving man as the 
complement of his perfection, is essentially inherent 
in the female sex, we caimot acquiesce in the opi- 
nion expressed by Schwarz.* <' There can be no 
perfect man, because each individual exists either 
as fnan or tpoman. Hence it is, that humanity 
is divided ; nor was it a mere romantic notion of 
Plato's, when he viewed it as composed of two 
halves. It can be demonstrated, that by the se- 
paration of the sexes, the organization of the indi- 
vidual acquires a degree of imperfection, just as on 
the other hand, it is solely by that means that the 
species is secured. Hence, the. desire of union into 
one."^ Led by this view, religious natural philoso- 

' Ueber die Erziehung, i. i. 150. 

b This passage is incidentally quoted by StaUbaum on 
Plato^s Symposton, p. 72, in confirmation of the fable of Andro- 
gynes. But notwithstanding that that fable is so frequently re- 
garded as Platonic philosophy, such is not, however, the case, 
for in the place alluded to, Aristophanes by no means speaks ac- 
cording to the mind of Plato, as £. Stephanus, p. 205, indubit- 
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phen^ like Jacob Bohme and St. Martin,* have en- 
deavoured to force the Platonic Androgynes into the 
Mosaic account, Gen. i. 27, and to represent the 
separation of the sexes as the effect of a spiritual 
lapse. It is, however, contradicted by the sexual 
antithesis, pervading the whole of nature, and where- 
in the creative omnipotence equally reveab its ful- 
ness, as in the diversity of races ; which some like- 
wise consistently trace back to sin. It is further also 
contradicted by the express profound intimation 
given in the Mosaic account. Gen. ii. 25, of the 
purity of the relation between the sexes before the 
fidl, and, to say nothing of other arguments, by the 
Saviour's dechiradon, Matt. xix. 4 — 6, in which the 
division into separate sexes is presupposed as having 
subsisted M A^nf* On the contrary, we are fiir 
m(Nre strongly obliged to regard the fable of An- 
chrogynes as nothing but a historical veil of the truth, 
that the existence of woman presupposes that of man. 
It has, indeed, been attempted to justify the view we 
have discussed, by the celibacy of Christ, and the 
declarations of Paul upon the subject of marriage ; 
But, by a revenal of the argument, the conju§^ 

ably demonstrates, where Diotima profoundly observes to So- 
crates, ** According to what you say, let no one seek the half 
of himself, nor any love himself, nay, hands and feet must be 
cut off, if they seem bad ; Let no one lore anything but 
goodneie.** Riickert, in his edition of the Symposion, has 
censured that error, s. 274. 

* Full of genius is St. Martin in his book, Vom GeUi umd 
Wuen der Dinge iiliers. Von Schubert. Th. i. t. 5?. Kmnat 
ChrUhu im A, T. Th. ii. a. 168. Von Me^ety BlaUerfur 
AoAwv WtArheitf E\fU SamnUung^ UeUr Adam^ s. 48. 
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relation might much rather be inferred as an in* 
dispensable mean towards our restoration to the pri- 
meval state. 

Proceeding now to determine the end of this two* 
fold impress of the idea of humanity, it results directly 
from what we have said respecting her nature, that 
woman is made for dependence upon, and to serve 
as the organ of man. Kai y^^ a6x ixrie^ &vii^ d/eb nft 
yvvoLhtOj dXXd ytivii diA rhit eHvd^ 1 Cor. xL 9. The 
same is also expressed by tIJlJS *lTy» ^^n. ii. 16 ; 
Just as, on the other hand, man acquires through the 
medium cf love^ the destination to become the pro* 
tecting, ruling and impregnating power of woman, 
by whose means she fulfils her destination, in the 
same happy way as himself does through Christ, 
1 Cor. xi. 3, 11, 12; Eph. v. 28, 29. The realiza* 
tion of this idea is brought about by marriage; and 
inasmuch as that connection reposes entirely upon the 
capacity on the one side to rule and ftoictify in love, 
and upon the susceptibility for conception and sub* 
jeotion on the other, so the idea of it is manifest* 
ed in its culminating point in the act of genera- 
tion. As man holds all his powers in fief from the 
Supreme, and knows no higher honour than to be 
the exponent and administrator of these, he has 
been endowed, among other gifts, with the faculty 
of stamping and multiplying his own image; and 
within the circle of generation is to be found the 
highest and holiest intention of marriage. This in- 
tention was intimated at the original creation. Gen. i. 
28, and is likewise declared in the N. T., 1 Tim. ii. 
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15.» We say within die circle of generation; for 
even, a priori^ we must not look upon the pro- 
creation of the child as isolated. That neces- 
sarily presumes the education of it, which is, in fact, 
the mere continuation of the primary act of im- 
parting life by bodily generation. Singly and 
9olely on the supposiHony thai the ^ritual life of the 
parents is transplanted into the children^ does the com- 
munication of corporeal life become a blessing. Con- 
ceived in this point of view, the formation of the 
conjugal tie implies in its very nature the inseparable 
union of the two parties, as it is only on that pro- 
viso that the act of corporeal procreation can be- 
come that which it ought to be, viz. a ground-work 
for the &bric of a spiritual creation in the human 
being, begotten in our image, but for the image of 
God. Upon this single ground, accordingly, the 
indissolubility of the conjugal tie appears, on one 
side, to result from its very nature, the moment we 
contemplate it in that light, whose rays alone dis- 
cover the inmost relations of things, the light of re- 
ligion. The very same destination for permanence is 
also, however, connected inseparably with the idea of 
marriage, even in the case when its chief end is not 
attained, viz. the begetting and rearing of members 
for the kingdom of God. For if marriage rest upon 
the idea of an absolute disposal of self by the one 
party to the other in love, with a view, first, to 

* Henoe matrimonium from mater. Ehe=viocalam. See 
Grimm*8 Deutsche ReGhtsalterthiimer, i. 417* 
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the mutual completion of their being, and then, as 
the noblest result of that, to the bringing forth and nur- 
turing of citizens for God's heavenly kingdom, it follows, 
that every presupposal of the possibility of a dissolu- 
tion would be a negation of that idea of an absolute 
union in love. Whatever may afterwards occur to 
impair the intimacy of the bond, must, when marriage 
is contemplated from the just point of view, be looked 
upon as a live-long task imposed for the exercise of 
love in patience. Hence the words of the Christian 
marriage service, — till death shall part you^ — belong 
necessarily to the idea of this connection, and express 
a proviso without which it is degraded into a mere civil 
contract. How essentially, indeed, that proviso belongs 
to it, will be felt, if we will but for a moment re- 
present to ourselves, in lively contrast, the mental 
frame of the man who enters into the connection, just 
as he would into any other compact formed by human 
will, and designed to be of a mere temporary duration, 
with the mental frame of him who brings along with 
him the conviction that none can sever it but God 
only, and that by death. Nay, in spirit, it even sur- 
vives beyond, in proportion to the tenderness which 
characterized it on this side of the grave ; on which 
persuasion it was that the Christian church uniformly 
regarded second marriages as questionable, and the 
Apostle requires that, at least, the superintendent 
of the churches should not enter twice into the con- 
jiigal state, 1 Tim. iii. 2.* 

* Although Christianity expressly peimits second marriages 
(i Cur. vii. 39), it still results from the counsel which tiie 
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Whether the bond of ieshly copulation connect 
man and wife in any other way besides, we kaye to 
be determined by the naitural philosopher. It is a 
question belonging to on? religious and moral |Ay- 
ttology, and similar to the one. In how for incest, 
independent of all raestal considerati<»0, affects the 
physical nature ? We shall only notice the rcmarit- 
able fact, that the general life of the fodier may 
be fixed in the mother ; at least the general life of the 
one party is capable of a transference to the other, as 



Apostle here appends, ver. 40, from the ordinance, 1 Tim. iii. 
2, 12; V. 9, and in general from the view it takes of "Widow- 
hood, (comp. 1 Tim. v. 6), that to abstain from such marriages 
was looked upon as a point of perfection. At tbie more pro- 
found apprehension of the conjugal relation in Christianity, we 
need i»e the less surprised, discovering, as we do» the same among 
the ancient Germans and the Romans of the early time. On 
the tombstones of Roman matrons we find as a highly honour, 
able epithet, tintvtra, uninupia. The purity of feeling which 
guided Christians in this matter, may be learnt above all 
from TertuUian, a man who has conceived with quite pecu- 
liar depth and tenderness the matrimonial bond, although, 
at a subsequent period of his life, Montanism misled him 
to declare, in opposition to the express words of the Apostle^ 
that to marry again was sinful. ^* In the second marriage,** 
he says, among other remarks, *' two wives surround the same 
man, the one in the spirit, the other in the flesh. For you 
cannot relinquish your affection for the first, but rather mutt 
4^ieri8h towards her a holier lone now that she is esaited beside 
the Lordy and that your prayers .are offered for her soul,** &c. 
It is worth while, even with this view alone, to read his books, 
Ad Uxorem, De Exhortatione Castitatis, De Monogamia. 
Neander has extracted some passages to this effect in his An* 
tigtiosticus, p. 244, 266. 
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maj be pardcnlarly demonstrated i& tke lower spheres 
of tkie animal world. Neither shall we do more than 
mention, although doubtless there be troth in it* that 
other argument afforded by the philosophy of jurispru- 
dence and ethics fiir monogamj and the indissolubtUty 
of wedlock, and whidi Kant and Fidite* have brought 
forward, viz» That the absolutely passive relation into 
which the wife, both corporeally and spirituaily, gives 
herself up by marriage (1 Cor. viL 4), is consistent with 
her dignity as a human being, only on the supposition 
that the connection is undivided and indissoluble. 
Here we deem sufficient the grounds which have al- 
ready ^en adduced for the indissolubility of marriage.^ 

* Kant. MetaphysMohe AnfangsgHinde der Rechtilehre, s. 
107- Fichte, Natiuredit, s. 174. bittenlehre, 444. 

^ I shall only farther adduce the opinion of an esteemed phy- 
siol<igi<it of a recent date, who, on the one hand, has admir- 
ably conceived how the corporeal part in the conjugal relation 
18 but the type of what ought to be realized in the spiritual 
sphere ; and, on the other, establishes, upon a spiritnal basis, 
the indissolubility of the matrimonial bond. Burdadi, Phy- 
sUdogie ah Erfahrungawiasensoha/i, 1830. Th. 3, s. 335. 
** The sexual union manifests the livinff unify of two organic 
beings in the idea of species. Now, if it be the idea of hu- 
manity to reaUxe alto on their spiritual side, those ideas which 
are but corporeally expressed on the lower stages of life, and to 
apprehend in the consciousness, and eleirate to freedom, those 
imptilses %^ich stimulate the brute, the sexual union in the 
htiman race presupposes love to the individuol of the other 
sex as well as to the iipeciM. Bat as love to the individual, 
when it is truly human, and rests upon the intuitian of unity 
with the beloved object, is not mutable and trantUorpf like the 
sexual desire, liut will evince ia oriffin in the injinite by an 
everiusiing duration, and employ itself in incessant deeds of well 
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It is only sach a conception of the matrimonial 
union, which enables us to understand with what 
depth of inward truth, in the Old as well as the 
New Testament, the relation of God and of Christ his 
representative, to the church in general, and to the 
soul of the individual believer, is described as a con- 
jugal one, and has been called by the Apostle Paulv 
Eph. V. 31, a fivartipov fAsyou When even Socrates, 
in the Symposion, says of the tfuvou^Oy "Etrrt Ss rovr» 
OsTov TO *x^a/fiMty Jiai rovro h fivrirf ovrt rfp l^dt^ oAavarot 
eveffrivy ij xvfifftg xai fi yswntftSy and sets up Eros, sprung 
from riches as a &ther, and poverty as a mother, 
as the image of the true sage, who ever espousing 
himself to primeval beauty, breeds forth, what is fair 
and good, into this world of sense ; With how much 
more reason may marriage and espousals^ considered 
in the light of Christian truth, be employed as an ex- 
pression for that relation of devotedness and suscep- 
tibility in which the believing soul stands to the Sa- 
viour who governs and fructifies it, is by that Saviour 
treated with patience, healed of its infirmities, and 

doinff ; and as, on the other hand, love of the Rptdes demands a 
continued co-operation in rearing the individuals begotten, t 
permanent connection of the kind in marriage is necessary." i 
How does the Christian doctrine, the deeper we explore na- 
ture and mind, evince itself to be uniformly the true and i 
most profound reason / Of this every one must be sensible in 
reference to what Christianity teaches upon the subject of I 
marriage ; for while this institution,, when regarded superfici- I 
allvt may appear the capricious ordinance of an ascetical rigor- I 
isiti, how does it, upon a deeper investigation, prove itself to ' 
be the bodying forth of a natural and moral relation in its 
deepest foundations ! 
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ffled vHb life and Hght; while it again subjects itself 
in silent obedience to him, grows assimilated to his 
glorious image, and outwardly accomplishes his will. 

Now, inasmuch as such a conception of marriage 
could only spring upon the soil of Christianity, it 
ought not to raise our surprise if, beyond its pre-^ 
cincts, we do not find the sacredness and indissolu- 
bility of the matrimonial bond everywhere acknow- 
ledged; although, certainly, even to the superficial 
observer, the connection presented many aspects 
which could not but restrain him from resigning it 
entirely to the mercy of caprice. We shall but cast 
a glance upon the two leading nations of antiquity. 

That in the Grecian world, the sanctity of the 
conjugal tie hardly could be observed, may easily be 
presumed from the fact, that religion, instead of lend- 
ing its aid, cast hinderances in the way. The adul- 
terous Jove and the jealous Juno, the roguish Venus 
and the bantered Hephaestion, — these were the images 
of matrimony, which the world of gods presented to 
the Greeks. It is true that monogamy prevailed for 
political reasons ; but no law restrained the husband 
from adultery or concubinage. On his side a di- 
vorce could be accomplished without further forma- 
lity, than the mere dismissal or desertion of the wife : 
^i/M'TTsiVf ix<refi'7rnv, d^ro^efi/Trstv, a.'xa^ofiirr,^ and without 

* liater tenns for the separation of the man from the wife, 
are •*o>>vm in the gospels, 3 £sr. ix. 36 ; (used by Diodonis 
Siculus 1. 12, c 18, of the wife dismissing her husband) ; ;t;<vf<T- 
iwimiy %taT,ivj^int»i and k^tUtu in Paul and Josephus ; dl<r«A«r- 
0M in Fliilo and Plutarch ; U^tixxut, llvitit chiefly in £ccle- 
Y 
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incurring any other obligation than the mere repay »? 
ment of her portion* The woman who desired 8 
separation (dm>Ji^iv rhv ayd^a, d^wfrrj^ou av6^6g) re- 
quired to appear personally before the Archon, 
and give in her complaint in writing, (awoket-^sug 
y^dfifMita lea^d nf "A^ow/ rthe^).^ The early 

8xa8tical authors, although also in um before. See Coteleriua 
Patres Apostolici, i. p. 463. 

* M^e should expect to find the best information, as to the 
Tiews which different nations entertained on the subject of 
marriage in St}ludlin*s work, Geschichte und VorateUungen^' 
von der Ehe, G&ttingen, 1826. It is, however, a singular 
circumstance, that as yet no reviewer has censured the super, 
ficialness, exceeding as it does all bounds, of the works which 
this author, who was a worthy character, published, latterly in 
such rapid succession. Not only the Ethische Monographien^ 
but the Geschichte der Philosophischen Sittenlehrey des Super- 
naturalismus und RaHonalismus, &c., are in so high a degree 
hasty compilations, on which no dependence can he placed, 
that one can scarcely conceive how he found sufficient courage 
to publish them. This applies least to the Monqgraphie 
ueber die Sittlichkeit des Schauspiels, and most to that ueber 
das Gewissen. In carelessness of representation, they are 
much akin to the Lectiones Antiquarise of Cielius Rhodiginus, 
who, indeed, in the Notizen Uber die Ehe bey den Allen, in 
the 28th book, c. 16, was his precursor ; only that in the one 
the materials are drawn from original fountains, and combin- 
ed with the anthor^s own views, whereas in the other, they 
are taken at second-hand, and pervaded by no original 
reasoning. 'On the subject of marriage among the Greeks, 
Potter, Petitus and now likewise Wachsmuth may be com- 
pared. The latter in his Hellen, Allerihumskunde, ii. 1. I7I. 
makes, among others, the interesting observation, that the re- 
gard entertained for the wife is evinced by the position in 
M^hich, when spoken of, she is placed. We usually say, " wife 
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%ofnaAs occupy a far loftier station of moral dignity, 
in a great many respects, and more especially in 
that of marriage. Although the tradition, that for 
the five first centuries after the building of the 
city, not a single case of separation betwixt man and 
wife took place,* cannot be depended upon, still it is 
certain that the matrimonial bond was preserved 
among them with the utmost purity and faithful* 
ness, as we stated above, p. 318, and ordinarily no 
second marriage was entered into. The simplicity of 
the ancient citizens in this respect, was still, in his 
days, expressed by Cato, when he said : << That he 
considered it more commendable to be a good hus- 
band, than a great senator/'^ Moreover, the husband 
was not allowed to divorce his wife without assigning 
distinct reasons. From the time of Augustus, how- 
ever, the sanctity of marriage ceased to be any longer 
respected. The words of Juvenal are well-known ; 
Fiunt octo mariti, Quinque per autumnos. 

and children," the Greek, " ri»m *«) yw«r«ij." — I have 
quoted several interesting passages from the ancients upon 
the subject of marriage, in the treatise upon Heathenism, 
in Neander's Denkwurdigkeitent i. s. 181, to which the ideal 
Pythagorean notions which Jamblichus expresses in his 
Vita Pythag., are still to be added. The history of marriage, 
and especially of divorce among the Romans, has found in 
Wdchter an author who treats them with solidity. Ueber die 
Eheaeheidungen bey den Romem, von Karl WSchter. Stutt- 
gart 1822. The works which discuKs these matters among th» 
Jews are known, Selden, Buxtorf, &c. 

* Savigny in the Abhandlungen der Berliner Academic of 
1814 and 1815. 

b Plutarch Vita Catonis, c. 20 
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And now, as regards the Hebrews, certain it is that 
at the commencement of their records, they possess- 
ed that saying, Gen. ii. 24, which describes in the 
most forcible terms, the intimacy of the nuptial bond. 
Nevertheless the Mosaic legishition on this point, 
evinces an unusual laxity. The views which were en- 
tertained of it, Christ himself strikingly intimates when 
(Mat xix. 8,) he says: M««Jtfnc 'Jr^hg r^f cxXti^o 
xa^d/av ufji^u¥ l^87^6'v|/€y vfLn &9ro>Mfai r^g yvfouxag vfio^ 
upon which Jerome makes the pertinent note : Nob 
discidium concedens, sed homicidium auferens. Com- 
pare Chrysostom on this text. As the Mosaic ec<mo- 
my, in general, ordains not that which is perm^ent and 
areketypal, but, indulgent to the weakness of man, that 
which was meant to last but for a season and subserve 
the use of discipline, so is this here also the case. 
The Law of Moses permitting divorce, is to be found 
in Deut. xxiv. 1. Now much depends, and it is 
likewise required for the comprehension of our pas- 
sage, upon our knowing what this law properly de- 
clares. The expression *12T DTW ^S from the 
most ancient times, been a subject of dispute. Even 
the Talmudists call it t^^ltJ^D DlJ^^an ambiguous 
word. Several of the commentators, as for instance 
Drusius, Lightfoot and Gentilis* believe that it sig- 
nifies whoredom^ and so here adultery y that the school 
of Schammai understood it in this sense, and that 
Jesus took the same view* So Gratz» Fritzsche and 
Meyer. Now, at all events, this is erroneotis, as has 

» De Nupt. 1. vi. c. 11. 
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been shewn by the learned Akoluth.* It is impos- 
sible that Christ, if he had recognised no other ground 
of divorce, than that which Moses and part of the law- 
yers did, could have said, Matt, xix., that it was merely 
on account of their (rxX9)^oxa|d/a, that Moses had been 
so indulgent But just as little ought the signification 
pf *niT Jrny to be »o greatly relaxed, as Michae- 
lis, in his Masaisehes Recht it. b. 250, has done, where 
he says, that all it expresses is : << If the man find she 
IS not fiur enough, or discover in her any defect" The 
truth rather lies betwixt the two. As nakedness is 
something shameful, ni**iy> ^^^^ ^^ i^ derivative 
signification, means /adiias, in which signification it 
appears, Dent xxiii. 15; Is. xx. 4. If we examine 
the former of these texts more especially, we shall be 
convinced of the necessity of supposing something or 
other exciHng di$gHU* The LXX. translate, o^/T^fM* 
^^yfjM^ and so also the Samaritan, the Syriac and 
Arabic versions; The Vulgate, foBditas, One re- 
striction to the liberty of divorce, accordingly, con- 

« De aqait amaris, Liptia, l<i82, p. 220. 

^ It may be questioned, what the meaning of Arxn/itn it^l^ftm 
ia. Origen, even in his early days, reflnarka on Matt t. 14, ed. 
de la Rne, T. iiL p. 647, that perhaps the Jews, in order to 
•hew tl»t Moset had been aa strict as JemiB, would maintain 
that it was the same as fi*t%u» ; but he replies, that it only 
meant mv mfU^rtiftm. Salmasius also, De foen. Trap. p. 1(23, 
wiahee to understand *fiyfMi here, like the Latin negoHuniy of 
an amour, consequently aduUtrp, But in that case the expres. 
aion iv^U»u U mi»rf would scarcely have been used. It is more 
credible that i^x^fitv ^fiyf^ in the LXX., either expresses 
the meaning of Schammai, (see p. 327), or is to be taken in 
the same sense as we put upon the Helrew ^;a*T T^Wf* 
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flisted in its being permitted only in cases where 
something disgusting, and which hindered connubial 
intercourse, could be shewn. The other consisted in 
the writing of divorcement itself.* The drawing up 
of this, prevented the husband from turning the wife 
to the door in every fit of passion, and then, afterwards 
perhaps, with equal levity, taking her back. By means 
of it, likewise, the wife was enabled to learn the causes 
of her dismissal ; And, moreover, if we suj^ose that 
the art of writing was not generally known, the inter- 
vention of a Levite would be necessary, and thu^ 
at least, the matter was protracted. 

Now, in the days of our Saviour, the signification 
of the term *niT m*iy ^^kd become doubtful, and 
two schools of the scribes, that of Schammai and that 
of Hillel in particular, had fallen into a dispute upon 
the subject. It is true that the differences of these 
schools often concern the most miserable trifles,^ 

* The word m^r^freu'tav^ id likewise to be Amnd In the Ian* 
guage of Greek jurisprudence, in which ii»ii it*»^TMtiw signi- 
fies the process brought agfrinst the freedmaii, wko does not 
fulfil his obUgstions towards the manumissoir. Meier and 
Schckn. Att. Process, s. 473. In precisely the same way the 
Latin refmdiwn is used for the letter of diyorce. In other 
cases, nouns in ««» are generally tKe more modern forms 
for My Lol)eck Phryn. s. 517- In Josephus, y^afA^ruav ««■•- 
Xvftttt* In later times we find also r* ^taX^Y^^* ▼• 2iIm«k 
See Bereridge on the Canones A post, in Can. i. c. 6. Among 
the Rabbins, I9>, (hence the Taknudic Tract. Oittin derives 
its name,) pl^l^H, p1l3^^ and D^UK, letter. See Tract. 
Gittin, c. 6, § 6. 

^ Thus the school of Schammai says r '^ At dinner, after 
the hands have been Washed and dried> the napkin must be 
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still, in every case where there is an antithesis be- 
tween difficult and easy, the sterner decision is al- 
ways on the side of Schammai ; which is expressly 
mentioned. Thus a Caraean in Trigland De Secta Ca* 
r«orum,p. 98. says, DnOinO D^IJ^^ ^NOCJ^ HO 
D**?pD ^Sn n^n- The view taken by tlie school 
of Schammai was not, however, introduced into prac- 
tice. The Halacha decided always for the Hille- 
lites, and the principles of the Schammaites at last 
Only survived among the Caraeans." Now, it is ge- 
nerally supposed, that the Schammaite school under- 
stood by *n^T ni*iy» Jornicationy but, as we said 
before, improperly, provided that word be taken in 
its more restricted sense. For they comprehended 
under it all which the Talmud designates as *mjr3 
in a woman. Thus the Jerusalem Gemara on the 
Tract. Gittin, informs us, that they included her go- 
ing forth without a veil, or with torn garments, or 
bare arms, among the *n2lT ni*iy> which coincides 
with the explanation of Aben Ezra, ** any thing 
indecent in act or word.** The circumstance that 
the Saviour here also opposes his 170^ dk "Kiyta to the 

laid upon the table.** '* No,** says that of Hillel, '< but upon 
die cushion on which you lie.** Schammai teaches : *< After 
meat, the chamber must first be swept, and then the hands 
washed.*' Hillel : " No. The hands must be washed first, 
and then the chamber swept.** There is much of the same 
kind in the Tract. Berachoth, c. 8. Educated in such school* 
as these, how must a Paul have been transformed to become the 
man he was ! 
' • Wolf Notit. Caraeor, p. 96. 
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common construction of the law, justifies an a priori 
inference, that that party of the Scribes had declared 
themselves with less severity upon the subject. The 
Hillelites, on the contrary, taught that divorce was 
allowable upon account of any thing disagreeable 
whatsoever, and still farther went Akiba, who, in the 
same way as J. D. Michaelis, founding upon the first 
clause of the Mosaic law, declares any defect of come- 
liness in the eyes of the man to be a competent 
ground of separation. In what manner they were 
led to this lax exposition, appears firom the Baby* 
lonish Gemara upon the 9th chapter of the Tr. Git- 
tin. Here the status constr, is entirely overlooked, and 
the ^iT m^y expounded, as if there stood dis- 
junctively *niT I}"} ni^y» "some shamefiil thing or 
any thing at all ;*' a striking instance how not even 
the strictest rules of grammar can prevent the carnal 
mind from transferring its own sentiments into the 
holy Scripture. Now, it is true, that even down to our 
Saviour's days there may have been many a fine ape* 
cimen of conjugal fidelity among the Israelites, Take, 
for instance, Zacharias and his wife £ti;(abetfh. In par- 
ticular, a strong predilection was felt towards the first 
wife, her who had been espoused in youth ; so that Ben 
Nachman, in the Babylonish Gemara to the Tr. San* 
hedrin, c. 2, declares, fltt^KD pH miDn »* ^D^ 
D^^1W> " All things may be exchanged but the wife 
of one's youth ;" and other declarations to the same 
effect may be found in the same place. Ben Sira 
Sententiarum, 3, also says: "^p^irQ ^^IJJT HD'l^ 
n*n*irU " scrape the bone that has fallen to thy lot,** 
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and exhorts, at the same time, to be contented with 
the wife we have obtained as our portion. On this 
point, however, the same lax practice gained the as- 
cendancy as among the Mahometans, with whom 
we find, as formuhi of renunciation in divorce, « The 
roe for the cow," t. e, a young and fhir wife in 
place of the old.* Even in the prophet Maiachi ii. 
10 — 16, we read a noble reproof, pronounced in the 
name of God, against inconsiderate separations be* 
tween man and wife ; comp. Pro. vi. 32. The Phari-> 
sees, who come forward speaking at Matt. xix. 3, ask. 
Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife, xarcb iracait 
uiTsav ;^ Consonant is the fact, that in the Antiquit. iv« 
8, 23. Josephus states the law of divorce in the follow- 
ing lax form : Tuveuxhg fie €u¥0£xou&rig ^uXS/Mwog dtat^su^* 
i^vouyxaff &i 5fi'JForoy¥ alrtaer voXkai y &¥ ToTg &¥• 
dliiivaig roiaurai yhcmrv y^afi*fi*a6i fMv xrX. In like man- 
ner Philo de Leg. Special., p. 781, ed. Frankf. : '£dv 
dkdpd^ed^aXKoLyiiifoLyuwi xaff Jiv Hv ru^fi ^|ofa<r/y 
xrX. In his iMOgraphy, Josephus relates, with per- 
fect 9angfrmdy that he dismissed his wife, after she 
^ad born him three children, because her manners did 
noi please him. Under these circumstances, the 
conjecture acquires more and more verisimilitude^ 
that, when it is hwe said without any limitation, 
« Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give 
her a writing of divorcement," this was the form 



* Specimen Proverb. Meidani, No. 78* 

^ Conitantine also, in the Cod. Theod. i. I, de Repudiis, iiL 
16, prohibito husbands from putting away their wives per 
guoieunque oocasionea. 
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under which the lawyers of the day were wont to in- 
culcate the Mosaic commandment, x«ra cratfay a/Viaf. 
• The exposition of our text must be supplemented 
from Matt, xix., compared with Mark x. 11, 12; 
Luke xvi. 18 ; (Eph. v. 31.) As often happens else- 
where, so here too we have occasion to admire the 
profound insight of the Saviour into the Old Testa- 
ment There are many cases, and this is one, in which 
it would be impossible to select, from the whole Codex, 
a more apposite passage to the theme before him 
than Christ here does. He points to that passage of 
the Mosaic record, in which the intimate union of 
the two parties, by the connubial bond, is expressed 
in the forcible terms : Ka^ taovrou 0/ dvo stg tfd^xa fua»f 
and then subjoins: "^ntm ovnen shl ^vo, dXXex ffc^ff 

According to the words of Christ, tiierefore, a separa- 
tion ought never to be brought about by any act of 
volition on the part of man, but by God alone, whose 
will is expressed in calling away either of the parties 
by tieath. Hence the words of the marriage service, 
" Until death shall part you." Comp. Rom. vii. 3; 
1 Cor. vii. 39. In the case of all other unions, the 
parties become i/^ fiia¥ xa^d/ar xai -v^^^v ; as is said, 
Acts iv. 82, of the first Christian community. The 
singularity of the present consists in this, that ac- 
cording to I Cor. vii. 4, they become c/V M'^av <ra^xa, 

* Chrysostoxn on Matt, zix: Utt^k ^v^tv to ym^iNt, 

»mi »tXivrc*r«f fitti htt^m^t^tr^euy mirti rwi^trrtiuit tout* ^{(v* 
The fiim r*^^ is alM) well commented upon by Isidorus Pelu- 
■iota, L iv. ep. 129, in the Treatise upon 1 Cor. vi. 18. 
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to which (Ecclesiasticus xxv. 26), Eph. v. 28, and 
1 Cor. vi. 16, also point. This dg fifav tfa^xa ysyssBat is 
realized to its fullest extent in the children^ in whom 
the ffd^^ of the father and that of mother are equally 
combined, and who thus represent the corporeal unity 
of the two.* In virtue of this connection, accordingly, 
neither of them has any more the i^ovaia over his own 
eSffia, and hence in so far the absolute disposal of self 
on the part of the one to the other, ( 1 Cor. vii. 4). 
The man ought to love his wife : e!;^ rh eavrov (fZ/titt^ 
Eph. V. 28. 

Whoever, therefore, of his own accord, breaks a 
bond thus designed to be commensurate with the 
term of his life, and therewithal marries another, does 
an action which falls within the domain of adultery ; 
barring only, as our Saviour here and at Matt. xix. 
adds, when one of the parties Ims been guilty of 4ro^yf/a. 
When that has happened, the guilty individual has, in 
point of fact, already executed a divorce, and formed a 
union with another spouse, ( 1 Cor. vi. 16). Theophy- 
lact on 1 Cor. vii. 13 : 6 vo^vog spOatSiv eavrhv biattrvitfa^. 
Nay more, supposing the strict execution of the Mosaic 
law, adultery amounted to a separation of the mar- 
riage bond by death, for at least the woman was capi- 
tally punished. The exception is not mentioned in 
Mark x. 11, nor at Luke xvi. 18, which yet, however, 
just like 1 Cor. vii. 10, is to be looked upon as a mere 
abbreviation of the commandment, and to be explained 

« It is a beautiful sentiment which Jamblicbus ascribes to 
Pythagoras, (Vita Pith. c. 9,) viz. That men ought to re- 
flect ! mt Ttif /M.lf «'^«f Ttiit iXXtvs 0-vv^ti»»ff TtiifiUvit if y^afAftMm 
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according to the hermeneutical rule : Pauciora ^poni 
debent per plura. So, to state one example, Lake, 
xii* 10, says : T^ tig rh dyiov vvsufia ^"Kats^rifiififsatTt oux 
pL^^nroii Mark adds, ttg aJSiva^ while Matthew, in 
this case too the fullest of all, superadds c. xii. 32 : ours 
h rf aiwM ro{/r(ff ours iv r(p f/sAkwrt. More instances 
of the same kind might be quoted. 

We have still, however, to examine more closely the 
exception specified by Christ, viz. 'ira^exrhg Xfyou ^o^ 
yg/a^* and then the statement he makes, which is so im- 
portant for the right comprehension of the whole pre- 
cept, viz. That a pracHeal separatum betwixt man and 
wife i9 first effected in and through a second marriage. 

First, we have to investigate the meaning of ^o^m/o, 
and then of vaatxrhg >Ayw. That vo^nsa may also 
denote the Aba/p^g/a, has been expressly contested by 
Dr. Paulus, who holds that it only means extrama- 
trimonial fornication, and that Christ here speaks 
of such as preceded marriage, inasmuch as he but 
repeats the Mosaic commandment, Deut. xxii. 13. 
This view, when first broached, met with much ap- 
probation, and as we shall afterwards mention, was 
in particular adopted by Gratz. It can, however, in 
no wise be vindicated. As so special a reference 
of ro^¥tia is not so much as indicated by the text, we 
could only be justified in adopting it, provided the 

« At Matt. xix. 9, the «<, which the authority of Erasmus 
and Beza served to spread, must be bauished from the text, 
and according to the best evidences, ^n l<r< flr«^yc<V ^ he read, 
as Matthasi, Knapp, Oriesbach and others. While, on the 
contrary, Lachman, following the western Codd. and that of 
Cambridge^ inserts flr«^f«r«f . 
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utHS loquendi forbad us to take the word in the sense 
of funx^ta. That iro^s/o, however, as the genus com- 
prehends the species fLMytioLy may both be presupposed 
independent of all positive evidence, and is actually 
the case in all languages. Thus, the Arabic version 
has here a word signifying whoredom for jCM/p^s/o* 
In Plautus and Cicero, we find stupmm in place of 
adulterium. Hesychius and the £tym« Mag. ex- 
plain iLfayh^ by o fl'^vog. In the Hellenistic, compare 
EkK^lesiasticus xxiii. 23 ; Hos. iii. 3, conf. v. 1 ; Am. 
vii* 17 ; Joh. viii. 41 ; 1 Cor. vi. 1, comp. Suicer, 
s. h. v.« That, at any rate, the cro^i»g/a must here in- 
clude the jMi^ita, cannot accordingly be questioned. 
It might deserve consideration, whether it means 
that exclusively, or is of such extensive latitude as 
to embrace the atsikysia. Why has Matthew, it may 
be said, both here and at the parallel passage, xix. 9, 
mentioned the mi^ia and not the fi>oiy(ii»y unless our 
Saviour himself originally used a more comprehen- 
sive expression, and consequently did not mean to 
represent adultery as the sole ground of separation ? 
Now certainly ito^nia occurs, Tob. viii. 7, so as that 
it signifies iinBufiia in general ; compare Hos. iv. 10. 
Suidas states, that it likewise stands for ri dxokatricu 
Theophylact says upon TO^vsta at Rom. i. 29: T&ifav 
afjckutg njy Axa&eco<flav rf tt^c ^o^vtfai hvi/tAari ^^/gXajSsy, 
and on 1 Thes. iv. 3, where the apostle warns airb 
'rdtfng ^ogvc/ag, Theodoret declares: £r/ ^XXd lijc 

* Matt. xix. 9 : The Syriac version has, whosoever putteth 
away his wife without her being an adulteress ; and the Ethiopic, 
except on account qf adultery. 
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obeoXatf/ap g/dij. Still, however, all this will not suffice 
to enlarge the idea of irooviia in the present passage. 
For, inasmuch as it always includes the (fuvouttta — 
Theodoret, on Rom. i. 29, expounds it more gene- 
rally, 71 ou xara yd/jkov <fuvov(fta, — and can in no wise be 
applied merely to a wanton behaviour, there still re- 
sults, from the connection in which it here stands, 
the meaning of (loiyiia.. Still less has Selden suc- 
ceeded in proving that it means tporthlessness in ge- 
neral.* The selection made by our Saviour of the 
more general term, is in both cases perfectly justi- 
fied by the chject he has in view. He means to spe- 
cify the kind of transgressions which alone justify a 
matrimonial separation. By no other genus of sins 
is the marriage bond de facto dissolved. The generic 
name was here, therefore, the most apposite. 

It now only remains to illustrate the 'jra^sxrhg Xoyou. 
That it is redundant, as Schwarz ad Olearii de Stylo, 
N. T. p. 270, Gratz and others imagined, is to be 
supposed even less in this than in the other passages 
which Schleusner has adduced as vouchers of its be- 
ing so. There is a question, however, whether Xoyoi 
may not have the sense of matter. So Hakspanius, 
Notae miscel. iii. p. 31, and, agreeing with him, Wolf 
and some others, whose object in so doing, is to enlarge 
the sense of ^ogvg/a, so that it shall be equivalent to 
T^ayfjitd Ti neogvnUy or aJ(f^ov^/a rtg. It may be said, 
that if \6yog were here synonymous with a/V/o, it 
ought rather to have been ira^sxrhg M X^yiu, or «-«- 
^ixrhg sv '^f]/j.art, as in 1 Kings xv. 5, where we read: 

■ Uxor. Hebraeonim, 1, iii. c. 23. 
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tvx i^ixkivsv Aautd,,,ixTog h ^fjMrt Ou^/ou, or sv 6v6fiaTt, 
Stilly however, the difference between these expres- 
sions merely is, that in the one case, we should have 
to translate, <' save upon the ground of fornication," 
and in the other, << save the ground of fornication." 
But the latter may stand equally well with the for« 
mer« At chap. xix. 3, the Pharisees ask whether a 
separation may take place, Kara m<fav a/V/av, and here 
the Saviour declares that it ought never to be made 
'xa^xrhi Xoyou <ro^viiag ; hence \6yog, like *1I11 means 
primarily the cause, as in Acts x. 29, then, in like 
manner as a/V/a, and the Latin causa, the ground of 
acctisation, or the accusation itself, Ex. xviii. 16 ; xxii. 
8« So likewise in classical Greek, icr/ r^ Xoy^, and 
M roTg \6yotg. Even, however, were XCyog here to 
mean the same as ir^ayfJMy still it could not be con- 
ceded that crgay/xa rro^vixov amounted to nothing more 
than atf/riiMy ti, or aUy^w r/, and might be under- 
stood of every sort of wantonness. If Salmasius, as 
we observed above, p. 325, insists upon interpreting 
even the wgay/^a atfp^jj/WrOi' in Deut. xxiv. 1, turpe we- 
gotium, an adulterous act, much more indubitably 
must ne^yiJ^oL To§vix6v be so understood. We have to 
add, that iro^nia at Matt. xix. 9, stands absolutely, 
without any definition to extend it. Moreover, all 
older translations have expressed Xoyog by cause,^ 



A Those interpreters who have here explained Xiyog hy 
proportion, " save for somewhat proportional to adultery," 
have much too manifestly disclosed the inferre quod placiiit 
enarratori, instead of the e£fere quod placuit auctori, to de- 
serve any further attention. 
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Having thus fixed the meaning of tiie exception^ 
we now turn to consider the peculiar form under 
wbAch the Saviour has delivered the precept. He 
does not Bay : Sari^ dirfiXitsi r^v yafisr^v avroS ^ra^xH^ 
Aj^yw ^offftiai, n^ hfMirxtwn, Mere separation (^a- 
X^'^f^i) IB °o^ declared as falling within the precincts 
of adultery, but only remarriage. Here, and at Matt, 
xix. 9, we read, " Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
and shall marry another, so likewise at Mark x. 1 1, 
where the same thing is also specified in regard to 
the woman.* Moreover, it is here declared, ^ that 

■ In this passage of Mark there can exist no doubt tliat 
the ir* mirnv refers to the second, and not to the first spouse. 
This results from all the texts upon the same subject, in which 
the Saviour uniformly expresses himself in such a way as r»> 
presents a second matrimonial union, in a person unlawfully di- 
vorced, as comings within tlie domain of adultery. The syntax 
of^M;^'^''^*'^^^^ IflTi is justified by the Hebrew bx nat, which 
the LXX. render by i»«r«^Mtfu» i«-/and kV, £z. xvi. 26; Numb. 
XXV. i. Now, inasmuch as it is there also said of the woman : 
%kf ytm Aa-tfXvr^ rh avl^c, fA»ix*trtu (%v* «6r«ii), doubts haT» 
been raised, seeing that, among the Jews, the wife had no 
liberty to separate from the husband, but merely among the 
Greeks and later Romans. On this very ground, and with- 
out the support of any external evidence, Fritzsche has even 
banished the whole sentence from the text. But the 
saying is sufficiently vindicated by the mere lupposal, that 
it was Christ's intention, in giving prominence to the fisct, 
that the same thing holds in regard to the other party, to 
express more forcibly the idea of the inviolability of the 
marriage bond. It must likewise, however, be said, that 
among the Jews, at least in after times, sundry cases of the 
sort are to be found, and that subsequently upon the propa- 
gation of Christianity among the. heathen, these must have 
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even she, if she marry again, breaks the marriage tie, for 
she is still bound, dtbough the blame of it rests upon 
the husband," which is the import of irotsT aur^v 
pt»ot^a<f6a/. Finally, both here and in chap. xix. it 
is said, « whoso marrieth her which is put away, 
doth commit adultery." It being thus then averred, 
that in the Divine judgment — ^which is what we must 
always in the first instance think of — ^it is not by se- 
paration, but by marrying again, that the guilt of 
;uo/;^/a is incurred, and the case of adultery being in 
this precept excepted, we cannot rationally draw any 
other conclusion, but that when adultery has taken 
place, a second marriage may lawfully be entered 
into, which, as we shall shall afterwards see, the 
Romish church contests. When Christ, six. 9, says : 
0^ oi» d^oAvtfp r^v ywaTxa ai/roD, fi^ ecri iro^nicf, koJ ya^cp 
aXkflv, /CbOi%ara/, is it not a necessary inference : og ai^ 
obroXuo)} r^v yxtvcbika at/roD l^i >^^ vo^vtiag, o u fici- 
p^ara/ ? On that head, it is impossible to conceive what 
dispute there can be. There are good grounds, how- 
ever, for saying, that what Christ has here permitted^ 
he has not recommended as best to be done. The sub- 
ject is much involved in the question. What ought to 
be the punishment of adultery? Among the He- 
brews, and by the law of Constantine, death was ap- 
pointed for the adulteress and the partner of her 

recurred. Hence Paul enforces as a command of the Lord, 
1 Cor. vii. 10 : ytnetTxa «ar« aivi^of fih x^^^^^^^^^h ^^^t ^* 13, of a 
believing wife in reference to an unbeh'evinsf husband, says : 
ptii a^iirm avriv. Comp. Storr^s Observ. on Mark v. 12, Opusc. 
Hi. 206, and Orotiusin h. 1. 

z 
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crime. The same law continued in force in most of the 
German states against both of the criminal parties, or 
at least against the num. The whole of the refor- 
mers contend with all their zeal for the capital punish- 
ment of adulterer and adulteress. In this way, they 
say, the hard question regarding what ought to be 
ordained relative to second marriages is got rid of. 
On the other hand, from a very early period, many 
raised their voices in tbe church for endeavouring to 
lead the fallen party, whether male or female, to repent- 
ance, with a view towards a future reunion ; a plan in 
favour of which Luther, in one passage, declares him- 
self. Hence, in the ancient church, as also in the mo- 
dem evangelical, excommunication for a term of years 
— sometimes also, we must allow, for life — was ad- 
judged for the transgressor; during which interval, 
opportunity was given him within the walls of a mo- 
nastery, to look into himself and awaken to a sense of 
his sin. If the punishment attained its end, the inno- 
cent party was then required, at least by many, to be 
reconciled to the guilty one, with a more special refe- 
rence to the conduct of our Saviour towards the peni- 
tent adulteress, John viii. Now, doubtless, it must be 
confessed, this mode of procedure is the most accord- 
ant with the spirit of the gospel, and, for carrying it 
into practice, painfully does the Protestant church feel 
the want of ecclesiastical houses of correction, whose 
place in Catholic countries was supplied by the mo- 
nasteries. What a miserable substitute for it, in cases 
where capital punishment was not inflicted, was ba- 
nishment / Accordingly, it is only from indulgence 
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to haman weakness, aud^ a£ the same time, from a 
consideration that the offender may possibly per- 
severe in stubborn impenitence, that liberty to marry 
again is given to the innocent party, divorced on 
the ground of adultery. In this concession, how- 
ever, the guilty individual can have no interest, for 
if his innocent partner be willing to take him back, 
and he continue impenitent, he, of his own accord, 
excludes himself from the blessing of the marriage 
bond. In the case, again, of his penitence, and the 
other party refusing to take him back, it is proper that 
he should bear, even all his life-long, the punishment 
which he has brought upon his own head.» 

* In the early days of Christianity, the punishment of 
adultery was exclusion from the church for the term of seven 
years, or, according to more rigid maxims, for life. When 
monasteries came to be erected, females guilty of the crime 
were con6ned in them. Among the Germanic tribes, who 
had so fine a sense of the tenderness of the conjugal rela- 
tion, as indeed for morality in general, the more severe views 
respecting the treatment of adultery, obtained the ascen- 
dancy.' The departments of Saxony and Swabia adjudge 
death for offenders, both male and female ; that of Bamberg 
for the former only. Luther and Melancthon sternly caU 
for the death of the guilty party, whether man or woman. 
In the short form of the ten commandments (of the year 
1520,) in Walch Th. x. s. 723, Luther answers the question. 
What is to be done with the adulteress, who has been put 
away, when she cannot preserve her chastity ? as follows : 
** Ood has commanded in the law, that the adulterer be stoned, 
in order that there might be no room for such a question. 
Therefore ought the dvil sword and the magistracy still to slay 
those guiJty of the crime Where the magistracy, however^ 
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We must still take into consideratioii the expository 
remarks made in the letters of Pad. At 1 Cor. vii. 
10, 11, he lays down the commandment of the Lord, 
expressly designating it as such, in the form in which 
we find it at Mark x. 11, 12, witiiout noticing the 

if slow and negligent, and does not put to death, the adul- 
terer may make off into some other distant land, and there 
marry, if he cannot contain. But death, death is the best thing 
for him, that the had example may be counteracted.*' Again, 
however, in the Treatise on things Matrimonial (of the year 
1530,) in Walch, Th. x. 949, he kindly and affectionately ez- 
horts to receive back the adulteress if penitent. Melancthon, 
in the Commentary, and in the Loci. Theol., likewise calls 
for death or perpetual banishment. Calvin and Bucer 
make manifold complaints of the magistracy for not capital- 
ly punishing adulterers ; and Beza, in his Treatise De di- 
vortiis et repudiis, (OpuBC. Theol. ii. p. 89), relates with 
satisfaction that the burgesses of Geneva had at last, eom^ 
muni suffragio, declared death to be the punishment of the 
crime. Many of the provincial laws of Protestant countries 
likewise award death for transgressors of both sexes. So 
e. g. the Saxon police-ordinance of the Elector Moritz in 
1642, and of Augustus in 1572, and so likewise that of Meck- 
lenburg of the same date as the latter. What a glaring con- 
trast with this severity do our later provincial laws present, 
which, in plaee of death or perpetual penance in a monastery, 
impose the fine of a few hundred franks, or, according to the 
Prussian code, confinement for six weeks upon the adulterer, 
and for three to six months upon the adulteress ! It is not the 
compassionate charity inculcated by the gospel which is ex- 
pressed in this abatement of the penalty, but indifference 
to the crime ; and if it be impossible in legislation, to har- 
monize compassion for the sinner with the demand:} of jus- 
tice, far better than such indifference would be the iron 
eceptre of our forefathers. 
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exception mentioned above at p. 382. Now, here it 
strikes us as singular, that at verse 11 he presupposes, 
in a parenthesis, that there might be women who had 
separated from their husbands, and that, not on the 
score of adultery ; for this is involved in the fact, that 
the woman is spoken of as the person making the se- 
paration (the passive aorist x^i'^^P ^^ ^ medial significa- 
tion), and that she is called upon to take the first step 
towards a reunion with the man. It is still more sur- 
prising, that on the condition of her remaining un- 
married, the Apostle permits a state of separation. This 
ceases, however, to appear strange, after we have seen 
that the Saviour uniformly regards the act of marry- 
ing again as the only proper divorce, and hence the 
permission of a temporary, and, according to circum- 
stances, prolonged separation, does not contravene the 
command of Christ, so long as no new matrimonial 
engagement is formed.^ But ver. 15 and 16 de- 
termine something new, viz. that in mixed mar- 
riages, if the unbelieving husband be not pleased to 
dwell with the wife (oixtTv /lb^ avrrig),^ she is no 

* This is an indulgence towards a de facto anomalous 
state. Just as the same Apostle has forbidden women to 
■peak in the church, and yet lays down rules fpr their beha- 
viour when they do so. 

^ Among the classics rvfMxirv comprehends the whole con* 
nabial life. Among later authors #vf«4«ir4«»s=MatrimoDium, 
Cotelerius, Patres A post. i. p. 463. The malicious desertion 
of the wife, which is here spoken of, the dassics denote by 
the term ««'«XiiVtiv, otherwise only used of separation on the 
part of the wife, and which is then dififerent from air»irifiiirM. 
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farther under bondage (ov dgdouXwra/). Now, here 
much depends on the sense of didovXan-at^ viz. whether 
it express merely that the wife is not bound to fol- 
low and press herself upon the husband, or that the 
Vinculum matrimonii is dissolved. If we consider 
the use of the Rabbinical l^ytJf in the Jewish con- 
tracts of marriage, and the didsra/ in the 39th verse 
of this chapter, which is expressly contrasted with 
sXsv&spa etfTiVy ^ 6eKii yufinidi^yaty as also that the Apostle 
does not, as atver. 11, append a fiivirea aya/Mog, which 
might have been equally expected, supposing him to 
recommend a mere external separation, all this leads 
us to suppose that ou dsdov>Mrou signifies the dissolu- 
tion of the vinculum matrimonii.* That the Apostle, 
by so doing, has gone beyond the commandment of 
Christ, and added another exception to that of the 



Plutarch, Stoic. Controv. p, 213. Wytt.: ^r*t^u Ttt rnt 
yttfAiTfif AmXtTm lr«i;« II rvf^m, Lucian, Bis accus. p.. 233, 
ed. Amst. : •$ vn* fttkt *i//t^ yaf^irhf •urmt Jtrifutg «irtXi«Y. 
Conf. KUster ad Aristoph* Plut. v. 103a 

* Bengel otherwise : Sed cum exceptione ilia, maneai extra 
eonjugium. So likewise does Flatt expound, both in his 
Commentary on this text, and likewise, more especially, in hia 
Moral, p. 583. He there explains the m 2tl«vX»tv»t i He is ncrt a 
slave : He needs not submit to every every thing in order to 
hinder a separation. Very few Protestant interpreters share 
this opinion. Among these it has been delivered in the 
evening entertainments of the exiled French Protestants* 
entitled, Vesper» Groningiane (1718)« P* 220. Comp. also 
Wolfs Cur» in h. 1. 
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ito^niOf we cannot say. Our Saviour speaks of how 
his disciple is to conduct himself in regard to divorce. 
Here the subject of the Apostle is the act of an un- 
believer, and how, when he has dissolved the bond, the 
believing party ought to behave. Now, although the 
Apostle declares the conjugal tie in such cases to be 
loosed, in like manner as is done by Christ, it will still be 
a question, both in the one case and the other, in how 
far it becomes a Christian to take advantage of the 
leave to marry again. As to what the civil law 
ought to ordain in this respect we shall not here 
determine. The law of conscience, however, might 
well sanction the step only in two cases. 1. 
When the party, breaking the connection, renders 
the separation final, by a second marriage. 2. 
When a conviction subsists, in as &r as man can 
be convinced, that the party who has been wrong- 
fully abandoned wUl not be able to move the other 
to a change of mind or a return to duty. The 
annexed clause sv Ss ii^¥fi xrX., calls to mature and 
conscientious deliberation, and still more the reason 
adduced in v. 16 : T/ yS^ oJda^ yvvaty tt rh &¥d^ 
(rw(rg/g ; " True it is — ^the Apostle means to say — ^the 
conversion of thy partner does not lie with thee. 
Still do not despair of it too soon, but, as it is the 
property of true love irdvra vtcrsustv^ ^dvrct fXcr/^i/y, 
(1 Cor. xiii. 7.) wait and hope as long as is possible."* 



« In the expoftition of riym^ «n»i, we fiud an extraordinary 
division among the interpreters. While almost all take the 
question in the sense ; '' For knowest thou, O wife, whether 
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There is still a point to be considered, which makes 
the indulgence of the Apostle in this case stiQ 



JOB map not cDnvert thy htuband,** and lo likewise tranilate^ 
Luther luu done so without a negation : " For what kuowett 
thou, whether then shalt save,** according to which Bengri 
and Semler expound both : ''As his conversion is a matter 
of so much uncertainty, insist not upon the permanence of the 
bond.** It is obvious how important it must be to decide be- 
twixt these two directly opposite views. The eonnectien of 
the ri y^ with the if H tZ^ nni, certainly speaks for the former, 
but partly the U 1% u^nvp might be understood as assigning a 
motive for the separation (so e. g. Calixt ad h. L) and partly 
might the ri ya^ be referred to what does not immediately 
precede. The language accordingly must determine. Is then 
the clause '^ For what knowest thou, whether thou shalt save,** 
calculated to raise or depress hope ? In German, obviously 
the latter. Were hope meant to be awakened, we should 
require the negation. This feeling has induced many among 
us, as e. g. Krause, to resort again to a construction which is 
traced back to Severianus, and wln'ch borrows here the u fin 
from V. 17 ; ti rmvus, tl f^n. Whether in GhredK the question 
admits of an ai&miative answer, has not been investigated. 
It howerer does so ; the indubitable proof of which we have in 
the elegaic fragment of Euripides so often quoted : rtt 
• 12 I y, u Tc ^?f fjtit Wrt xarPeinTfy tc xotriaituv Si J^nt ; Undoubt- 
edly Euripides is disposed to the affirmative, and thereupon 
is grounded the parody of this, not Hellenistic sentence, 
by Aristophanes in the RansB. See KUster on Suidas s. v. 
r$t «nt» and Conz and Bergler on Aristoph. Ran», ▼. 1614. 
Nay, even chx oTia ii, which usually corresponds not with 
the Latin baud scio an, but with the vereor ut, leaves some- 
times at least the matter altogether undetermined, so that 
it might happen. See Elmsley on Medea, v. 911, ed. Lips, 
p. 2SI9] and Borneman on Xenephon Conviv. viii. § 9. In 
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more easy to be explained. We may presume with 
certainty, as by far the majority in the ancient church 
did, that he regarded marriage with an unbeKever 
as a thing unlawful, which is expressed by the fdvtv 
§9 xti^iift of V. 39, and that hence the persons here 
addressed are such as, before their cmiversion, were 
already united to heathen spouses. Theodoret very 
justly says, that the transition which is made at 
T. 17, •* according to the state in which God hath 
called every one, so let him walk," presupposes this. 
Marriage with a heathen, altogether prevented the 
Christian party from realizing the right idea of the con- 
nection, (Comp. Tertullian.) How, for instance, could 
the education of the children be attended to in such 
a union ? In one sole case could this relation be jus- 
tified, viz. When the party not Christian persevered in 
manifesting love and esteem for the party that was, and 
by so doing, afforded hopes of his own conversion. 
On the other hand, however, if that party came to a 
complete rupture with his believing spouse, studiously 
avoided all sort of intercourse, at last even entered 
into a new connexion, how, in such circumstances, 
could the hope alluded to possibly survive ? Com- 
pare the far harsher procedure of Ezra's with respect 
to heathen marriages, Ezra c x. 

Passing now to the history of the exposition of 

Hebrew the question DK 3MV ^Q and ITIV ^, is always 
more affirmative, £sth. iv. 14, 2 Sam. xii. 22, Joel ii. 14, and 
so also in English, when we ask. Who knows but he may come ? 
we mean, I think he may still come. 
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those passages which refer to this subject, and in as 
hr as they are connected with it, of the doctrinal 
maxims, relative to separation betwixt man and wife, 
we have first to cast our eyes upon the period which 
preceded the establishment of the creed and prac- 
tice of the Roman Catholic church. The first 
ecclesiastical fiithersy even in their early days, are 
divided in opinion with respect to two exegeti- 
cal questions. 1. What are the grounds which jus- 
tify a separation betwixt married parties? and, 2dly, 
which we have already premised above. Whether the 
prohibition of a second marriage afiects the innocent 
party in case of a separation on the score of adul- 
tery? Consequently, whether in general there be 
any other thing but death which can break a mar- 
riage ? In singular perplexity, Origen, (in Matth. t. 
14,) expresses his astonishment at the fact that, and 
at the cause why, Christ has assigned fornication as 
the only competent ground of a separation ; poison- 
ing, infanticide, and secret robbery on the part of the 
man, being not less heinous crimes. On either side, 
he says, 1 behold difficulties ; for while, on the one 
hand, such transgressions appear to be worse than 
adultery itself, still it is ddEjSic to act contrary to the 
j3o6X)2/ta fiji ^itcufxakiag rov ^urij^og. Hence he had 
often reflected, why the Saviour had not expressly 
forbidden : fi^diig d«roXusrM n)y yuvaSka txurou vototxr^g 
Xfyov ^o^vi/a;, but merely expresses himself to the 
effect, that whosoever putteth away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, exposeth her to the danger 
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of committiDg adultery. Others endeavoured to 
give latitude to the exception, in a different way, 
by referring iro^nioy in a spiritual sense, to idolatry. 
So Hermas in his day, who says:* Non solum 
moechatio est illis, qui carnem suam coinquinant, sed 
et is, qui simulachrum facit, moechatur ; and so after- 
wards above all Augustine, till at last this construc- 
tion became the prevailing one in the Latin church. 
In the Decretum Gratiani, ii. Cans. 28, Quaes. 1, it is 
expressly said : Moechia est duplex, videlicet spiri- 
tualis et carnalis. When once <ro^vg/a was thus taken 
in a sense different from the proper one, it fol- 
lowed quite naturally, that avarice should also be re- 
garded as a ground for divorce, for that in Col. iii. 5, 
is likewise called sMo^XoXar^s/o, nay at last, as he 
ferther infers: Omnino quaslibet illicitas concupis- 
centias, quae animam corpore male utentem a Lege 
Dei aberrare faciunt et perniciose turpiterque cor- 
nimpi.^ Epiphanius specifies a variety:^ *0 fiii 
duvfi^sig rji fit^ &^xs6fivat nXsvrritfdtfriy hsxev rmg ^|o- 
pacrsAi^, iTo^veiag, f) fMiyiia^ i) xax^g a/r/a; ^(fip(SiM\j 
ytvofithoMy ftuva^&ivra divrs^cf. yvmtxi ^ yvvii divrs^tf) dcvdf/, 
ovx aht&rou 6 ^g XSyog, The majority of the fathers 
of the church, however, understand under 'iro^nia no- 

* Pastor ]. ii. c. 4. 

b In the Retract, i. c. 19, he, nevertheless, says, Nee volo 
in re tanta tamque ad dignosoendum difficili patare lectorem 
istam sibi nottram dlsputationem debere suffioere, sed legat et 
alia, etc 

" Haeres, lix, n. 4. 
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thing else but actual adultery; aud hence only in 
case of that, allow a separation between man and 
wife. So Clemens Alexr. Strom. 1. ii. p. 506, Hi- 
lary on our text, Cbrysostom here, and on Mat. 
xix., Isidorus Pelusiota, who, as was already observed 
above, endeavours, 1. iv. ep. 129, to show from 1 Cor. 
vL why fornication is the only valid ground of se- 
paration. 

With respect to the second point, we find in the 
ancient church a twofold view as to bow adultery 
ought to be treated. The one, which is the more 
severe, considers it as a sin so odious, that the inno- 
cent party, according to some, had the power, ac* 
cording to others was even bound, to put away the 
guilty, and hence acquired also the liberty of enter- 
ing into a new engagement. The Ambrosiaster speaks 
most strongly to this effect, observing upon 1 Cor. 
vii. 15 : Non est servituti subjectus frater aut soror 
in hqjusmodi. Si Esdras dimitti fecit uxores aut viros 
infideles, ut propitius fieret Deus, nee iratus esset, si 
alias ex suo genere acciperent, (non enim ita prse- 
ceptum his est, ut remissis istis alias minime duoe- 
rent), quanto magis, si infidelis discesserit, liberum 
habebit arbitrium, si voluerit, nubere legis suae viro? 
Contumelia enim Creatoris solvit jus matrimonii 
circa eum, qui relinquitur, ne accusetur alii copuktus, 
infidelis autem discedens et in Deum et in matrimo- 
nium peccare dignoscitur. In the passage above 
quoted, Epiphanius at least concedes permission to 
remarry. In equally strong terms as the Ambrosi- 
aster, do the Apostolical Constitutions, 1. vi. c. 15, 
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speak upon tibe point, saying with allusion to Prov. 
xviii. 22 : *0 lumykn rri» 'jraget^&a^iTgav, ^vtfiug ^sttfjbov 
va^anfMg. Basil, ep. 199. canon 21, requires of the 
wife to take back, unconditionally, her adulterous 
husband, but that, when guilty herself, she shall re- 
main for CT^ separated, and adds : Ka/ rour&iy ds 6 
Xoyog ou pfhi^g^ i^h tfuv^^sia ovru Ksx^drrixs, In fine, 
Theodoret likewise declares himself decidedly for the 
permisfflbility of a second marriage ;* and consonant 
in general is the practice of the Greek church down 
to the present times. 

On the other hand, Hermas, in his day, requires 
that the adulterous wife, as soon as she has done 
penance, shall be received back again, appending 
nevertheless this restriction: Sed non saepe, servis 
enim Dei poenitentia una est. Above all, must Ter- 
tuliian, from the particular opinions which he latterly 
entertained, have been opposed to a person divorced 
entering into a second marriage, for, as we have seen, 
p. 318, he looked upon every engagement of this 
kind, even when death had broken the first, as alto- 
gether improper. Compare De Monogamia, c. 9, 10, 
di^^rent 1. iv. adv. Marcionem, c. 34. According to 
Origen also, in the passage quoted, we must believe 
that a second union on the part of a person divor- 
ced was, in his days, at least not customary, inas- 
much as he only relates, with respect to certain over- 
seers of the church, that they had, for good reasons, 
although in contradiction to Rom. vii. 2, and 1 Cor. 
vii. 39, permitted women to marry again during the 

aDe Curat. Oraec. aff. 1. xx. Tom. i^. ed. Hal. p. 944. 
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life of their former husbands.* Augustine's opinion 
was of peculiar influence in this matter. In the 
book De fide et Operibus (of the year 419), c. 19, 
he, indeed, says: £t in ipsis divinis sententiis ita 
obscurum est, utrum et iste, cui quidem sine dubio 
adulteram licet dimittere, adulter tamen habeatur, si al« 
teram duxerit, ut, quantum existimo, venialiter ibi quis- 
que fallatur. But notwithstanding of this, even in the 
exposition of the sermon on the Mount, of the year 
393, and still more decidedly in the book De Con- 
jugiis Adulterinis, written in 419, in reply to Pol- 
lentius' Questions on 1 Cor. vii. 10, 1 1, tom. vi. ed. 
Bened., he delivers himself, although still with great 
hesitation, to the effect that the innocent party ought 
equally to continue single and await the repentance 
of the guilty one : << For truly none would entail 
upon himself either harm or disgrace by uniting 
afresh with such an adulteress as she to whom Christ 
said, Neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin no 
more." To the question. Why then has Christ ap^ 
pended the excepta causa fornicationis ? he thus re- 
plies, Credo, quia illud quod majus erat, hoc dominus 
commemorare voluit. Majus enim adulterium esse 
quis negat, uxore non fornicante dimissa alteram 
ducere, quam si fornicantem quisque dimiserit et 
tunc alteram duxerit? Non quia et hoc adulterium 
non est, sed quia minus est, ubi fornicante dimissa 
altera ducitur. He appeals to James iv. 17, where 
it is written : " To him that knoweth to do good and 

• Erasmui, however, in his Com. on 1 Cor. vii. under- 
stands Origen as only speaking of cases exceptive of adul- 

tery. 
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doeth it not, it is sin ;" while even to him who is 
culpably ignorant of, and fails to do it, it is also sin, 
only that in the first case, the sin is more aggravated. 
Compare the book written at the same date, De 
Nuptiis et Concupisc., where, 1. i. c. 10, he says, 
among other things : Usque adeo manent inter vi- 
ventes semel inita jura nnptianim, ut potius sint inter 
se conjuges, qui ab alterutro separati sunt, quam cum 
his, quibus aliis adhseserunt.* Similar are the prin- 
ciples of Jerome, e. g, ep. xlviii. ad Pammachium, c. 
5, with which let what he says respecting the then 
much spoken of Fabiola be compared.^ 

While the church endeavoured in this way to hal- 
low more and more the marriage bond, carrying its 
decisions beyond the results of holy writ itself, the 
Roman civil laws, even under the Christian emperors, 
still continued extremely lax. Nor indeed could 
any thing else have been expected, when we consider 
the license which previously prevailed among the 
heathen, and reflect upon the number of them who, 

■ Notwithstanding, however, Augustine in reference to the 
principles enunciated in the letters to Pollentius, afterwards 
observes in the Retract, ii. c. 57 : Scripsi duos libros de conj. 
adult, quantum potui secundum scripturas cupiens solvere 
difficillimam qusestionem. Quod utrum enodatissime fecerim, 
nescio, immo vero non me pervenisse ad hujus rei perfectionem 
sentio, quamvis multos sinus aperuerim. 

b Of the passages of the Patres upon this subject, we have 
no where a complete collection or solid examination. Besides 
Cotelerius on Hermas, Gratian*s Decretum, Bingham^s Ori- 
gines Eccl. and Steph. Morinus (Dissertationes octo, Dordr. 
1700), diss. vi. de divortiis, there is also to compare an inte- 
resting discursus of Erasmus on I Cor. vii 
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at the p«riod, ^v«re stiil scdt^ts of the empire. 
Generally speaking, indeed, dae laws puued under the 
first Christian emptors upon the sul^ect of marriage, 
are strongly tinged with the colours of ^entilism in 
other rejects, for instance, the adulterous husband is 
liable to puni^unent only in certain cases (in the case 
of the stuprum in the strict R(»nan sense), whereas 
M^ien the wife committed the crime, she (and on the 
complaint of the hnsband, likewise the partner of her 
guilt) was put to death.* Separations, by mutual 
consent, (communi consensu) were permitted with- 
out any restriction up to the time of Justin, whereas 
Constantine was the first who imposed a definite bar 
to a separation at the instance of but one of the par- 
ties, such as had dready obtained in ancient Rome. 
ExqidsiUB cau8€B, farfetched reasons of divorce were 
forbidden. On the part of the woman, it was suffi- 
cient if the man were, 1, Homicida ; 2. Medicamen- 
tarius (poison-mixer) ; 3. Sepulchorum dissolutor. On 
the part of the man that the woman was, 1. Adul- 
tera ; 2. Medicamentaria ; 3. Conciliatrix (procuress).'' 

* In the church, according to the opinion of Augustine, the 
guilt of the man, as the stronger party, was considered as 
still more aggravated in a case of adultery. Decret. Grat. ii. 
Causa 32, Quaest. 6. The influence of Christianity upon leg}S- 
lation, is particularly apparent in the quite opposite punish- 
ment it prescribed for unnatural lust ; for whose odiousness it 
is strange to see how blunt was the sense of the ancient gen- 
tile world. Valentlnian ordained for it death by fire, which 
continued in the German law down to the commencement uf 
the last century. 

^ Codex Theodos. lib. i. de repudiis, iii. 36. 
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Thus the man was still at liberty to eomiuit adultery. 
After sundry vadllations of the law upon the subject^ 
Theodosius defined fourteen grounds of separation 
for both man and wife. The ordinances of Justii* 
nian, as they could not be stated without prolixity, we 
pass in silence. 

We now proceed to cmisider, with an eye to the 
exposition of oar text, the maxims of the Romish 
church, as these are expressed in the deeret. Gratiani, 
in the Concil. Trident, Sess. 24^ c. 17, in BeOarmine 
de Matrimonio, &c. ; in opposition to which, the dispu- 
tations in Chemnitz, Examen Cone. Trid. P. ii. can. 7, 
and Gerhard, Tom. xvi. are to be compared. The 
fundamental principle of this church is the absolute 
indissolubility of matrimony quod vinculum until the 
death of either party. While the Greek church as* 
signs two causes of separation ^dmrog xai [JA>tyikty the 
Romish church admits only the first. We have seen 
how, imder multifarious modifications, this principle 
spread itself in the first centuries. On the other 
hand again, the matrimonial bond was relaxed, inas- 
much as a separation quoad thorum et mensam was 
allowed on many other grounds besides adultery. 
Let lis now inquire, first, what can be said exegetioaUy 
in fiivour of this view. Its broadest basis is the ge- 
neral declarations of the Apostle, Rom. vii. 2 ; 1 Cor. 
vii. 39. But that these two texts are not conclusive, 
results, on the one hand, from the &ct that the Apostle 
himself, at 1 Cor. vii. 15, and the Saviour, in the 
passages which we have quoted, specify certain ex- 
oeptions, in which the wife is not bound to the hus* 
2a 
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bond. On the other hand, it may in both instances 
be demonstrated from the context, that the opinion 
expressed by the Romish cardinal Ciyetan is just, 
when he says : Verba Apostoli esse accipienda rega- 
huritur, non antem in casu. For additional informa- 
tion, see Gerhard, Tom. xvi. p. 158. The Romish 
church ftuther grounded its view upon those texts of 
the gospels in which the commandment of Christ is de- 
livered without the exceptions being annexed, Mark x. 
11 ; Luke xvi. 18. On that point, compare what was 
said above, p. 331. Now, if this positive proof is of 
little weight, of still less is the mode of interpreting our 
text, and Matt. xix. 9, According to Bellarmine, the 
words there may be taken as either exceptive or nega- 
tive. In the first case, he says, we should have to think 
of a demimo qtwad thorum^ and the difficulty would 
thereby be done away. But this supposition cannot 
be maintained, for the Pharisees, who ask the ques- 
tion, thought only of a separation quqad vinculum ; 
and, in general, we must everywhere, except when 
some definitive clause is added, suppose a separation 
of that kind, as such only was known. It must be 
added, that at Matt xix, 9, there follows inunediately 
upon the exception, xal yaf^ncfi aXX?}v, which, pur- 
suant of that exception, must also be conceded to the 
party who, on account of adultery, has parted from 
the other, considering, as we saw, p. 336, that the 
words of Christ point not so much to separation it- 
self, as marriage after it. Moreover, supposing the 
words to treat merely of separation quoad thorum 
et mensam, they are equally transgressed by the 
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Romish churchy for it permits such separation on many 
oliier grounds besides tbe m^viia. 

Hence, even the polemical divines of the Romish 
church are more dbposed to take ^o^sxro; and c/ fifif 
(or Ab^,) negatively as they say, which means that the 
Saviour, by this parenthesis, only intends to express, 
that in the special case of a separation on the ground 
of adultery, he does not here deliver any judgment 
There results, accordingly, the same construction of 
the words which we found given by Augustine. 
But who could ever be brought to believe, that were 
a legislator to declare, '< whosoever commits a mur- 
der, barring the case of a murderous assault upoo 
himself, deserves death;" he considered the action, 
even in the excepted case, worthy of death, but 
only reserved to some future time the declaration 
of his opinion to that effect? Adultery being a 
de facto divorce, must, in whatever way we view 
the matter, be looked upon as constituting an 
exception. The Catholic interpreters of modern 
times, sensible of the unsatisfactory nature of the an- 
cient expositions, have accordingly had recourse to 
other shifts. Gratz follows the lead of Dr. Paulus, 
and understands by the 'jroovsicc, an antenuptial viola- 
tion of innocence. The acute Hug, in his Commen- 
taUode confu^i vinculo indissolubUi (Freiburg 1816), 
takes advantage of tbe variation of the text in Matt, 
xix. 9, in order to argue, that the exception there is 
an additamentum. One becomes curious to know 
what advantage the learned author deduces, even 
from the admission that it is, seeing that at least 
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m our text, the va^xrhg X6yw mgnSaf moat remain 
critically unimpingecL Now, upon this he ei^daiiis 
himaelf as follows : << At the opening of his ministry 
Jesus designed to embrace preliminarily the Seham- 
maite constmction of the Mosaic law; and hence de- 
clares, that with respect to divorce, he requires no^ 
thing more than what, when r^;fatly interpreted, 
Moses does. Afterwards, however, when the peo- 
ple's minds were more prepared for a stricter exposi- 
don, he went back to the original institution of mar- 
riage, according to which he was obliged to declare the 
bond to be indissoluble* The former ordinance has 
been preserved to us solely by that Evangelist, who 
wrote his gospel principally for Jews," Still farther 
did Jager carry thid wilfulness,* who, along with 
sundry very unsound interpretations which he sug- 
gests, maintains that not only the g/ fi^ M ^ys/^ 
but also the itapKrhg KrX. in our passage are inter- 
polated.b 

On this point, likewise, we find the great bulk of 

A UfUerwchung ob die JEhesoheidunff mush der SchAft und 
det Kirohe aUester Gesohiohte erlaubt set : Amstadt, 1804. 

t> How difficult the Romish church found it to justify exege- 
HedUy her principles on the subject of diviwoe, appears in a very 
interesting manner, from the report which Sarpi gives of the 
Disooforse of Sota upon the subjeot in the Council of Trent. 
(Hist. Cone. Trid. vii. § 73*) Sota exposed himself to the 
application of the proverb, Cui multipliciter respondetor, 
non semel bene respondetur, by giving a long catalogue of 
possible explanations without any decision upon them, and 
then taking refuge in tradition. That, however, is invali- 
dated by the counterpoise of the Greek church. 
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refonnen retuhiipg back to the simple result of the 
declarations of Scripture. From Luther we have 
principally to quote the exposition he has given of 
the sixth commandment in the short form of the ten 
commandments, of the year 1520 :* <* Three causes 
know I9 which divorce man and wife, The firsts con* 
jugal impotence; The secandf adultery; The thirds 
wrongfol desertion," With reference to that sort of 
separation, of which 1 Cor. vii. 10, 11, speaks, viz. 
which is not the consequence of adultery, and hence 
not followed up by a second marriage, this good maA, 
advising the injured person not to separate from the 
other, says: << Now, in such a case, were one party, of 
great Christian strength, so as to bear with the other's 
malice and wrong, would it not be to him a blessed 
cross, and a proper way to heaven ? Such a spouse 
doth well fulfil a devil's office, and tries the man who 
is aware of and endures it." Further, in. answer to 
tbe question, whether an impotent husband may be 
put away, and another taken : << No, never ; Serve God 
in waiting upon the poor man, and be persuaded that 
in him he has sent a sacred thing into your house, 
whereby you may win heaven." We must farther in- 
stance from this Reformer what he says in the Schr^ 
von Ehesachen^ Compare above, p. 349. Conson* 
ant are the observations of Calvin. In the Comm. 
on Matt, xix., for example, he says: Elephantiasin 
volunt justam repudii causam esse, quia morbi con- 
tagio non modo ad maritum, sed et ad liberos per- 
veniat. Ego autem sicuti pio viro consulo ut ele^* 

• Walch X. 8. 721. b Walch x. 8. 949. 
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phantiacam uxorem non attingat, ita ejus repudiandse 
licentiam non permitto. Si quis objiciat, opus ha- 
bere remedio, qui ccelebes vivere nequeunt, ne uran- 
tur, dico : Eemedium non esse quod extra Dei verbum 
qiuerUur: Addo etiam omiquam illis defore cou'- 
tinentiae donum, si I^omino se regendos tradunt, quia 
sequuntur quod ille praescripsit. CoDsouant ako is the 
opinion of Beza, expressed in his ably composed trea- 
tise, De repudiis et divortiis.* He here dedares 
adultery and the desertio maliihia as the alone com- 
petent grounds for breaking a first, and forming a 
second marriage. In this respect, Melanothon among 
Lutherans, and Zwingli and Bucer among the Re- 
formed, appear more indulgent. On Matt. xix. 
Zwingli says : Dominos enim temerarium repudium 
Judeeorum hie damnat, non omne repudium. Neque 
unam duntaxat oausam excipit, tametsi unius tantum 
meminerit Hie enim mos est HebrsBorom^ utsub 
inferiori sunilia et graviora omnia intelligant et ex- 
primant. Minimam ergo causam aduherium sen fbr- 
nicationem assignat, quasi terminum ponens infra 
quern nemo uxorem repudiare debeat. Equally com- 
pliant is likewise Bucer, both in his Comment, on 
Matt, xix., and in the work de Regno Christi, ad- 
dressed to £dward VI., and to be found in the Scriptb 
Anglicanis, where, in the second book, he treats the 
subject of marriage at great detail. lu the most de- 
cided manner, he too insists upon the capital punish- 
ment of adulterers, confutes those who object : nunc 
esse tempus gratise et lenitatis, expressly requires 

« Opu9c. Theol. T. ii 
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that the guilty party shall never more be received 
back, appealing on this point (but of which appeal 
Beza shews the futility) to Deut. xxiv. 8. On the 
other hand, however, he extends to a ^eat length 
the liberty of divorce, and concludes from the ex- 
ception adduced by Paul :* Atqui si constat, ut con- 
stat, vel unam ab causam aliam quam fornicationis, 
justum concedi fidelibus divortium, jam certum est, 
facultatem faciendi divortii legitimi haudquaquam in 
sola fornicationis causa consistere. iDeinde dubitari 
non potest, ut et supra ostendi, ab iis, quibus datum 
est de Deo et ejus judiciis ex ipsius statuere verbo, 
quin Deus, quee salutis remedia ullis unquam electis 
suis concessit et prsecepit, eadem praecipere et conce- 
dere omnibus omnium sqpculorum hominibus, qui 
ejusmodi remediis pariter opus habeant. At quis re- 
rum humanarum expertus ausit dicere, non etiam 
hodie reperiri et viros et mulieres, pacto con- 
nubii consociatos, qui sint duro corde, adeo ut conju- 
galem dilectionem ejusque dilectionis necessaria offi- 
cia obstinate nolint suis conjugibus, quamvis probis, 
et fidem matrimonii sancte servantibus prsestare ? 

We come now to the most recent times, and have 
to notice Grotius as forming the transition. Enter- 
taining the same scruple as Origen, he is disposed to 
look upon the exception here stated as only an in- 
stance of the kind of causes which justify a divorce, 
although, on the other hand, as is so frequently the 
case with him, he feels himself drawn away towards 



« De Regno Christi, I. ii. c. 26, in Script. Anglic, ed. Basil. 
1577, p. 114. 
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the Catholic view. For often do the two biases, the 
one to the rationalist, the other to the catholic con- 
struction of Christian doctrines, contend in this au- 
thor. The opinions of modems upon the suljgect.are 
to be found in Mosheiip.'s Moral, Th. viii. s. 319, 
Christ Aug, Crusius Moral, Th. ii. s, 1605, Rein- 
hard's Moral, Th. iiL p. 455, Staudlins Moral, s. 
459, Flatts Moral, s. 577, et a. 1, Schwarz speaks 
most beautifully of all upon the nature of Chnstian 
nuuriage in his Ethick, Th. ii. s. 324» 

Two different arguments have more especially been 
employed in modem times to extend the two Scripture 
exceptions. It is most usually urged that Christ de- 
livers his precept only on the supposition that the 
power of divorce, as was then the case among the 
Israelites, is vested in the hands, not of the magis^ 
traey, but of the husband, who, as both plaintiff and 
judge in one person, might abuse his right There 
was therefore a necessity for endeavouring, by the ut- 
most possible restriction of the exceptions, to prevent 
all such abuse. No necessity of the kind, however, ex- 
ists, if the matter fall to be decided by an impartial 
magistrate. When Gerhard peremptorily replies to 
this: Contrarium ejus, quod Christus pronuncia^ 
magistratus statuere nee potest nee debet ; statueret 
ftutem si alias divortii causas introduceret, quia hsac 
duo contradictorie sibi iuvicem sunt opposita, the 
question arises. In how &r a C^risHan mag^tracy 
ought to identify itself with the church, and oonae* 
quently treat all its subjects as Christians ? which is 
a question very hard to settle* The purpose we 
have in view, does not require us to enter upon it 
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We only need to take the saying of Christ in 
the connection in wMdi it stands, to arriTe at the 
certain conviction that it is nowise a mere tern-* 
porary law which is here spoken of. The ^rXij^ «»»« 
which Christ gives to the Old Testament precepts 
consists just in his unfolding thdr inmost, theur eter- 
]ial, essence, and shewing forth the spirit of all moral 
laws. To demonstrate this more especially of the 
law of marriage, we may besides appeal to the facts 
that at Matt. xix. the Saviour expressly declares 
that he restores the original marriage relation, and 
that at Mark x. mention is also made of the separation 
of the wife from the husband, which text Paul quotes 
as the word of ihe Lord, Now, inasmuch as, ac-> 
c<»rding to what was said, p. 336, the woman had not 
then the power of separating, the precept also looks 
forward to future times. It is, accordingly, obliga- 
tory upon the consdence of every disciple of Christ, 
even in cases where a Christian magistracy, with a 
regard to the ^Xti^oxo^^ — t. e. to avoid worse oonse* 
quences'-^eems itself obliged to exercise a greater 
indulgence. If the question, however, arise, Whe- 
ther the Church ought to recognise any kind of di- 
vorce and second marriage, which contravenes the 
commandment of Christ, the nature of the answer de- 
pends upon the views which are held with respect to 
the church, and upon the degree in which its mem- 
ben are required to live up to the idea of mem- 
bers of it. But this much we may, at all events, 
lay down, that the church should not pass alto- 
gether unnoticed such a transgression of the Lord*s 
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precept, but ought to impress upon the transgressor^s 
heart, and by the manner in which she consecrates 
the second disallowed marriage, give him to under- 
stand, that she does not recognise that as purely 
Christian, and consequently cannot accord to it her 
iull benediction. Much will, nevertheless, depend 
upon the various circumstances which are urged, 
and make the case more or less questionable. 

Now, while this first argument for widening the 
exceptions, materializes too much the Lord's pre- 
cept) by giving it a mere temporary intention, a 
second spiritualizes it to an equal excess. Many 
suppose that iro^nia must be understood accord- 
ing to the s{Hritual sense which Christ gives to it 
at ver. 28. But, against this speaks, on the one 
hand, the boundless latitude which the precept would 
then receive. Would not Christ have set open the 
door for the indulgence of a far greater licentiousness 
than even the legislator of the Old Testament, had he 
permitted the one party to judge, when an inordinate 
desire was kindled in the heart of the other, and to 
demand a separation in consequence ? On the other 
hand, it can by no means be inferred from the Sa- 
viour's declaring, that the first rudiments of each sin^^ 
ful desire belong to the same category with the deed, 
that in eyery case he means to denote, by the words 
which in common language are used for the outward 
deed, not only that, but at the same time also its very 
faintest commencements. Shall we then, in com- 
pliance with ver. 22, say that, every time he spoke of 
iKft/rdb*, he likewise comprehended under the term, un- 
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lawful Anger? We have besides seen that ^dij kfMuyiU' 
6SV aitrrit h rp xa^dic^ when strictly taken, means, 
<< He has already committed a particular sort of 
adultery." Let any other saying of Christ or Paul be 
produced, where the words ^o^vsia and fiAi^iia are no 
more used to denote the external act, but the mere 
bias of the mind. Comp. Mark vii. 21 ; 1 Cor. vii. 
2 ; 1 Thess. iv. 3 ; Col. iii. 5. Whereas, when we 
understand m^vtia of the act of adultery, the excep- 
tion proves itself to be founded in the nature of the 
thing. See above, p. 331. 

In a very masterly and fundamental way, has this 
subject been lately treated in the Evangelische Kir- 
chenzeitung. The essay is entitled : Christ and our 
own times, in reference to the conjugal bond betwixt 
parties divorced.* Steudel has added several re* 
strictive observations in the Tubinger Zeitschrift, der 
Evang. Foe. 1830. 

« Jahrgang, 1829. No. 22—25. 
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